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EDITORIAL 


The four days of debate in the Flouse of Commons in October 

served to bring Mr. Chamberlain’s actions and 

Munscli and. after, t t. r • i i t 

the Munich settlement into better perspective, 

and a majority of more than two to one was an emphatic endorse- 
ment of the policy the Prime Minister had adopted. Mr. Cham- 
berlain himself made the policy of his Government as plain as 
could be desired. He explained that he had turned away from 
the system of power politics by which Europe had been brought 
to the brink of war and had attempted to set in its place a policy 
of reconciliation in which Britain was prepared to accept the 
leadership in removing those grievances which threatened a renewal 
of war. But British leadership was confronted by an excessive 
nationalism bred of the indignities and inequalities of the past and 
required to be supported by sufficient armed forces to ensure a 
hearing for the voice of reason. Flis policy might be summed up 
ill two words, reconciliation and strength. 

Against such a policy there emerged in Parliament and the 
country roughly three schools of critics. First were the advocates 
of preventive war, those who held that the object of British clip- 
loiiiacy should be to prevent the emergence of any outstanding 
military power on the continent of Europe, and who favoured 
intervention by force at such time and under such circumstances 
as the chances of victory would seem to justify. 'Theirs is the 
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policy which Britain has pursued almost since the days of Marl- 
borough, which brought us into war in 1914 and to the verge of 
war last September. Second came the advocates of British prestige. 
They denounced the Munich Agreement as a dishonourable siir- 
render to threats and held that an act of justice denied to a weak 
Cleriiian Republic— here they were accurate enough in their facts, 
for the Sudeten problem had more than once been brought before 
and ignored by the League of Nations— should have been refused 
to a strong totalitarian state. The argument was advanced that 
Britain had always been the champion of the weak against the 
strong, but it was oveidooked that Britain had also a tradition of 
being the champion of justice against injustice. To refuse a 
remedy for an admitted wrong to the German people merely on 
the ground of British prestige could have done nothing but 
strengthen the moral authority of NationahSociaHsm as the one 
protector of the wronged. Lastly came those, and admittedly 
there were not many of them, who attributed Mr. Chamberlain's 
conciliatory policy towards Germany to a desire for an alliance 
with the fascist states in order to stem the rising tide of commun- 
ism. In support of this contention it was pointed out that Russia 
had not been asked to play a part at Munich, but it was ignored 
that Russia could have contributed nothing to the cause of peace. 
She was never a party to the Sudeten dispute itself which con- 
cerned nationality^ not political ddctrine; and as mediator she 
must have been a hindrance owing to the mutual distrust between 
the Soviet and National-Socialist Governments, 

More illuminating, however, than any of these arguments was 
the fact that no critic had any constructive plan to offer in place 
of the course pursued by the Prime Minister. Mr. Chamberlain 
had been faced ’^vith problems arising out of the Versailles Treaty 
and the resulting plans for the encirclement of Germany. When 
the question came to a head in September there were three possible 
courses open to Great Britain. She could have stood aside, shirked 
her moral responsibility lor an unjust, settlement and so* abdicated 
all claim to leadership in Europe, Slie might have intervened on 
behalf of Chechoslovakia and used her armed forces to perpetuate 
what had come to be recognised as an error; and in this connection 
it is worth remembering that Lord Riinciman, who had obtained an 
intimate knowledge of the whole Sudeten problem on the spot 
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had reported that a redrawing of the frontier was not, only un- 
avoidable, but desirable in the interests of self-determination. She, 
coiikl, and Mr. Chamberlain did, choose to^ intervene not. as a 
combatant but as mediator, with the result that the Sudeten ques- 
tion was settled without recourse. to war.' And .Mr. Chamberlain 
did more than this, for he brought back an agreement signed by, 
the German Fiihrer and himself which, if it settled no S|>ecific 
problem, at least recognised that the question of Anglo-German 
relations w'as of the first importance to Europe and proclaimed 
that consultation -would be the method adopted to deal with any 
further cjuestions that might concern the two countries. 

While we are convinced that Mr. Chamberlain was right in 
what he did, at the time he did it, and that no better policy could 
have been devised in the heat and stress of the moment, it must 
be confessed that recent happenings in Germany have scarcely 
been conducive to a better understanding between the two 
countries. The reprisals taken by the German authorities for the 
murder of a German diplomatist by a young and irresponsible 
Jew, of Polish extraction, have not only disgusted the British 
peoples, but have also shocked millions of decent Germans. The 
German Press has maintained for some time a steady stream of 
abuse against ih'itish institutions, British policy at home and 
abroad, particularly in Palestine, and British statesmen. That 
it should pursue the oolonial question or be opposed to* Briiaia 
extending a helping hand to the Jews is, at the present time, 
perhaps understandable, but for an official newspaper, controlled 
by the Minister of Propaganda, to couple the name of a distingu- 
ished British statesman with that of the Jewish murderer passes 
the bounds of all decency. If we thought for a moment that 
actions such as these were supported by the majority of Germans, 
we could hold out no hope of better relations between the two 
,coiiiitriea But it is clear that they are iioit, and t.he .most that, can 
, be said is that excesses of this nature are wont to recoil on their 
author. 


The accrediting of Lord Perth to King Victor Emmanuel as 
The ^ King of Italy and Emperor of Ethiopia carried 
with it official recognition by Great Britain of 
the sovereignty of Italy over the large teri'itory she conquered two 
years ago. it marked the end of a phase of tension as uncomforh 




able. as it was uiitraditional for the two powers concerned and the 
bei^iiiniiig^ we hope, of a better. Signor Mussiolini s declaiation. 
that he desires no change in the territorial status quo in the 
Mediterraiiean receives confirmations the basis has been laid for a 
c(}iiiprelitnisive understanding in the Middle East, especially 
perhaps in Arabia; and an intention to co-operate hasi been pro- 
ilaiineil in regard to Egypt. There are to be annual exchanges 
of naval and military information, the main purpose of the former 
being to ensure that no signatory of the 1956 Naval Agreement 
shall steal a march on another in building ships. In actual fact 
Italy has kept within the terms of that pact during the lasit two 
Years, without being bound by it. The Angio-Italian Agi'eement 
is a sound foundation on which to build and its conclusion has 
been accepted with satisfaction throughout the British Empire. 
In Italy an even warmer welcome was given. The Italian people 
have long been anxious to resume their traditional attitude of 
frieridslilp with Great Britain. Commenting on the ratification of 
the Agreement, the Italian Press emphasised the fact that the revival 
of friendship between Great Britain and Italy was no more than a 
return to the normal and that an episode regretted by both sides 
had been obliterated. And it was interesting to note that the 
Trihuna went so far as to admit that the British attitude towards 
Italy during the Abyssinian War was not dictated “so much by 
motives of self-interest, as by the sensibility of imperialistic elements 
and the fanatical devotion to the League of Nations of the democra- 
tic and Bolshevist elements.’' “These two elements,” the paper wrote, 
“adulterated the whole of moderate British opinion, and forced the 
Govenmient into a position of definite hostility towards Italy.” 
Whether anyone in Britain would agree with this view is, perhaps, 
debatable, but there must be few who wish to continue an im- 
iiatiiral and unwarranted enmity with an old friend. 

With the likelihood of genuine Anglo-Italian accord before 
us, we can but hope that Franco-Italian relations which are nothing 
short of deplorable at the moment will also soon be placed on a 
more stable and permanent basis. 

The Royal Commission presided over by the late Lord Peel 
The Woodhead published a report eighteen months ago recom- 
Report. mending the partition of Palestine into an Arab 

State, a Jewish State and Mandatory Territory. His Majesty’s 
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Government expressed general agTeement with the proposals and 
shortly afterwards- received permission from the l^ermaiient Man- 
dates Gomniission of the League of Nations to explore the practical 
application of the scheme of partition, with the resiult that the 
Woodhead Commission was appointed to recommend boundaries 
for the proposed states and examine the economic problems 
involved. 

Ill their report the Woodhead Commission examine three 
plans, which they label ‘‘A,” “B” and ‘‘C.” Plan ‘‘A” ivas that 
recommended by the Peel Commission and is rejected on the 
grounds that a Jewish State with an equal number of Jews and 
Arabs and four-fifths of the land in Arab ownership is plainly 
inconsistent with the principle that the fewest possible Arabs and 
Arab enterprises should be included in the Jewish State, and vice 
versa. Plan “B” is identical with Plan A except that Galilee and a 
predominantly Arab area at the southern extremity of the proposed 
Jewislh State are excluded. The Commission reject this scheme 
too on the grounds that Galilee can not be placed under Arab 
control without endangering the security of the Jewish State, its 
retention under mandatory control would deny the Arabs their 
independence, and Haifa — the one deep wxtter harbour in the 
country — could not be included in either state without serious 
detriment to the other. 

The majority of the Commission put forward Plan “C” as the 
best they have been able to devise. That plan divides Palestine 
into a northern and a southern part, both to be retained under 
temporary mandate, and a central part consisting of an Arab State, 
a Jewish State and the Jerusalem Enclave. The idea underlying 
the temporary mandates is thac they should remain in being until 
both races agree to their surrender to one or other of the indepen- 
dent states, thus giving a binding assurance to the Arabs that they 
will not be placed under the political domination of the Jews 
against their will The Jerusaliem Enclave is intended to be 
permanently mandated. But the real difficulties in the way of 
any scheme of partition lie in the budgetary prospects of the small 
states: 'created. . Those prospects under Plan /‘C’^ are .examined, 
exhaustively by the Commission, who anticipate a comfortable 
surplus for the Jewish State but substantial deficits for the Arab 
State and the, mandated territory. Moreover there is no chance 
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of the Arab State being in a better financial position under any 
other scheme of partition; the Jewish contributions to tax revenue 
alone have enabled Palestine to balance its budgets up to date. 
The Commission discard the recommendation of the Peel Com- 
mission that the United Kingdom should make a capital payment 
to the new Arab State on the ground that financial control would 
iiave to be exercised if such a grant were made, and the Arab king- 
doni could not then be called self-supporting or independent. 

The Commission conclude that on a strict interpretation of 
their terms of reference they have no alternative but to report that 
they are unable to recommend boundaries for the proposed areas 
which will affox'd a reasonable prospect of the eventual establisli- 
nieiit of self-supporting states. They go outside their terms of 
reference howevei', and wisely so, when they suggest a modified 
form of partition which they term ecoiiQmic federalism. Under 
this both States would be required to enter a customs union, with 
the mandated territories under which fisical policy would be deter- 
mined by the Mandatory Power, which would collect the customs 
revenue and distribute the net surplus acaording to an agreed 
formula. Even so the Arab State vrould have to receive a portion 
of the revenue which should, on purely financial grounds, go 
to the mandated territory. While the arrangement proposed with- 
holds fiscal autoniomy from bodi Arab and Jewish States tire 
Commission recommend it as a satisfactory basis for settlement, 
provided His Majesty's Government is prepared to accept the large 
financial liabilities involved. 

But the recommendations of the Commission are not unani- 
mous and the real sting in the report lies in the reservations made 
by two out of its four members. Sir Alison Russell considersi that 
Plan B is prefex'able to Plan C, because a Jewish State of the small 
aiea proposed in the latter is not in accordance with British obli- 
gations to Jewry. Mr, Reid considers that Plan G is the best that 
could he devised under the terms o?f reference, hut deems it 
impracticable on account of .absence of . consent, ..absience of equity, 
absence of .security,.- dismemberment of -Palestine and,, absence: of. 
solve-ncy..'"^. . . 

Soon after the publication of the report His Majesty's Govern- ' 
incmt announced that they- .accepted the. view that the creation o-f 
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separate Aralr and Jewish States was impracticable on adiiiinistra- 
live and financiai grouiids and would continue their government 
of the whole coiiiitry for the present. Tlrey intendech as soon as 
possible, 10 invite representativies of the Pakstiniaii Arabs, the 
Jewisli Agency and. Arabs of neighbouring states to a coiifereiice 
in London regarding future policy in Palestine and iinmigration 
into tile country. 

In Palestine tlie Woodhead Report was received whiiout any 
sign of pleasure, tiiough there were no violent reactions. Terror- 
ism. and sabotage reached a high water mark towards tlie end of 
October and have since shown a marked drop, but there is, no 
reason to suppose that the revolt is over. The Arabs arc sus- 
picious about the continued lack of any statement regarding future 
iirimigration of Jews, and some at least are annoyed that the 
Mufti should be excluded from the coming conference. Mean- 
while there is an ever increasing* number of Jews clamouring to 
be allowed to enter the country. Altogether the prospects for the 
conference are not very auspicious despite the fact that Lgypt, 
Iracp Saudi Arabia, Trans-Jordan and the Jewish Agency have 
accepted the invitation to send I'epresentatives. 

# # # # 

October saw a considerable quickening in the course of events 

The War in China and by the end of the month one of 

China, those turning points had been reached which so 

often face a coiiibatant wlio has obtained success everywhere but is 
still, apparently, not within measurable distance of final success 
anywliere. 

In northern China, Japanese forces crossed die Yellow River 
and cut the Lunghai Railway to the west of Chengcliow. In eastern 
Shansi Japanese troops took Wutaishan, a place which had served 
as headquarters for the famous 8 th Route Army since the early days 
of the war and a centre from which guerilla activities had for some 
time been directed. But apart from these minor successes Japanese 
coiiirol in, die north appears* to be no greater and the guerilla 
menace no less than they have been for months. 

In central China the Japanese were steadily reinforced 
tliroughout September and early in October had nine divisions 
above Wuhu on the Yangtze. Steadily the various columns 
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advancing on Hangkow ciosed in, successive Chinese lines of 
cicferice being turned by landing operations on both banks of the 
river, and on c*5tli October the first troops entered the capital In 
isolated cases the Chinese put up a stout resistance but, taken by 
and large, they lacked the ability to take advantage of the facilities 
for defence offered by the nature of the country. The siting of 
positions was faulty, the artificial strengthening of defences rudi- 
mentary and the idea of fighting a planned defensive battle simply 
non-existent. Hangkow itself the Chinese authorities had decided 
not to defend and a vast exodus of the population, including 
General Chiang-Kai-shek and his wife who left for Yuanling, took 
place. Bridges, military equipment and buildings, public utility 
concerns and much Japanese property were destroyed before the 
invaders entered the capital. 

Meanwhile in southern China there had been indications for 
some weeks that the Japanese were preparing a fresh operation, for 
a force of two divisions! and a brigade had been assembled in con- 
voys off Formosa early in the month. On the isth the first troops 
of this force began landing on the northern shores of Bias Bay, 
the one time notorious home of pirates. Three separate landings 
were made and only at one point was any resistance encountered. 
The subsequent advance inland, the cutting of the Canton 
Kowloon railway and the capture of Canton itself followed so 
rapidly as to give grounds for a siuspicion that on the Chinese side 
hopeless inefficiency had been combined with treachery. General 
Yuiiaii-mou, the Commander-in-Chief of the Canton armies, cer- 
tainly withdrew with precipitate haste before what was, after all, 
only a small force, and then surrendered with some of his officers. 
It is not easy to reconcile his actions with the constant avowal of 
the Canton authorities to defend the city. 

Whether these considerable successes will bring the China 
"incident” to an end remains to be seem The loss of Canton has 
cut Ciiiiia s last major link with the outside world, but it has been 
estimated on fairly reliable authority that she has enough ammuni- 
tion and equipment to continue resistance for some months, and it 
is possible that further small amounts may reach her from the 
Soviet or by the' Burma Yunnan frontier. In fact, General Itagakl, 
the: Japanese War Minister, reviewing events after the fall of 
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intention of relaxing its efforts to eradicate General Cliiaiig Kai- 
shek and all influences embracing communism. If necessary Japa- 
nese troops woiiid march into the remotest parts of China. ThivS 
may well be necessary, for General Chiang Kai-shek’s prestige still 
seems to be as liigh asi ever., even if his material .resources are 
dwindling. 

Above Hangkow river gorges would complicate the probieni 
of iiiaintenaiice and rule out much of that close co-operation 
between the army and navy wdiich has been a feature of the Yangtze 
advance. Elsew^here a west'ward move would also be bandicapped 
by lack of communications. For the wdnter, then, it appears that 
a halt may be called and an attempt made to consolidate the enor- 
mous area at present under the nominal control of the Japanese 
armies. 

^ ^ 

The death of Kemal Ataturk removed one of the illustrious 
figures of the post-war world. 

Atatwrk. Since May 1919 wdien Mustafa Kemal was 

appointed Inspector-General of the forces in Eastern Anatolia, 
the history of Tin key has been the history of his life. Within 
a few weeks of his appointment Mustafa had become the embodi- 
ment of Turkish resistance to the Greeks. Following on the Treaty 
of Lausanne he w^as proclaimed Ghazi and a year later President 
of the newdy formed Turkish Republic. The following March 
the Popular Party of wdiich Kemal was leader passed a law abolish- 
ing the Caliphate and banishing all members of the House of 
Osman. The Caliphate abolished, the President turned his 
attention to the secularizing of the country, and such measures 
as the emancipation of women and the compulsory adoption of 
surnames, the lack of rrhicli had for long caused confusion, fol- 
lowed. From internai reform he turned his hand to foreign policy 
and negotiated understandings with Russia, Britain, Greece and 
his Balkan neighbours. Here, too his policy was crowned with 
success, when in 1936 the Turkish Republic regained full sover- 
eignty over die Dardanelles and the Bosphorus. Of the leaders 
who emerged in post-war Europe none was faced with greater 
difficulties and none accomplished more. In Kemal' Ataturk 
Britain has ” Idst a friend ' and Turkey‘ a 'patriot 'and leaeferr* * " ‘ 
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General Israet Inonu, a former prime minister and close 

collaborator of Kemal Ataturk, was elected President of the 

Republic in November. 

# # 

lleferriiig two months ago to air defence reciuirenients, Sir 

Kiiisslev-Wood told the House of Gommoiis that 
The Royal Air o 

Force. the Air Estimate for 1939-40 would aiiiount to 

about £T*oOj 000,000, compared with £1^0,000,000 foi the ciuieiit 
year, and that the first line strength would be increased by thirty 
per cent, over the programme already authorised. 

Tlie lighter aircraft now on order, or to be ordered in the near 
futiire, ruuiibered between five and six thousiand. The aircraft 
industry was working to full capacity on orders for a considerable 
period aliead. Output was already fifty per cent, greater than 
it was last May and by May of this year tlie increase would be 
one huiidred and fifty cent. Orders had been placed in the 
United States for four hundred training and reconnaissance 
machines and negotiations with Canadian man.ufacturers were in 
progiTss. Balloon defences ivould be in operation this summer 
ill a number of provincial centres and rec|uirements in London 
ivere already practically complete. 

The Government aimed at producing a sound and well 
balanced Air Force on a high standard of preparedness and with 
adequate reserves. Satisfactory as recruiting had been, there was 
still need for a progressive increase in personnel to meet the new 
reqiih'ement& 

# # # # 

I he problem of evacuating the ci vil population from Indus- 

Tke Evacuation event of air attack is extremely 

of Loradioxi. intricate and it was hardly to be expected that a 

small committee of members of the House of Gommons would, or 
indeed could, investigate that mass of detail which ia properly the 
sphere of Government departments. Nevertheless the report of the 
Anderson Committee did cause some disappointment, since it was 
conlin^^ to principles. 

The Report infers that the advisability of evacuation from 
London and other centres is still an open question and points out 
that no adequate inquiry .has yet been made into ' thC' administrative 
problems and fiiiancfai demands which would be created by large 
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scale movements of the population. ■ In any case it decides quite 
definitely against mass evaluation, on the groiinds that no iiiove* 
iiient of the civil population will be a substitute for adequate 
efforts in active and passive air defence. The Committee consider- 
ed that accommodation around London would suffice to take three 
millions of refugees without overcrowding and recoiniiiended that 
the acceptance of refugees be made coinpulsory. But that is as 
far as tiiey went in demanding sacrifices of individual liberty. 
While they envisaged the possibilities, even the iikeliliood, of large 
scale evacuation, they did not consider that evacuation sliould 
be compulsjory except in those areas in ’^vliich the rein oval of’ tlie 
civil popuiation w^ould be of direct military advantage. Tiie most 
pertinent remark made in the Report was that Greater London 
must be treated as a single unit for the purpose of Air Raids 
Precautions. The backwardness of the preparations lasit September 
could, apparently, be traced to a large extent to the division of 
tasks between nearly thirty boroughs, with the result that the 
police force, which in provincial centresi is the basis of organization 
for Air Raids Precautions purposes, played a small part in tiie 
civilian defence of London. 

This is certainly a matter which should be put rigiit, for as 
long asi there is doubt about government policy local a.uthorities 
cannot be blamed. They must know who is to be evacuated, 
who is to remain and who is to pay for trans|x)rt. The security 
of the population of London is of vital interest tliroughout the 
Empire. 
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THE ITALO-ABYSSINIAN CAMPAIGN, 1935-36 

[A. lecliire given before His Excellency Sir Henry Craik, Bart.., 
K.c.s,!., Gotrernor of the Punjab, and the members of the United 
Sewice Institution of India^ on 14th July, by Lieut. -Colonel A.C. 
Arnold, m.c.. The Royal Fusiliers. 

The lecturer was introduced by Sir Aubrey Metcalfe, k.cm.e., 
c,s.i., M.V.O., Secretary, External Affairs Department.] 

Your Excellency, Ladies and Gentlemen, 

Before beginning this lecture I should like to emphasize that 
I give it purely and siniply from the point of view of a soldier 
endea\oiiring to present a straightforward and unbiased account 
of the war, and at the end to draw certain deductions and lessons. 
I shaii therefore refrain from giving any opinion as to the moral 
or political rights and wrongs of the Italo-Ethiopian quarrel. 

Before dealing with the war itself it is desirable to under- 
stand its causes and to do this one must delve into back history 
since the causes of the war w^ere as much historical and psycho- 
logical as economic. 

Italy is a young nation which arrived late in the scramble for 
colonies in Africa. When she did arrive she entered the already 
somewhat restricted field with zest and after a certain measure 
of success her efforts ended disastrously on the field of Adua in 
February 1896. The defeat of Adua left a deep scar. Not only 
did it cause the end of Iiaiian colonial ambitions for a decade 
and a half, but it left behind a sense of bitter shame that a 
European country had suffered a crushing defeat at the hands 
of a semi-civilized African race and had not had the will-power, 
perseverance or moral courage to return to the charge and bring 
the ivar to a successful conclusion. 

By 1911, however, Italian imperialism had so far recovered 
its morale that it was decided to- risk further colonial adventures, 
the result being the Libyan campaign of 1911. And questions 
of colonial expansion subsequently figured prominently in the 
bargain known as the Treaty of London, by which Italy entered 
the war on the Slide of the Alllies in 1915. At the Peace Treaties 
following the conclusion of the Great War, Italian colonial aspira- 
tions were left unsatisfied, and from the Italian point of view 
tlie iu'ench arid British were guilty of going back on their bargain. 
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This left a feeling of intense dissatisfaction and bitterness and 
from it grew a determination on the part of the Italians to achieve 
colonial expaiisioii by their own action^ should o^pportiinity offer. 

In Signor Mussolini came into |>ower and at once began 
the sysitematic regeneration of the Italian people. As yon know,, 
he worked wonders internaliy and die Italian {|uickly lost tlie 
inferiority complex under which he luid laboured for some decades 
and regained his self-assurance. Externally, however, all the otlier 
big powers were loth to regard the Italians with the respect due to 
a Great Power. Thisi ranklled, and as Italy continued to grow 
in strength so did the desire grow to show the world that Italy 
was, in fact, now a first-class power. In 1931, the financial crisis 
brought home tO' the Italians wdth a shock how utterly dependent 
they were on other natioiisi for almost all their raw materials and, 
as a corollary, their eyes turned again to the need for good colonies 
as being the natural .solution to their difficulties. 

By 193^0 therefore, Italy’s foreign policy had become definite- 
ly aggressive, compound of a desire to show the worid that she 
had to be reckoned with as a first-class power and of eagerness 
to expand colonially with a view to gaining a measure of self- 
sufficiency in raw materials. It was in 193s that Signor Mussolini’s 
thoughts first seem to have begun to turn seriously towards Ethio- 
pia. Here was a country reported to be fabulously rich in raw 
materials of all kinds, a country with which Italy had a long accoimt 
to settle, and a country which by its slack administration constantly 
gave its neighbours, of whom the Italians were one, serious cause 
for complaint. It was, moreover, a country which separated geog- 
raphically two existing Italian colonies and the intransigent atti- 
tude of its rulers made collaboration between these colonies diffi- 
cult. 

In 193^^ and 1933 much preliminary planning tvas done and 
by 1933 Signor Mussolini seems to have made up his mind defi- 
nitely that Italy’s colonial needs must be satisfied at Ethiopian 
expense, and at a date not later than 1936. It was at first hoped 
that an opportunity to intervene in Ethiopian affairs would occur 
eitlier as the result of some revolt amongst the Rases or tiirougii 
some aggressive frontier action on the part of the Ethiopians which 
would place the Italians in the position of victims and permit a 
legitimate counter-offensive. During 1934, therefore, definite 
plans for such a defensive counter-offensive were elaborated by 
the Chiefs of Staff of the Fighting Services, and certain administra- 
tive preparations in the shape of increased rail and road pro - 
gTammes were set in hand. The exaQt.^r,easoii v:liy Signor •Mu^isolini 
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selected 1936 as tlie latest date for a reckoning* with Etiiiopia lias 
never beeii explained, but I suggest that three reasons were contrh 
butor)/ Firstly, the revival of Germany and her colonial ambi- 
tions ivarned Signor Mussolini that he might soon not be the 
only coiiipetitor in the field. Secondly, the rapid development, 
inateriab inoral and physical, of the Italian nation, was due to 
reacli its zeinth about 1936, and this was obviously the moment 
for action, before enthusiasm waned. Thirdly, increasing econo- 
mic difficuliies on the home front may have indicated that an 
external' diversion would soon be desirable. 

By the end of 1934, from purely military indications in 
the two Italian colonies, the War Office in London became con- 
linced that tlie Italians were planning operations against Ethiopia. 
Ollser departments of state, however, found it diHicult to believe 
tliat the Italians meant to push matters to a crisis since Ethiopia 
and Great Britain, France and Italy were bound together by a 
number of treaties, pacts and arbitration agreements. It was only 
in late April 1935 tliat Italy really put her cards on the table, 
by which time she was so deeply committed that she could not 
draw back, even she wished to do so. 

To return to the actual narrative, on 5th December 1934 a 
serious affray took place at Wal Wal between Italian irregulars 
and tlie Ethiopian escort to the British-Ethiopiaii Boundary 
Commission. This gave the Italians an excellent opportunity. 
No one will probably ever know who really fired the first shot 
at Wal Wai, but it is certain that the local Italian conimander 
was fully ready for a fight whereas the Ethiopians were not, 
Italian tanks and aeroplanes were in action within a few minutes 
of the battle opening, although theoretically there were none 
within close call, while the Ethiopians still had canvas covers on 
tlieir machine-guns. Again, it is not clear to what extent the 
affair was the responsibility of Captain Cimmaruta, the Italian 
commander on the spot, or of higher authority, but there is some 
reason to believe the former. Personally, I believe that Captain 
Cimmaruta was actually responsible for the fight, but that he was 
Working on a generally aggressive directive from above. When 
the news reached Rome, Signor Mussolini was faced with the 
alternative of having to disown Captain Cimmaruta’s action or 
else supporting him. He unhesitatingly selected the latter course 
and made demands for reparations which were sufficiently severe to 
ensure a long period of riegotiation. During this period he 
matured his plans. His instructions to General de Bono, who 
was sent out 'as Governor-General on January 7th, 1935, are 
iiueresting and read as follows:- : ' 
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“You leave with an olive branch in your pocket. We will 
see how the Wal Wal affair develops. If it suits us 
to accept conditions arrived at by arbitration ii will 
be your task to announce your appointment to the 
Emperor, telling him that you have been sent out to 
square up misunderstandings and to collaborate in 
restoring good relations between our two states. At the 
same time you must continue your preparations. If no 
.solution of the incident is reached, or one which is 
not satisfactory to us, we will pursue events exclusively 
according to our own point of view.” 

General de Bono on arrival at Eritrea at once ordered the 
mobilization of the Colonial Army and set in train intensive 
administrative preparations for the reception of an expeditionary 
force and for improving existing communications. Signor 
Mussolini meanwhile had succeeded in obtaining from M. Laval 
what he apparently understood to be the promise of a free hand 
to do what he liked in Abyssinia in exchange for certain agree- 
ments in Europe. 

Early in February 1935 Signor Mussolini was led to believe 
that the Emperor was considering offensive action against Somalia 
and decided to dispatch two metropolitan divisions to East Africa 
to counter this threat. By the end of February, however, he 
realised that the Emperor was unlikely to take the initiative so 
he wrote to General de Bono the following directive: 

“In case the Negus does not intend to attack, we ourselves 
must take the initiative. That cannot be done unless 
you have at your disposal, in addition to native troops, 
at least 100,000 white troops, a number which must 
rapidly rise to 500,000.” 

He followed this up on March 8th wnth: 

“It is my profound conviction that — we having to take the 
initiative in the operations at the end of October or 
end of September — you must have a total force of 
300,000 men . . . without this force to keep up the 
pressure of offensive penetration, the operations will 
not have the energetic rhythm we desire . . . Also, in 
view of possible international complications it is w^ell 
to iiasten. For want of a few tliousancl men we lost 
Adua! I will never commit that error. I will err on 
the side of too many rather than too few . . . it is 
essential not to postpone the date of October that we 
have settled on for the commencement of operations,” 
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Thus we see that by the middle of March 1935 the project had 

changed from a defensive counter-offensive to a deliberately plan- 
ned offensive wliicli was to take place as soon as the rains ceased. 
From this moment Signor Mussolini had iio^ intention of accepting 
a settlement, and every diplomatic move made was with the sole 
idea of gaiiiiiig* time for preparations and of keeping the 
•Etiiiopiaiis quiet until the Italians were ready to strike. If further 
proof of this were needed, it is only necessary to quote two more 
of Signor Mussolini’s letters. In one dated May i8th he wrote: 
‘*Tliere is talk of a compromise. . . I have let it be understood 
that we will under no circumstances turn back.” And again, on 
s6th June, when informing General de Bono of Mr. Eden’s visit 
and proposals, he wrote: '‘You can imagine my reply . . . the 

English attitude is helping rather than harming us.” 

By the end of September 1935 it was considered that in view 
of the European situation it was essential that a start should be 
made c\'en if preparations were not entirely complete and on 
Septem]>er 29th the advance was. ordered for October 3rd without 
a declaration of war. 

Meanwhile the Ethiopians who had no intention whatever of 
risking a single-handed C|uarrel with Italy had been carrying on 
negotiations and offering various concessions through the League 
of Nations and it was not until July :?6th that, realising the danger, 
the Emperor ordered general mobilization. 

So much for the history of the period immediately preceding 
the outbreak of war and its causes. Now let us turn tO' the 
opera tions themselves. 

The Italian plan was for General Graziani in Somalia to 
contain the largest possible number of Ethiopian troops while 
General de Bono in the north advanced rapidly and occupied that 
portion of Tigre which the Italians had held prior to* 1896. 
From a purely military point of view, a quick advance in the 
south had certain advantages and might have forced a decisive 
battle sooner than the northern advance, but from the point of 
view of national morale the recapture of Adua was all-important. 

The Ethiopian plan was dictated by the fact that they were 
caught before their concentration was complete, and consisted 
in a withdrawal from ou thing provinces in the hope that an, 
opporiunitv would arise later to develop a counter-offensive against 
the Italian lines of coramunicat ion as they became attenuated, or 
that League action would gTadually take effect. 

The war itself falls into- four distinct phases. The first phase 
is from the beginning of the campaign until the middle of 
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November j. 935 during which period the Italians held the initia- 
tive. The initial advance ' on the northern front effected the 
occupation of Tigre up to the line Adigi'at — Adua — while 
a second advance a month later reached Macalie and the line of 
the Tacazze river. General de Bono from an administrative point 
of view was not ready for this second bound but was ordered to 
undertake it by Signor Mussolini in the M, lowing directive: 
‘‘There will' not be complications in Europe before the English 
elections fixed for the middle of November. By that date all 
Tigi'e up to Macalie and beyond must be ours.” 

Actually both advances were made with very little opposition 
fiom the enemy though in the face of considerable natural 
difficulties, and the fact that the second bound was made pre- 
maturely led to serious difficulties later on. 

On the southern front General Graziani made small advances 
in several places, the most important of which ended in 
the capture of Gorahai; but after the check at Anaiiie on 
November iith he relapsed into inaction for two months. 
Though this was to a certain degree in accordance with his defen- 
sive role it was principally due to the fact that at Ananle the 
Italians lost three light tanks which had a bad effect on the morale 
of the Somali native troops who had hitherto regarded tanks as 
invulnerable. The disaffection was so great that some units 
actually had to be transferred to Libya. 

The second phase lasted from the middle of November to the 
middle of January. During this phase, for a variety of causes, 
the initiative passed to the Ethiopians and the Italians found 
themselves everywhere on the defensive. On the northern front 
General de Bono's rapid advance to Macalie and the Tacazze had 
far outstripped the speed with which his communications could 
be built up and he found himself having to supply large masses 
of men over a most difficult terrain entirely unprovided with roads 
and with insufficient transport. Added to this the Tacazze River 
which had hitherto only been passable at certain known crossings 
fell and ceased to be a military obstacle. At the same time the 
Ethiopians had completed their much delayed mobilization and 
concentration and their forces were beginning to. infiltrate into the 
1 embien and Shire. The first Ethiopian success occurred on istli 
December when Dedjazmatch Ayelu suddenly forded the river near 
Mai Timchet and surprised the Italian garrison at the Dembeguina 
pass, driving it back on to Selaclaca with considerable loss includ- 
ing almost an entire company of tanks. Ayelu followed up his suc- 
cess: and. on 'December S4th. occupied Selaclaca' which was evacuated 
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by the Italians. He then planned a drive into Eritrea. Had this 
come off., we know now that the Italian ijnd Corps had orders to 
withdraw its right flank into Eritrea, evacuating Axum if neces- 
sary. However, the drive never came off. Mustard gas was 
droi.)i)cd on Ayelu’s troops by the Italians on December 24th witlr 
(he idea of preventing their further advance, and it certainly 
had a delating effect; but this e.xcellent scheme was finally vetoed 
L'V Ras Iinru who had been sent by the Emperor to cake supreme 
command of the forces in Shire. It is rather a tragedy that Ayelu 
who was the most brilliant commander the Ethiopians produced 
in the whole war was never trusted by the Emperor and Imru, a 
man of inferior military calibre, was placed over his head in order 
to watch him. Thereafter, the customary jealousy between 
Ethiopian commanders prevented any useful co-operation between 
the.se two. 

Fighting also took place in the Tembien between the 18th and 
22nd December, when Ras Kassa advanced on Abbi Addi, and 
the Italians, though tactically successful in repelling his assault, s, 
suirsequently withdrew to the Warieu Pass. 

Between January 20th and 25th, serious fighting again occurred 
in the .A.bbi Addi area as a result of an attempt by the Italian 
native corps to clear the area and to dispose of the threat which 
Ras Kassa’s pre.sence there constituted to the Italian lines of com- 
munication. A great deal of heavy but confused fighting resulted, 
in the course of which a column of Italitin Blackshirts was very 
severely handled. When the fighting eventually died downi both 
sides occupied roughly the positions that they had held before it 
began. Both sides subsequently claimed a victory; the Italians on 
the grounds that Ras Kassa’s projected offensive against their 
lines of communication was nipped in the bud, and the Ethiopians 
on the grounds that the Italians had failed to dislodge them from 
the Tembien. 

Aciually, in the cour.se of both the Dembeguina and the 
Abbi Addi fighting, considerable bodies of Italians were cut off 
and surrounded by the Ethiopians, and in both cases only escaped 
.-mnihilaiion because the latter either dispersed to loot, or for 
some other reason failed to pu.sh home their advantage. Had the 
Italians experienced even a minor disaster at this period the 
whole course of the war might well have been different. As it was, 
the Italian High Command obtained a very good insight into 
the lighting capabilities of the Ethiopians and realised that", though 
personally brave, they were quite incapable of carrying out 
concerted , iBovements, . 
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By the end of January, therefore, , the position of the Italians 
on the northern front was by no means happy. The Etliiopians 
were well established in the Tembien which prevented the Italians 
from using the Axum— Macaile ■ road and constituted a permanent 

threat to the main Italian line of communication Adigrat 

Macale. 

During this period. Signor Mussolini, considering that tiie 
military situation called for the best military conimander that 
Italy could produce, had replaced General de Bono in November 
by Marshal Badoglio. On arrival the latter at once set about a 
thorough reorganization of the whole of the administrative arrange- 
ments — a task which taxed his energies and resources to the utmost. 

Meanwhile, on the Southern front, the Ethiopian main forces 
had concentrated in the Jijiga area under Ras Nacibou while 
a second substantial force under Ras Dasta moved down from 
SidamO' towards Graziani’s left flank about Dolo. In order to 
relieve the pressure on the northern and home fronts and to dispose 
of his threat to his own left flank Graziani, who had remained 
inactive since Ananle, attacked Dasta on January 13th with mech- 
anized forces, defeated him heavily at Nighelle, and drove the 
remnants of his army back to Wadera. This easy victory was partly 
due to the fact that the morale of Dasta ’s army had been sapped 
by gross maladministration and partly to the fact that his forces 
tried to stand up to tanks in ideal tank country with disastrous 
results. Graziani’s success not only had an excellent moral effect 
in Rome and on the northern army but also caused considerable 
alarm in the Ethiopian capital since it opened up a possible line 
of advance on Addis Ababa, via Allata and the Lakes. This 
resulted in the diversion of a number of Ethiopian troops intended 
for the northern front into Sidamo. 

During this period the Ethiopian northern armies had com- 
pleted their concentration and at the beginning of February Ras 
Moulougheta’s army was astride the “Imperial road,” Ras Kassa 
and Ras Seyum were in the Tembien and Ras Iiriru and 
D,edja2m,atGh Ayelii were still in Shire. ^ 

The third phase opened early in February when Marshal 
Badoglio had so far put his administrative house in order that he 
felt in a position to regain the initiative. The Italian Government 
was being subjected to heavy pressure from the League, the effect 
of sanctions was beginning to tell, the Italians held coniparatively 
little enemy country with which to bargain, and the rains were 
already within sight when the season for offensive campaigning 
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must cease. He had therefore several powerful incentives to vigor- 
ous action, and the Ethiopian concentration gave him his oppor- 

toiiity. 

Marshal Badogiio decided to strike first at Ras Mouloiigheta’s 
army which was occupying a strong position on and forward of 
the Ainba Aradam massif. He therefore concentrated, in and 
forward of Macalle, two corps, the First and Third, a total of seven 
divisions and a mass of eighty-one pieces of medium artillery. 
This 1 think you will agree was a fine administrative achievement 
as these large forces had to be concentrated and maintained on 
the single road Adigrat— Macalle wdiile, in addition, reserves of 
supplies and ammunition had to be built up. 

On the iith February Marshal Badogiio launched his attack 
iiiider cover of a heavy artillery bombardment, and by the evening 
of the istli the Italians, had captured the Ethiopian position 
which protected the approaches to the Amba Aradam massif itself. 
They then paused for two days while the heavy artillery moved 
forward and attacked again on the i 5 ch, the Amba being finally 
captured in the evening by the Alpini who stormed the crest 
from the rear. 

On the igth an Ethiopian force led by Bitw^oded Maconnen 
had carried out a counter-attack round the Italian left flank and 
had actually succeeded in entering Macalle, but on Maconnen 
becoming a casualty his force had dispersed. Had the Ethiopians 
been able to maintain themselves in Macalle for even quite a short 
time the position of the Italians would have been precarious. 

Meanwhile on the Italian right flank Ras Kassa and Seyum 
within sound and almost within sight of the battle made no move, 
though they could have intervened wich large forces by the second 
day, and in fact had instructions from the Emperor to do so. 

On the i6th the remnants of Ras Moulougheta’s army retired 
in disorder towards Dessye and were subjected to continuous and 
concerted air attack including a proportion of mustard gas. The 
last straw was when the Raia and Azebu Gallas, who had been in 
touch with the Italians for some months, rose and attacked the 
fugitives. From this moment the retreat became a complete rout 
and all hope of rallying the fugitives was lost. Ras Moulougheta 
liimself wvas killed by 

Having defeated Ras Moulougheta, Marshal Badogiio next 
tuHRx! his attention to Ras Kassa and wSeyum. He diverted the 
3 id Coips from the pursuit of Ras Moulougheta westwards along 
tlie soiuh bank of the River Gheva, afterwards turning them north 
(Old tln’o.wing them across, the- river. ■ This was; a fiiio ad^tBisfra- 
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tive performance as it entailed feeding the whole corps for three 
days partly by air and partly by rations carried on man-pack. 
At the same time the Eritrean Corps was set in motion from the 
north-east so that the two Rases would be caught between the 
two corps. Actually after one day of somewhat confused fighting 
the Ethiopians managed to escape by night past the right flank 
of the 3rd Corps, and it is possible that the Italians meant, them 
to do so. Their retreating columns were discovered by the Italian 
air forces the next morning and were subjected to heavy air attack 
with both bombs and gas which very soon turned their retreat into 
a rout. Both forces subsequently broke up into small bodies and 
dispersed towards their home districts. 

Marshal Badogiio's third blow was directed at Ras Imru and 
Dejazmatch Ayelii in Shire. His plan of attack here ivas to 
advance the and Corps westwards in the direction of Selaclaca — 
Coitza while the newly formed 4th Corps made a wide detour and 
came down through the waterless country in northern Shire onto 
the Ethiopian left flank. The attack opened on the a6th February 
but the and Corps met strong opposition and made little progress 
during the first three days. On the fourth day, however, the advance 
of the 4th Corps, which had been entirely supplied and watered 
by air since it left Eritrea, made itself felt and the Ethiopian armies 
retreated towards the crossing of the Tecazze at Mai Timchet, 
Again, the Italian air fmxe intervened and subjected the fugitives 
to air and gas attack especially at the crossing. After crossing the 
river Ayelifs men who were close to their home district imme- 
diately dispersed, whilst Imru’s men broke up into small bodies 
and continued their headlong flight southwards, harried by cer- 
tain sections of the local populadon. 

Thus in the short space of three weeks Marshal Badoglio had 
destroyed the three major Ethiopian armies on the northern front, 
had regained the initiative and had opened up the way to Addis 
Ababa. ■ 

He now paused to appreciate the situation. His intelligence 
service, .which was very good, informed him accurately of tlte 
complete state of disruption of the three defeated northern armies. 
He also knew that there was a serious rebellion in Gojjam for tlie 
suppression of which considerable forces had been diverted, and 
that the only remaining enemy force 'between him and Addis 
■Ababa .was the res.erve army, including the Imperial Guard, which 
.was under the .pe,rsonal command of the Emperor in the Ouorani- 
DeSvSye area. The Marshal therefore decided that if he could defeat 
this, .army there was a cha.nce of being able tO' reach Addis Ababa 
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and base himself on the railway before active operations were 
stopped by the rains, an event which would normally occur in 
aboiu ten' weeks’ time. He realised that if he could not feach 
Addis Ababa and use the railway, the line which he must hold 
during' the rainy season would be limited by the location of his 
weatherproof roadheads and could not on reasonable estimates be 
far south of the Tacazze. He therefore took the bold decision 
of attempting the occupation of Addis Ababa before the rains 
rendered further movement impossible, and with this end in view 
ordered a general advance on all fronts. We now know how bold 
a decision this was, seeing that with unlimited labour and under 
peace conditions the road only reached Addis Ababa in June 1937. 
The 1st and Eritrean Corps were directed down the Imperial 
Road with the task of gaining contact with the Ethiopian reserve 
army and bringing it to battle. The 3rd Corps was directed on 
.Sncota where it could to a certain degree protect the flank of the 
1st Corps, while three new lines of advance were initiated — one 
from Assab to Sardo in the heart of the Danakil country; one 
through the .Semien via Debat towards Gondar, and one parallel 
to the Sudan border with Gondar as its objective. The advance 
on Sardo was carried out by quite a small body of native troops 
over a waterless volcanic desert, all supply, evacuation of casual- 
ties, etc., being carried out by aircraft which landed near the 
column daily. Sardo was occupied on March 11th. The advance 
through the Semien was carried out by the and Corps and 3rd 
Eritrean Brigade, its object being to protect the flank of the Gondar 
column and prevent Ras Imru’s and Dejazmatch Ayelu’s forces 
from re-uniting. The advance on Gondar was made by an im- 
provisied mechanized column of five hundred vehicles under 
Starace, the Secretary-General of the Fascist Party and a lieutenant- 
general in the Militia. It was a remarkable performance. The 
column advanced through trackless country often covered with 
grass ten feet high and relied on aircraft for information and 
local protection. Had the Ethiopians set alight the grass which 
was tinder dry it is more than possible that the whole column 
would have been annihilated. Howmver, they did not and Gondar 
was occupied on 1st April. 

At the same time. Marshal Badoglio ordered his Quarter- 
mas tei-General to collect a large column of motor transport and 
to hold it in readiness to march on Addis Ababa as soon as he 
should give the word. 

The 1st and Eritrean Corps continued their advance south- 
wards with little opposition until they reached the area of the 
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Mecan Pass. Here on March, :217th the' Marshal intercepted a wire- 
less message from the Emperor to the Empress and learnt that the 
Emperor was assembling the reserve army for attack. The two.’ 
Italian Corps therefore took np a strong defensive position about 
Mai Gio. 

On the morning' of April i.st the Ethiopians, led by the 
Imperial Guard, attacked with great violence and attacks contin- 
ued througiiout the day. Though, at times the situation was 
anxious the Italians were well entrenched and stood firm, and 
the Ethiopian losses were enormous. In the evening the Italians 
counter-attacked and occupied part. of the Ethiopian position, and 
during the night the Ethiopian army commenced its retreat. The 
next morning, harassed by the Italian Air Force, the retreat be- 
came a rout, and to make matters worse several local tribes at- 
tacked the fugitives. 

With this defeat all hope of organized resistance in the north 
vanished, and after spending a miserable month as a fugitive the 
Emperor left the country. 

The reasons which decided the Emperor to risk all at Mai 
Cio are still not known. He seems to have suddenly reverted to 
the primitive attack methods of his ancestors probably due to a 
state of mind engendered by extreme exhaustion, physical and 
mental, pressure from his remaining chiefs and disappointment 
at receiving a negative answer to a last desperate personal appeal 
to Great Britain for help. 

Marshal Badoglio, directly he had news of the victory at Mai 
Cio, moved his headquarters by air to Dessye and ordered for- 
ward the medianicai transport column wdiich had been collected 
for the march on Addis Ababa. 

The actual advance on Addis Ababa was a very fine example 
of endurance and administrative improvisation. It was carried 
out ill tivo columns. A mechanized column of seventeen hundred 
and. twenty vehicles manned by the 1st Corps moved along the 
so-called main road through Debra Brehan, while a lightly 
equipped Eritrean brigade moved on foot over the hills by the 
direct . track tlirougii Emberta. The former column was follotved 
by the bulk „of the Eritrean Corps on foot. The advance began 
oil .'2,3rd April. No enemy resistance w^as encountered but the 
mechanized column' found that the so-called road was. little better 
than a track without .foundations, Tende'.red almost .'impassable by 
the rains , and . by' Ethio.pian demolitions. In '.many places every 
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veiiide had to be man-handled and in others entirely new diver- 
sions had to be cut out of the solid hillside. The Eritrean dis- 
mounted brigade arrived within sight of Addis Ababa first and 
it was not until May 4tli that the motorized column made con- 
tact witli them. On the afternoon of May 5th the two columns 
entered Addis Ababa together, the city having been a prey to 
looting and murder for the previous four days 

To tiini back to the southern front. Early in March Ras 
JSJacibou tlioiight, or was told, that it was his duty to produce 
a diversion. He therefore called for his Turkish advisers, Wehib 
Faslta and Farouk Bey, and demanded an appreciation. 

The latter advised against an offensive and reconimended on 
the contrary that he should withdraw^ to the Harrar foothills and 
there dig in and carry out intensive training; leaving small forces 
on the low ground to hat'ass the Italians whose line of communi- 
cation, already long enough, would in the event of their trying 
to advance be still further drawn out. Nacibou as usual ignored 
their advice and decided to stage an offensive in the direction of 
Denan. If successful, his troops were then to turn eastwards and 
take Gorahai from the rear. As usual, much time was wasted in 
fruitless discussion and it was not until April i^tii that Niicibou 
attacked. Not only were his forces inadequate but General 
Graziaiii, who had intercepted ail his opponent’s orders, had 
massed the Libyan division on his left flank to counter the threat. 
The Ethiopian attack met with a small local success near 
Dagamodo and was then checked by General Graziani who, on 
the 15th, passed to the counter-offensive in three columns. The 
left column consisted of the Libyan Division and a mechanized 
force for exploitation. The centre column consisted of a native 
brigade and irregulars under General Frusci and the right column 
of Forest Militia and Irregulars under General Agostini. 

Fierce fighting took place on the front of the Libyan Divi- 
sion during the 16th and 17th and on the 18th the Ethiopians 
started to withdraw along the whole front. The Italians followed 
but the weather had by this time broken, thereby limiting air 
action, and in spite of several days’ fierce fighting, especlalBy on 
April i*4th and ^5th, the Ethiopians managed to make good their 
retreat with their forces still maintaining some sort of cohesion. 

Daghabur was occupied on April 30th, Harrar on May 8th 
and contact with Marshal Badoglio’s troops was made by means 
of the railway on May gth. 

So ended organized resistance. 
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Since then the Italians have been gradually but steadily 
occupying and pacifying the country. . Their methods have been 
drastic, by our standards even ferocious. Broadly speaking, their 
policy seems to be to eliminate the Amhara and a proportion of 
the Slioans altogether, both by direct action and by encouraging 
the one-time subject races to persecute their old oppressors. They 
have had many minor reverses in the course of pacification and 
have in every case exacted a savage vengeance. They have under- 
taken an ambitious road programme which is going on reason- 
ably well' and the im|>ortation of Italian military colonists has 
begun. The real trouble is that the whole framework of the 
development scheme is too big. It was drawn up in the first flush 
of victory when Signor Mussolini’s favours were all for tlie new 
colony. Since then Spain has come into the limelight and the 
East African colony has found itself with a iiuge framework and 
slender resources. Perhaps a little disillusionment is also discern- 
ible in that the country is not the El Dorado wliich the Italian 
people were led to suppose, but one requiring years of patient 
toil and development before it will pay di\Idends. 

Nevertheless the Italians are there to stay and it is futile for 
“Diehards” to try and keep aiive the myth of Ethiopian indepen- 
dence. The old Empire broke up on the field of Mai Cio and 
the Emperor could not return to Ethiopia to-day even if the 
Italians were not in occupation. Everything is tops}~tLirvy, the 
Amhara and the Shoans are scattered and the Galla and other 
one-time subject races are up. 

The constant opposition which the Italians are meeting is 
no longer the opposition of a desperate nation but of a number 
of independent tribes, races and districts who resent the white 
man’s disciplined rule and methods. Whether tlie world recog- 
nises Italian sovereignty in Ethiopia or not, affects them not one 
Aviiit. They are not in touch with the outside world and they 
^vili go on giving trouble until they are tamed. Italy has a long 
and hard I'oad to travel in her East African colbny just as we 
iiave had in niost of our oolonial adventures, but barring a major 
outside diversion such as an European war site will win through. 

Before finishing, I would like to consider the military lessons 
we can learn from the campaign, and appreciate how at the cost 
of only some foiir-and-a-hal£ thousand admitted casualties, Italy was 
able, in .seven months to conquer an Empire, contrary, to the prog- 
nostications of all the chancelleries and general stalls , of E,urope 
not excluding their own. To take the latter first.. The, initial 
mistake the world made was. not ■ so much to underrate the 
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capabilities of the, Italians but to overrate the cohesion of the 
Etiiiopiaii Empire. "We nO'W know that the outwardl)' united, 
front presented by, the , Ethiopian Empire was a facade, behind 
which the bonds of Empire were Loose indeed and quite incapable 
of standing strain. The extent to which Italian propaganda and 
gold had undermined the loyalty of many of the Ethiopian sub- 
ject races was also not realized. Later, when the wai had begun, 
the failure of sanctions to take .early effect and the lack of visible 
assistance gradually induced a feeling of despair amongst the 
Ethiopians. It was the reaction of a primitive people let down 
by uiiethods which they could not understand. When the edifice 
did start crumbling poor communications prevented the Emperor 
froin exerting personal control, and a merciless use of the air arm 
and of gas made the break-up complete. Italy was a signatory to 
the Gas Convention and it had been assumed that she would 
hesitate to use it. 

The Ethiopian individually fought well but his higher 
leaders were mostly men of straw, jealous of each other, dilatory 
and incapable of sudden or sustained action. There was no com- 
petent “small leader” class between the big feudal lords and the 
soldiers such as is found amongst our own Indian frontier tribes. 
When the feudal lord fell or w^as discredited, his whole force at 
once lost cohesion and discipline. 

To turn to the military lessons: 

The most important I will give in Marshal Badoglio’s own 
ivords: “The war has upset much theoretical data, capacity of 
roads and tracks, use of mechanical transport, length and speed 
of marches, needs of the soldier. All this requires re-study in 
accordance with the underlying conception of making greater 
demands on all by all. This applies espedaliy to mechanical 
transport which has now been proved capable of employment 
under conditions previously considered impossible.” 

Secondly:,, tlie whole administrative organization was on a 
lavish, not to say wasteful scale, but it prove.d to be economical 
in the long run since che war was , finished in one year. The 
wastage in lorries particularly was enormous. Are we not some- 
times inclined to be overcareful of our material? 

Thirdly", the Italians are very much more competent in every 
way than they appear to be to the average Anglo-Saxon observer. 
1 lie appearance of their troops and equipment is often slovenly 
Anglo-Saxon, standards but because troops appear slovenly it 
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The Italo-Abyssmian Campaign^ 

does not mean, as it would with us, that their morale has dete- 
riorated. It is a matter of difference in temperament and differ- 
ent values set on different qualities. 

Foiirtlily, use of the air arm was interesting and novel. Apart 
from wholesale supply by aii', aircraft often took the place of 
ground troops in both defence and attack. In the latter case low 
flying aircraft were used for providing covering fire instead of 
artillery. It is important to note that this was done against an 
enemy possessing no air force, but nevertheless the subject merits 
careful study for our own small wars. 

Fifthly, the quality of the Eritrean troops ajid of their white 
officers proved to be high. At present the expansion of Italy's 
colonial army in Ethiopia is not excessive for the task of paci- 
fication, but should Italy ever think fit to build up a large colonial 
army there, the quality will be high. 

In conclusion, I think one must pay a tribute to the general- 
ship, power of accurate appreciation and will-power of Marshal 
Badogiio; to the inherent hardiness of the Italian soldier; and 
to the genius for improvisation of the Italian administrative staff. 
In my opinion, Marshal Badogiio will find a place in history 
amongst the great commanders. It is also wmrthy of note that 
few great commanders have ever received from their Home 
Government such complete confidence and wiiole-hearted support 
as Marshal Badogiio received from Signor Mussolini. Perhaps 
w’^e as a race would do well to profit by that lesson. 
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, RAID ON ARSAL KOT AND GULZAMIR KOX 
sist JUNE 1937 

During the Spring of 1937, the fighting in Waziristaii 

was at its heaviest, the Faqir of Ipi, the leader of the tribal forces, 
had held his headquarters impervious to continual air bonibard- 
nieiit in the big caves known as Arsal Kot After the occupation 
of Sham Plain in May 1937 troops had advanced in a converging 
inovenient on Arsal, and Arsal Kot and the caves were destroyed. 

The Faqir and his adherents disappeared into the mountain- 
ous regions bordering the Sliaktu and the troops had again with- 
drawn to the Sham Plain where they were busily engaged in. 
opening of the country by road making. Taking advantage of 
tlieir preoccupation the Faqir began to feel his way cautiously back 
to his old haunts, conveniently situated, as they were, on the 
borders of Mahsiid and Wazir land. By June he was back in 
Barainand, only a mile from Arsal Kot, and the sniping of camps 
and road protection troops and other acts of hostility were fre- 
quent. The organisation and encouragement came from the Faqir 
of Ipi. 

At tliat time the Faqir had no large immediate following. 
The gangs would come and go and there was always a number of 
visitors, but the large lashkars had disappeared. On the other 
hand the Faqir still had the sympathy of the tribes and his capture 
would have had the greatest possible effect in bringing peace to 
Waziristaii. 

On the 17th June reliable information was received that the 
Faqir was at Gulzamir Kot, one mile south of Baramand, and a 
plan was made to capture him. The plan was formed under the 
following circumstances : 

(a) There were two infanti'y brigades at Ghariom and one 

infantry brigade at Coronation Camp. 

(b) Gharioni is five and a half and Coronation Camp eight 

and a quarter miles as the crow flies from Gulzamir 
Kot. The intervening country in both cases iss 
difficult and hilly. 

(c) If Scouts were to do the raid it was estimated that sixteen 

platoons would be necessary. But neither the Toclii 
Scouts nor the South Waziristaii Scouts could, indi- 
vidually, raise sixteen platoons and at the same time 
hold their existing forts and camps. Therefore, if 
Scouts were chosen this would entail a combined force 
, from both Corps. 
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(d) The imperative factor was to ensure secrecy. The only 

hope of the raid ■ being a success was that it should 
come as a complete surprise. 

(e) It was not expected that the Faqir would have a large 

following with him. But it was realised that if fighting 
started at Guhamir Kot a lashkar of a thousand 
upwards might collect in two hours from the villages 
north and south of Barari Narai and intercept the 
raiding force in its way back to Sham. 

Ill consideration of these factors it was decided that the raid 
should be done by Scouts. Their speed, their practice in village 
searching and round ups and their capabilities in breaking off an 
engagement quickly and extricating themselves from a difficult 
position made them suitable for the task. On the other hand, 
there was danger of loss of secrecy in concentrating the force. In 
the case of the South Waziristan Scouts the concentration entailed 
a two hundred mile lorry move. 

On the night iS/igth June eight platoons of the South 
Waziristan Scouts under Major Skrine were moved by lorry from 
Jandoia via Tank and Bamiu to Mir Aii, where they arrived in 
day light and staged for one day. On the soth this party moved 
by I'orry to Dosalii wiiere eight platoons of the Tochi Scouts under 
Major Felix Williams had already been collected. At 6 p.m. on 
the 20th the sixteen platoons, in lorries and escorted by tanks, pro- 
ceeded from Dosalii to Ghariom. 

The arrangements from here were as follows: — The Scouts 
u’ere to move out by night and raid the Gulzamir Kot area at 
daybreak. As soon as possible after daybreak the ist Indian 
Infantry Brigade was to arrive at Pasal, a point two miles up 
stream from Arsal Kot and cover the Scouts in their retirement. 
Major Felix Williams' plan was as follows: — 
ia) A combined march of both Scouts corps to the Sliaktu 
at Pasal along the nullah as shown in the sketch map. 
{b) At Pasal the two corps were to split. The South Wazir- 
istan Scouts were to make for the high slopes on the 
south bank of the Shaktu and bear down on Gulzamir 
Kot. The Tochi Scouts were to advance through Pasal 
to the Baramand area, block the Shaktu, search the 
area and, if necessary, provide a reserve to send to the 
South Waziristan Scouts if needed on the south bank. 
Both corps were to act independently in their areas, 
but when ready to retire the order would come from 
Major Skrine. 
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Tlie Scouts were to follow their usual method of night patrolling, 
blit special emphasis was laid oii “No- shooting/^ If the enemy 
opeiietl fire men were to ' kneel, fix bayonets and \eait for an 

ofiirei'ls order. 

llie Scours iiad six British officers and were accompanied by 
a giiiiner siifialtern as for\¥ard observation o-fficer and by their 
own medical, officer. The men numbered six iiiindred. 

At 11 p.iii. the party moved off with Todii Scouts leading, 
Ca|.)taiii Giiiison commanding the van. A last minute report that 
iweh'e Alahsiids had been seen that day piqueting the route was 
disi'egarded on the suppositioiy, afterwards proved correct, that 
this was only a day piquet. 

The route follotved was via the Sham. Algad, the track in 
s.;|uares oyR) and oStyr^ and thence .down the nullah from 086^54 
to where it joins the Shaktu. There was a small moon, w^hich 
enabled the coluuin to thread its way through the innuiiierabfe 
boulders wiiidi lay across the narrow pat,h, lying deep between 
Sleep faced cliffs which dosed in from, time to time to form unscah 
able ravines. The column moved in a loose file march 
formation spread over the best part of half a mile. The forward 
platoons moved slowly enough, but those behind were running 
i.iiost of the waiy in the endless concertina characteristic of night 
marches. After three hours the Shaktu was reached, the -distance 
covered being about five miles. All ’was quiet and it seemed that 
the mass of Mahsiid villages' 'wdiich began one mile up-stream in 
the Shaktu were still unaware that the Scouts were iiow' between 
the:in and their Faqir. The South ■ Waziristan Scouts now moved 
to the south bank of the Shaktu, the Tochi Scouts remaining on 
the northern side. From here the two corps moved independently. 
The going was still difficult though less confined. There was now 
110 track to follow, but the bed of the Shaktu lay below, forming 
both - a guide and a dividing line. The last two miles of the 
ad'i'ance took up two hours, and by 4 -a.m. the Scouts were formed 
up behind the areas to be searched. Forward reconnaissances 
were made in .the dark and at 4.45 a.m. the Scouts, breaking up 
.Into -smaller formations, moved' forward into dhosen positions 
round the area. First light was at 5 a.m., and by , 5.15 a.m. the 
Scouts WTre established in: positions as under: — 

.Tochi Scouts ’—The ridge from (exclusive) Arsal to (exclusive) 
Knoll i56i>78, with a block in the Shaktu about 158^75. 

. South Wmiristan Scouts.— The high ground on the general 
line 154564 to 143^^3 '^^vith a block in the Shaktu, about 141566. 
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At 5.15 a.i'iL die search began in the following areas: 

Tochi Scouts . — The ground lying in squares 14^7 and 1527. 

Sbuth WaziriMin Scouts . — ^The nullahs in square 1426 to 
tlieir jiiiiction with die Shaktu; later Gulzamir Kot and the other 
Kots shown on the map in square 1426 and the ground in square 
1426 and 1526.. The blocks remained in. position and. the searching 
parties with fixed bawnets moved off i,n well opened formations 
into their areas. The first thing to be noticed, by the Tochi 
Scouts was a small village on the left bank, not marked on the 
map, at 157270. Scouts entered the huts which they found to 
be deserted except for one of them in which were two Hindus, 
lying bound and gagged in a corner of the room. While the 
Hindus were being released another party of Scouts noticed some 
caves near the village 'which were occupied. One man in the 
mouth of a cave was laying a careful aim with his rifle, but seeing 
the Scouts advancing rapidly towards him he hastily abandoned his 
rifle and he, together with three companions surrendered. He 
afterwards proved to be the much wanted Arsal, the host of the 
Faqir of Ipi throug'hout the spring fighting. The two Hindus 
had been kidnapped from Bannu four months previously and were 
being held to ransom. They w^ere in a half starved condition 
being little more than skin and bone, and were incoherent in their 
gratitude on being released. 

In the South Waziristan Scouts area seven Mahsudsi were 
arrested in Gulzamir Kot. There were also a few women about 
the place wdio were left, but were not allowed beyond the blocks. 
At 6 a.m. a man was seen approaching the village from the Shaktu. 
He was ordered to halt but attempted to run away. When 
surrounded he calmly lay down and loaded his rifle, wfiereupoo 
he was shot dead. He afteinvards turned out to be a Mahsud. 
mullah who had been a figure of some importance in the Faqir’s 
headquarters. 

At 6.30 a.m. the search was over. The Faqir was not in the 
area. The countryside was quiet and the one shot fired during 
the operation did not appear to have attracted attention. The 
withdrawal was organised and commanded by Major Skrine and the 
Scouts of both Corps fell back through a 'series of blocks. There 
was no. following up and the 1st Brigade was met liolding their 
position at Pasal. Ghariom was reached without incident. 

. Many days' after the raid it was established that the Faqir had 
received information on the 20th (the day before the raid) that 
a raid was likely to be made on Gulzamir Kot, and had accordingly 
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llie Scouts were to follow their usual method of night patrolling, 
but .sfjccial emphasis was laid on “No shooting.” If the enemy 
opened lire men were to kneel, fix bayonets and wmit for an 

(iflic’i'r's order. 

'lilt; Scoufs had six British ofiicers and were accompanied by 
ij o'iiiiner sufialtern as forward observation officer and by their 
own medical officer. The men numbered six hundred. ^ 

At li p.in, tile party moved O'ff with Todii Scouts leading, 
Captain Giinson commanding the van. A last minute report that 
twelve Mahsuds had been seen that day piqueting the route was 
disregarded on the siippositioiy, afterwards proved correct, that 
tliis was only a day piquet. 

The route followed was i.>ia the Sham Algad., the track in 
squares 07^!) and oSsf) and thence down the nullah from 086^54 
to where it joins the Shaktu. There was a small moon, which 
enaliled the coiiinin to thread its way through the innumerable 
boulders Tvliich lay across the narrow path, lying deep between 
steep faced cliffs which dosed in from time to time to form unscal- 
able ra\’ines. The column moved in a loose file march 
ioniiation spread over the best part of half a mile. The forward 
platoons inoved slowly enough, but those behind were running 
most of the way in the endless concertina characteristic of night 
ma relies. After three hours the Shaktu was reached, the distance 
covered being about five miles. All was quiet and it seemed that 
the inass of Mahsiid villages which began one mile upstream in 
the Shaktu were still unaware that the Scouts were now between 
tlietn and their Faqir. The South Waziristan Scouts now moved 
to the south bank of the Shaktu, the Tochi Scouts remaining on 
the nortliern side. From here the two corps moved independently. 
The going was still difficult though less confined. There was now 
110 track to follow, but the bed of the Shaktu lay below, forming 
both a guide and a dividing line. The last two miles of the 
advance look up two hours, and by 4 a.ni. the Scouts were formed 
up behind the areas to be searched, Forw'ard reconnaissances 
were made in the dark and at 4.45 a.m. the Scouts, breaking up 
into smaller formations, moved forward into chosen positions 
round the area. First light was at 5 a.m., and by 5.15 a.m, the 
Scouts were established in positions as under: — - 

Tochi Scouis — The ridge from (exclusive) Arsal to (exclusive) 
Ivnoli 156^78, with a block in the Shaktu about 158:275. 

South Waziristan Scouts.-^^’Thc high ground' on. the general 
line 154464 to 143.363 with , a block in the Shaktu about 141366. 
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Ax 5.15 a.iii. the search began in the following areas: 

Tochi Scouts , — The ground lying in squares i4i>7 and 15^7. 

Sbiith Waziri^an Scouts , — ^The nullahs in square 14556 to 
their jiirictioii witli the Shaktu: later Gulzamii' Kot and the other 
Kots shown on the map in square 1426 and the ground in square 
i45f6 and .i5rh). The blocks remained in position and the searching 
parties with fixed bayonets moved off in well opened formations 
into their areas. The first thing to be noticed by the Tochi 
Scouts was a small village on the left bank, not marked on the 
map, at 157570. Scouts entered the huts which they found to 
be deserted except for one of them in which were two Hindus, 
lying bound and gagged in a corner of the room. While the 
Hindus were being released another party of Scouts noticed some 
caves near the village which were occupied. One man in the 
mouth of a cave was laying a careful aim with his rifle, but seeing 
the Scouts advancing rapidly towards him he hastily abandoned his 
rifle and he, together with three companions surrendered. He 
afterwards proved to be the much wanted Arsal, the host of the 
Faqir of Ipi throughout the spring fighting. The two Hindus 
had been kidnapped from Bannu four months previously and were 
being held to ransom. They were in a half starved condition 
being little more than skin and bone, and were incoherent in their 
gratitude on being released. 

In the South Waziristan Scouts area seven Malisuds were 
arrested in Gulzamir Kot. There were also a few women about 
the place who were left, but were not allowed beyond the blocks. 
At 6 a.m. a man was seen approaching the village from the Shaktix 
He was ordered to halt but attempted to run away. When 
surrounded he calmly lay down and loaded his rifle, wfiereupon 
he was shot dead. He afterwards turned out to be a Mahsud 
mullah who had been a figure of some importance in the Faqir’s 
headquarters. 

At 6.30 a.m. the search was over. The Faqir was not in the 
area. The countryside was quiet and the one shot fired during 
the operation did not appear to have attracted attention. The 
withdrawal was organised and commanded by Major Skriiie and the 
Scouts of both Corps fell back through a series of blocks. There 
was no following up and the 1st Brigade was met holding their 
position at Basal. Ghariom was readied wdthout incident. 

Many days after the raid it was esitablished that the Faqir had 
received information on the 50th (the day before the raid) that 
a raid was likely to be made on Gulzamir Kot, and had accordingly 
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moved to Marsanzai Mela (not marked on the map), on the even- 
ing of that day. On the arrival of the Scouts at Gulzamir Kot he 
was said to have left Marsanzai Mela in an easterly direction, his 
head, muffled in a sheet. He thus very narrowly escaped capture. 
But: the area of the search had been stipulated and the limit fixed. 
A non-observance of this limit might have led the Scouts through 
an endless number of unnamed Kots extendi, ng down, the banks 
of tlie Shaktu until they were beyond supporting distance of the 
brigade. 

The results of the raid were the release of the Hindus and 
die capture of Arsal. Following this capture the son of Arsal 
made Iris peace with Government, and has since kept this area 
quiet in the hopes of obtaining the release of his father from 
prison. 



INDIA’S SEA EIISTORY AND ITS LESSONS 
By Lieut*-Commander H. E. Felser Paine., Royal Indian Navy, 

In the earliest: days of India’s sea history, Iiido-Eiiropean 
t,rade was carried on b)' Arabs and Phaaiicians; the former in the 
Red Sea., Persian Gulf, and Indian Ocean, the latter in the Mediter” 
ranean. Althoiigh the control of trade in the Mediterranean 
passed through many hands in the succeeding centuries Phceni- 
cian, Greek, Roman and Venetian, the Arabs managed to retain 
their monopoly on the seas east of Suez until tlie discovery of the 
Cape Route and the arrival of the Portuguese. 

As regards the Far East, trade between India and China 
seems to have been carried on almost entirely by the latter country. 
There are several excellent descriptions of Ciiinese craft from 
such early tvriters as I bn Batuta., Friar Jordanus, and Nicolo 
Conti, all of whom agree that the junks of those da)'s were large 
and well built. Ibn Batuta mentions that thirteen Chinese junks 
were lying off Calicut when he was there. He describes the 
largest as carrying six hundred sailors and four hundred soldiers, 
others write of them as carrying crews of from two to three 
hundred. Each large junk was accompanied by three or four 
tenders, which were often used to tow their parent ship during a 
cairn. 

Gradually the Arab seamen must have penetrated further 
and further east, .for when Vasco da Gama first arrived at Calicut 
the Arabs seem to have had a complete monopoly of the sea trade 
of the Indian Ocean. Apart from pirates, who w^ere a menace 
from the first, and' private quarrels with rival traders, they had 
indeed had little opposition to fear. But an entirely new situa- 
tion' was created by the arrival of Vasco da Gama and his four 
ships. It did not take the Arabs long to realise that this new^ rival 
w'oiild. soon become a real menace to their trade , and they did 
' their' best , to destroy the newcomers. Although greatly out- 
numbered ill their early ■ fights, the Portuguese possessed two 
distinct advantages, superior armament and greater tactical skill, 
as a I'esiilt, of which both Da Gama and Albuquerque gained strik- 
ing victories over their opponents. 
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At that time the centre of trade in the East was the Malabar 
Coast. From there ships sailed for the west either through the 
Gulf of Aden and the Red Sea or by the Persian Gulf, and ships 
trading between India and China passed through the Malacca 
Siraits. For any hostile fleet the obvious points of attack were 
the t?iiirances to these narrow seas, and it did not take the Portu- 
guese long to discover this. Some eight years after Vasco da Gama 
first sigiited CaMcut, a fort was built and a garrison established at 
Socotra. Albuquerque with his squadron next sailed tO' Muscat 
where the Sultan surrendered after a short action and agreed to 
allow the Portuguese to build a fortified trading station. From 
Muscat he proceeded up the Persian Gulf to Ormuz which 
surrendered iinconditionaliy after one of the most amazing 
atlions in the whole of naval history. The capture of such 
places as Malacca and Goa folFowed later, and for a time ‘the 
ih)rtugiiese had squadrons of ships based on Goa, Aden, Ormuz 
and Malacca, besides having additional bases at such places as 
Cochin, Dill and Muscat. Thus they became complete masters 
of the Indian Ocean. At one time Albuquerque even ordered 
the blockade of the other West Coast ports so that all trade 
TOuld have to pass through Goa. His was undoubtedly a master 
mind in the control of sea communications. 

With the anival of the Dutch and the English the whole 
outlook of the Portuguese was changed. Up to that time their 
sea comniunications had been comparatively safe but now, in 
addition to defending their stations from attacks by land, they 
had to be prepared toi withstand attacks at sea. Still, they had 
the great advantage of being in possession of fortified bases from 
which their squadrons could pick up fresh supplies of ammunition 
and stores. 

While the Dutch had been penetrating the Malay Peninsula, 
the English had been trying their luck in the Gulf of Cambay. 
The Portuguese had a fortified' base at Diu, and, when, during 
the sixth voyage of the East India Company, Sir Henry Middleton 
arrived off Surat the presence ,of a, Portuguese' squadron prevented 
the Giijeratis. from doing any trade with him. . 

Ill February i6u Captain. Thomas Best sailed from 
Graves.enci with the ‘‘Dragon*’ and the “Hoseander.” Six months 
later ' these two ships anchored' off Surah, As there was ' :no 
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Portuguese sqiiadrou ' present Best at once started trade negotia- 
tions and a treaty was signed with the ' Governor's of Ahniedabad 
and 'Surat. As soon as the Portuguese heard of Best’s arrival 
a squadron of four galleons was sent to drive him away. 

The Portuguese ships' were 'bigger and far more lieavily ariiied 
than the small! English vessels, but. they were chiefly, manned by 
soldiers. The “Dragon” and 'the “lioseander” nvere handy and 
manned by expert seamen, with the result that the Portuguese' were 
contiiiually outmanceuvred. After the first engagement, at one 
period of which three enemy ships were ashore, Best went across 
to the other side of the Gulf for water and supplies. When the 
Portuguese followed, he at once put to sea and attacked them 
and, after an engagement lasting two days, damaged, tiieiii so 
severely tliat they had to retreat to Diu for repairs and supplies. 
Best, however, was also in a difficuh position as he leas running 
short of ammunition and had no base to which lie could return for 
a further supply. Had the Portuguese attacked liim again a very 
difi'erent story might have been ivritten, but altltough tiiey once 
again appeared in sight, they left his two ships severely alone, 
neither did they interfere with the merchants who had been left 
on shore. Thus was struck the first blo'w for English trade in 
the east. 

' Afeanwhile the Dutch had concentrated on the Malay 
Archipelago. Although they failed for some time to capture 
Malacca from the Portuguese, t.hey were, able tO' found their own 
headquartersi at Batavia, close to the Straits of Sunda, and to 
destroy any English, trade which existed in that region. And the 
Portuguese tliemselves were unable, owing to shortage of ships, 
to interfere seriously with this establishment of Dutch trade. 
By the beginning of the seventeenth century the three European 
powers were fighting, more or less openly, for control of the Indian 
'Ocean. Shortly afterwards the Dutch and the East Itidia 'Com- 
pany at home conduded an alliance against the Portuguese' and 
a^ combined Dutch ' and English fleet blockaded' Goa. This 
meant that, altlioiigh the Portuguese still held Goa, no merdiaa- 
dise or 'ships could get back to Po-rtugak 'It also, meant that no 
reiriforceinents from- Indian s-hores could 'reach the Portuguese 
sq'uadron in the, Persian Gulf, a Tact of which the East India 
Company were . quick ; to take advantage. An expedition was des- 
patched,. which destroyed the Portuguese 'squadron i.n the Gulf 
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and, with the aid of Persian troops, captured Ormuz. By 1650 
lh-)rtiigaFH sea power in the east had vanished. Malacca had 
lieeii captured after a siege of over ten years, Goa had been block- 
aded several years in succession so that its trade with Lisbon had 
roiiic to a standstill Muscat had been taken by the Arabs, Galle 
arid Triiicomalee had fallen to the Dutch. The Portuguese who 
liad started the century with the tremendous advantage of being 
the only nation with good fortified bases in the east had lost 
iheiri through having insufficient ships to keep their sea communi- 
cations open. The Dutch, in particular, with their superior 
fleet, were building or capturing bases as they required them. 
Me‘arn\liile the English, who were badly in need of a fortified 
liaitiour, were ilhprepared in the east for the war which broke 
out with Holland in and an English fleet was severely 

defeated in the Gulf of Cambay. Fortunately, however, for the 
East India Company, English fleets in home waters gained deci- 
sive victories, with the result that they could await and capture 
the rich convoys from Batavia as they proceeded up the English 
Channel. When peace was declared, the Dutch were compelled 
to recognise the rights of the East India Company in Eastern 
waters. In spite of this it may be said that throughout the second 
half of the seventeenth century the whole of the eastern trade 
was, more or less, controlled by the Dutch and it was only the 
superiority of the English fleet in home waters that prevented 
the former from taking action against the P^ast India Company 
settlements. And the latter were steadily expanding. The 
loundations of Fort St. George were laid at Madras in 1639. 
Bombay was acquired as part of the dowry of Catherine of 
Braganza in 1665, and by 1686 Englishmen had started to settle 
at .Calcutta. 

The closing years of the century brought trouble of a different 
sort. There was a shortage of both English and Dutch ships in 
the east, with a consequent loss of European prestige. A Moham- 
medan fleet of nearly a hundred ships blockaded Bombay, which 
had recently become a headquarters of the East India Company, 
'...but failed to capture,: it. . At the same time the- Sultan of Muscat's 
fleet: attacked the Mahratta sea forces and raided many of ' the 
Malabar ports. A few’* years later this same fleet attacked' and 
captured a great part of Portuguese East Africa, which for a time 
, became a colony of Muscat,. 
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It is at the end of this century also that a new factor appears 
on the scene in the person of the European pirate. Ciiivers in 
the “Soldado/’ Babington in the *‘Ghanning Mary,” Bowen in the 
'‘Speaker’' and Ciilliford were operating at about this time, to 
say nothing of the famous Captain Kidd. A squadron of Danish 
pirates was cruising in Eastern waters. Not unnaturally native 
pirates, who had been active since ships sailed the Indian Ocean, 
became more dangerous than ever before. 

The most famous of these were the Mahrattas who operated 
from their headquarters at Viziadroog along the whole of the 
coast between that place and Bombay. Indeed, it was not until 
1756 that they were linaily attacked and destroyed l:)y Admiral 
Watson who had witii him fourteen hundred men commanded 
by Clive. Other notorious pirates of the period were those of 
Kiitch, with headquarters at Beyt, the Joasmi of the Persian Ciilf 
and the Muscat Arabs. The last named were deep sea pirates 
and for that reason, next to the European, the most to be feared. 

The next century opened fairly quietly, the tiiree European 
Powers were at peace, and apart from the continual raids 
of pirates, there was little lighting. The latter half of the century, 
however, brought a new rival into the field, in the shape of the 
French. For the first time in the history of the Indian Ocean 
most of the fighting took place in the Bay of Bengal. 

The first of the three wars between the English and the 
French was chiefly remarkable for the brilliance of the French 
naval commander. La Bourdonnais. Early in the war he took 
Madras, but later had the misfortune to have nearly the whole 
of his fleet destroyed by a cyclone, which necessitated a hurried 
retreat to Mauritius, at that time the nearest French base, for 
repairs. A further blow to French chances of victory in the East 
was struck when a squadron of their ships sent to join La Boiir- 
donnais in Mauritius was completely destroyed by an Englisli 
.fleet ill the Bay of .Biscay. Finally at the treaty of Aix-La- 
Chapelle Madras was handed back to England. 

The Seven' Years’ War again renewed the struggle between 
the . .two . countries. This time, .after .three bloody if indecisive 
battles, the Frencli were forced .to retreat . for., good. The cause 
of this was, to. a great extent, lack of bases and stores. After the 
first engagement the French - squadron refitted at Poiididierry. 
After the- second the supplies at Pondicherry were exhausted and 
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the squadron was forced to go to 'Mauritius, only lo find that 
supplies there were also very low. The English fleet had in the 
■meantirae iiad a complete refit in Bombay. Thus,, after being 
badly damaged in the third engagement, the French ships were 
furced to return to France, and for the first time in history the 
British were left in undisputed command of' the eastern seas.' - 

For fifteen years England was at peace, and then once again 
she found herself at war, this time to be opposed by the combined 
fleets of France, Spain and Holland. Even more serious from the 
point of view of her ships out east was the fact that the French 
fleet was commanded by Admiral Suffren, probably the most 
brilliant sailor of that period. After four rather, indecisive 
engagements, in which Suffren had been badly supported by his 
ca|>tains, the English fleet was severely defeated in the fifth. 
Tlianks, however, to the victories of Howe and Rodney in west- 
ern waters, Britain was able at the peace which was shortly after- 
tvards declared to keep her Indian possessions, so that SuffrenAs 
briilli'ance was of little value in the end. With his departure 
ended the challenge to British supremacy in the Indian Ocean. 

In the years 1914-18 no big fleets invaded Indian waters, but 
we learnt yet another lesson, the lesson of the damage that can 
be done by a single modern raider such as the “Emden.*' 

In 1914 the East Indies Squadi’on consisted of the battleship 
“Swiftsure,” the light cruisers ‘‘Dartmouth” and “Fox” and three 
sloops. At the outbreak of wmr the “Swiftsure” and the “Dart- 
mouth” at once sailed to cut off the cruiser “Konigsberg,” then 
based at Dar-es-Saiaam, from the Gulf of Aden. The “Fox” and 
one sloop were left to patrol off Colombo and along the route 
between Colombo and Minikoi. It was obvious that with so few 
ships., on guard the Indian Ocean was almost an ' ideal hunting 
ground for a raider. The “Emden” was soon to demonstrate this. 
As soon as her depredations became known the “Hampshire” and 
the “Yar.moiitli” from the China squadron w^re 'sent to look for 
her, as also were the Japanese light cruiser “Chikiima” and the 
Russian light cruiser “Zhemchug.” In spite of these ships the 
“Emden” continued her raids with such, success that in the space 
of two months, she accounted for twenty-four ships. Their total 
value together with their cargoes -was estimated, at well over 
£a, 000,000. In addition to this she did considerable damage at 
. Madras and Cocos Island and 'sank the .“Zhemchug” and a French.. 
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destroyer at Penang. Perhaps the greatest sign of lier success was 
the fact tliat, except for a sliort period during the t^nid and 
Q:f September, all trade routes in the Bay of Bengal were closed 
frooi 14th September to md October. 

Such, then, is a brief sininnary of India’s sea history, and in 
studying it lire following four points have, 1 think, stood out in 
the past. 111 the lirst place naval supremacy in the Indian Ocean 
alone has seldom, proved sufficient. This was shown . on several 
occasions, especially perhaps in the Diucii war of 1655 and in the 
third French war. In tlie second place tiic importance of iiaving 
fortilied bases at strategic points is obvious. Every war that has 
been fought in the Indian Ocean has sliown tlie need for them. 
Singapore to-day is many times more important to us tlian 
Malacca or Batavia ever were to the Portuguese or the Dutch, 
for in those days there w^ere no great naval powers in the Far 
East. .In the third fortified bases without sufficient ships to keep 
ooniiiumications with them open are of little use. This was 
demonstrated in the history of Malacca and in the blockade of 
Goa by Dutch and English ships. Lastly, although no hostile 
fleet may be tlireatening the Indian Ocean, it is a fatal policy to 
leave trade routes insufficiently protected. The increase in piracy 
at tlie end of tiie seveinecnth century ivas directly due to this, 
and so, to a certain extent, was the success of tlie “Emden” in 
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1 he lollou ilig essay by Lieut.-Colonel C. M. P. Dunford was 
highly coiiimeiided by the judges. 

SUBJECT 

"'Discuss the dictum that the size of modern armies has 
rendered strategy ivholly subordinate to tactics.’" 
INTRODUCTION 

This paper is not in agreement with the view which the 
dictum expresises,, which, it is felt, is based on too narrow an 
application of the term “strategy” and results, to a great extent, 
from a failure to appreciate the events of the war of 1914 — 18 in 
their true perspective. 

If, for example, the future of strategy is under consideration, 
it is necessary to take into account many other factors than the 
size of modern armies. The mobility conferried by Siea-power 
and perhaps, in future, by air transport, must be given due weight. 
Then again, tlie flexibility of air striking-power and the additional 
mobility conferred on modern armies by mechanization must be 
taken into account, while beyond these lies the influence exerted 
by such >veapons as blockade, contraband control, financial and 
economic pressure and propaganda. 

Strategy in future wars will thus, it is suggested, reflect the 
iiifiueiice of many factors varying from the political to the military 
and will by no means be solely subordinated to tactics by reason 
of the size of the forces engaged. 

While, however, making every reservation in connection with 
this interpretation of strategy in its widest sense, it still remains 
to examine the dictum in its more narrow application — in a 
situation in whkh opposing armies are present in a theatre of 
operations — a situation which must still presumably arise in spite 
of ail that may occur in the wider field of the grand strategy of any 
particular war, as a whole. 

It is in this narrower application that the suggestion is made 
that the dictum results from a faulty perspective .of the course 
of the War of 1914—18, (particularly in France and Belgium. 

The average man who survived the experience of service 
on the Western Front retains a mental picture* — as evinced; in 
many books of reminiscences — of weeks or months of alternating 
duty in the trenches or at “rest,” interspersed by nightmare periods 
of incredible experiences during one of the great ofl^ensives. To 
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iiiiii the new tactical methods as they were evolved, the new 
weapons! as they became availahfe and, above all, the limited 
objective, seemed the iiitiinate horizon. Coiiid he with liis 
platoon, — his company, or even his brigade, — but seize and h.old 
an allocated fragment of the enemy’s defences in front of liini, , 
or keep the enemy out of his own bit of the line,, his task.'. was 
done, hisi heart was full, of thankfulness and pride. He might hear 
from time to time, almost wit.h a sense of pity, some wliisper of 
a great strategical conception, but to bim the immediate tactical 
problem was the beginning and the end of everything. 

It is believed that the collective effect of thousands upon 
thousands of such personal impressions has gone largely to produce 
the feeling that the size of modern armies places strategy in the 
background and will cause tactics to become tiie dominant factor 
in future campaigns, — 

“So that the ram that batters down tlie wall. 

For the great swing and rudeness of his poise, 

They place before his liand that made tlie engine, 

Or those that with the fineness of their souls. 

By reason guide his execution.”* 

In this paper it is proposed to examine some of tlie main 
phases of tiie Great War on tlie Western Front, as far as may 
be done in the space available, in an attempt to confute the 
dictum ill the very circumstances in which it would, at first sight, 
appear to be most easily supported. An endeavour will also be 
made to present wliat is believed n> be a truer picture of the 
relationship between strategy and tactics, the size of modern 
armies no t wi tlisitandi iig. 

It will be impossible to exclude all mention of operations 
in other theatres owing to their connection with and influence 
on events in F^rance and Belgium, but considerations of space will 
keep such references to a minimum and at the same time will 
limit, even a brief examination of operations on the Western 
Front to tlie following main examplesi: 

(a) The Opening Phase in iqi4 (Germany). 

(b) „ M .. (Allies). 

(c) September 1915. 

(d) 1916. Verdun and the Somme. 

(e) 1917* Ypres and Passchendaele. 

(f) 1918. The last German attacks and the final phase. 

, '^‘‘Troilus and Cressida.” , ... 
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‘HIE OPENING PHASE EN 1914 (GERMANY) 

Ix-si it be said that the opening period of the War forms 
TUT *Miotl basis for the examination of orn dictum, because tlie 
ioiccs dicn engaged had not grown to the enormous size which 
laUi- subjugated strategy to tactics, it is worth recording; that the 
Allies' (asutiities on tire Western Front in the first three months 
amoitittcd tOi just under one million men and those of the Germans 
tet srtine tiyyjOoo. ft is of this phase that Nlr. Winston Ghurchill 
remarks: "The scale and intensity of the first shock in 1914 has 
not been fully realised by the well-instructed French public, and 
is not at all understood in England.”* 

The German plan was conceived by Schlieffen as far back as 
iijoy hut was niodilied in the years before the War. Its aim was 
The desiruetion of the French army before Russian interventioh 
could make itself seriously felt. Speed being essential, it was 
decided to avoid the French fortress system by moving round it 
to the north. Tite success of this plan depended on the provision 
of overwhelming strength in the mass on the right wing, together 
with the conseejuent retention of none but the minimum essential 
holding and security forces on the French frontier and in the East. 
No attack was to be delivered by the German left until the French 
had been enveloped and driven back against their own fortifica- 
tions and the Swiss frontier. 

In spite of the strategic surprise which the Germans imme- 
diately attained by augmenting their first line with reserve 
formations, and thus producing far larger forces than had been 
anticipated, the plan failed and it is for us to consider whether 
this failure resulted from the size of the forces having subjugated 
strategy to tactics. 

Schlieffen had intended that, in order to gain space for 
movements, save time and facilitate maintenance, the German 
right wing should move not only through Belgium, but also across 
South Holland and the Limburg “Appendix.” Moltke, who 
succeeded Schlieffen as Chief of the Prussian Staff in 1905, 
abandoned this idea in order to avoid forcing Holland also into 
the ranks of Germany’s opponents. The administrative difficulties 
(>l the German armiesvvere thus increased and they were rendered 
addiiioually susceptible to the delaying power of the Belgians. 

Mohke also .strengthened the German left at the expense 
of the all-important right and thereby decreased the proportion 
■ between the two wings, according to German accounts, from 7 to 

’"The 'World Crisis 1916—18.” Part 1. Chap. il. ' 
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1 ,tO' ,3 tO' 1. It is true that the passage of tinie probably 
conipeiled some readjtistmeiit of the plan and that tlie intention 
was to retiirii tlie borrowed formations as soon UvS the si mat ion 
periiiitted. In the event, however, tlie Belgians elleetet! <[amage 
to the strategic railway by whicli this movenient would liave 
been carried out and thus frustrated the idea, althougii the 
Germans actually had the railway rolling stock in readiness. 
After the campaign had commenced the German right was further 
jiveakened by :th.e premature despatch' of reinforcements to- East 
Prussia and by ana.)ver-generous. provision to contain the Belgians 
at Antwerp. Finally, the mistake was made of launching what 
had been intended as the final phase of the Schliellen plan — the 
attack by the German left — before the French had been 
surrounded. ' ' • ’ ; 

The result of these actions; in the strategic field was that the 
redoubtable German right could onh muster some 13 * divisions 
against twice that number of Allied formations when the latter 
turned on the invaders at the Marne, and it was these same strat- 
egic factors which caused the failure of the German plan, rather 
than the effects of the size of the forces wdiicli took part in the 
many severe tactical' encounters of the early weeks of the War, at 
Mons, Landrecies, Le Gateau, Guise, and elsewliere. 

Our dictum is, in fact, confuted categorically by the British 
Official History of tlie War, which says that Kloltke failed, not 
because the presence of such large forces undermined the power 
of' strategy, but because he had not tlie' forces necevssary for so 
Vast an opera tion.f In General Ironside's words, “the German 
enveloping movenient failed tliroiigh lack of numbers.” 

THE OPENING. PHASEMN 1914 (FRANCE) 

Swayed by Fodi’s doctrine of the supreme importance of 
the offensive and with no intention of violating either Swiss or 
Belgian neutrality— which they anticipated tvouki be similarly 
respected by Germany — the original French .plan was to^ atr.ack 
yhe German centre through Alsace and Lorraine 

■ . The French plan of concentration made no provision, “'to 
^ iiiee,t , an .. envelopineiit carried out through Belgiimi , west of tlie 
Meuse or to^ cover the gap between western flank of their 
.Tiftli .Army (about the river Oise) and .the sea.*’ (§), . , In other 
.words it was, admirably .conceived to aid the .■German plan. Even 

-^See ‘'The 'Wai-fn Outline.’’- Liddell- Hart. P. 36. " ' 

■ t “Military .Operations, France and .Belgium, 1914.”- P. 61. .... 

, t'Taimejib'urgT Ironside. P.285'. 

§*‘Military Operations,. -France and Belgium, -A 914 A P. ll- 
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when it was learned that Belgian neutrality had been violated 
and iiu‘ Belgian appeal for assistance was received, Sordet s Cavalry 
Corps, which reconnoitred to the vicinity of Liege, failed to dis- 
cover any large German forces. The fact was that the Germans 
liad not )'el crossed the Meuse, but the inference drawn by the 
Id’cndi liigli Command was tiiat no important German forces were 
present in the riortii. 

The Freiidi ofi'ensive in Lorraine was repelled because tacti- 
cal trai'iiiiig liad failed to appreciate the enormous strength of 
fire-power when combined with the intelligent use of ground 
in the defence. Nor had the French forces which participated 
a sufficient margin of superiority over their opponents to provide 
a reasonable chance of decisive success. 

It appears that the French strategy was inherently faulty in 
undertakiiig an initial major offensive in face of a potentially 
superior enemy wdio held the initiative but, for the purposes of 
examining our dictum, it will suffice to pass this point and to 
ex[>Iaiii how the complete defeat, which the dictum would infer 
must have succeeded the tactical' failure of their main concep- 
tion, was averted by the French. 

Did the size of the forces engaged render strategy wholly 
subordinate to tactics? 

By the 15th August Joffre at last realised that large German 
forces, were advancing through Liege and at once commenced to 
extend and strengthen the French left by forming a group of 
divisions around Arras which, in part, consisted of formations 
■^vithdrawn from the Lorraine front. The Fourth Army was also 
iiioved from the rear of this front towards the Ardennes with the 
Fifth Army on its left and the B.E.F., on its arrival, further to 
the left again. These strategical movements were successfully 
carried out in spite of the size of the forces concerned and of the 
fact that important battles continued on the Lorraine front as 
late as the ygrd August. From these battles, moreover, the French 
were also able to extricate themselves and to withdraw to the 
shelter of their fortified zone. 

Even with this redistribution siiccessfully accomplished, and 
in spite of the reductions in the strength of the German right 
to which reference has been made, the Germans were able to bring 
. ,400,000 troops against some s 70,000 of the Allies when their blow 
fell on the Allied left, between Dinant and Mons, on the s^nd 
August. As General Maurice' remarks, ‘‘Almost before they had 
fired a shot (i.e. before the influence of tactics had been felt) the 
French and British armies on the left flank were compromised.'’^ 

‘•'“Forty Days in 1914 .’' . Maurice.' P.. 55 ... . . 
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The forces involved were large . and had strategy been com- 
pletely doiiiinated by tactics the situatioii must surely have 
resulted in a decisive action. But again the Allies were able 
to avoid being pinned to the ground and successiiilly carried out 
their strategic withdrawal to tlie Marne, in spite of daily 
tactical encounters. 

During' this^ withdratvai the German s-trengt.li of purpose 
weakened and the stubbornness ol tlie Freiicli resistance to a p,re~ 
matiire offensive by the German left seems to liave drawn t.he 
German armies of the centre and right, as they advanced, away 
from their true route for the encirclement of Paris and the envelop- 
ment of the left of the Allied armies. 

From this '‘closing to the left” arose the vitally Important 
change of direction by Von Kluck’s First Army which, passing to 
the east of Paris instead of around it to the west, presented a 
flank which Joffre and Gallieni were able, in turn, to threaten 
with envelopment. This tlireat — ^for the tactical situation, in 
fact,i hardly developed — caused the Germans to withdraw, and 
with the Allied advance to the Aisne which followed there ended 
a phase of the War in wlrich. enorinous armies had concentrated, 
deployed, advanced and retired and in which countless severe tacti- 
cal engagements had taken place. Yet it is suggested that 
throughout the phase the power of movement Iiad enabled 
strategy to dominate the main currents of tlie campaign. 

In the somewhat leisurely Allied pursuit of the retiring 
German forces to the Aisne it is possible to perceive examples of 
the way in which inadequate tactics may prevent the full rewxirds 
of strategic success from being gathered. In a siiuatloii wliere 
speed and boldness meant everything it appears tliat for some 
time the necessity for neither was emphasised by the Iligh Com- 
mand. Cavalry are seen advancing behind tlieir own infantry, 
while short marches and excessive cautioii |>revented tlie gaps 
in the Germa.n front from being exploited or the exposed fl.a,nk 
from being roiled up. Allowance must be made for the fatigue 
of the troo-ps but t.lie conduct of the opera tiv>ns cannot avoid 
comparison with the tactical doctrine contained in the 1909 edi- 
tion of Field Service- Regulations which taiiglii t,h.at, “the force 
will take up. the direct pursuit . and will continue , it flight .a..nd. 
day without' regard to the exhaustion of men and horses’' . . . ''all 
pursuing troops should act with the greatest boldness." Tactics 
in this case dominated strategy to the extent of robbing it of its 
just rewards, but the size of the forces engaged was not an iin|^or- 
tant factor.,, ■ 
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'1 he next phase of the operations in France, sometimes 
jcfeireii to as tiic “race to the sea,” consisted of attempts by each 
siile to locate and envelop the exposed flank of their opponents 
and to irreceiit ;i similar process being- applied to themselves. 
It ii!.i\ Ik; said to have terminated when the Germans, realising 
(no late the importance of the Channel ports, attempted to break 
througli at Ypres. The greater part of the phase consisted in 
strategic moves to the northern flank in which formations, witii- 
dra^^n from other jKtrtions of the field, were diverted and 
anmnented bv new formations from reserve to extend the front. 

O , / . 

.Neither side attained its offensive object, partly because iosuffi- 
cieot forces 'were available and partly because the strategic con- 
cept ion on neitlier side was sufficiently bold. Tiie German 
atiein[)t at Y|)resi was an example of the way in which a failure 
in the strategic field (lateness in appreciating the value of tlie 
Cliaiinel ports) can present tactics with an insoluble problem. 

It is believed that, as far as this review has gone, it will be 
agreed that the dictuni cannot be upheld. But those years w’^ere 
still to be endured in which the enormous resources of man- 
power and the strength of modern weapons in an organised system 
of defences seem at first sight to have doomed strategic conception 
to failure. We must therefore see whether the dictum can be 
refuted on the basis of the experiences of 1915, 1916 and 1917, 
those years of deadlock and apparent stalemate on the Western 
Front. Before doing so, however, it appears desirable to offer cer- 
tain general observations on the conditions in France and Belgium 
and on the relationship between the situation there at the end 
of 1914 and tlie wider strategic field of tlie War as a whole. 

It will be recalled that, when their attacks at Ypres died 
clown, tlie Germans, on account of preoccupations in the East, 
passed to the defensive in France and Belgium. The experiences 
of the Wax had already indicated the seriousness of the tactical 
problem which an attack on ' organised defences would present. 
On the Allied side tlie original' first-line formations had sustained 
extremely heavy losses and the unforeseen and unparalleled 
expenditure ' of mimitions had ' reduced reserves, particularly of 
artillery ammunition, to disappearing point. 

Flanks whkh . might be enveloped no longer " existed and 
iieither the tactical: training- of commanders and men, which had 
prepared them for open warfare, nor the numbers available, xvere , 
adequate to deal with the new problem of penetrating, systems of 
field defenc,es which grew more'Tormidable with every' d,ay' that 
passed.. The High Command in 'the field, on both'^^ sides 'still 
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believed that imobility might be re-achieved and a decisive blotv 
inflicted in the comparatively near- future, but looking back these 
twenty and mo-re years and with access to inaterial fbr a more 
complete picture than was possible amici the -distractions, of the 
time, it seems that a llull was inevitable on the WesteiMi Front, 
while new formations were raised and equipped; their coin- 
maiiders and staffs selected and trained; supplies of Tniinitioiis 
replenished and .. increased; and the' new tactical probIe.nis 
appreciated and solved. 

It is true that there are evidences on the Allied side of a 
general desire to use the lull in order to take stock of the situation 
as a whole, so as to evolve some plan rvhicli would re-ac:!iieve the 
mobility which the exercise of strategy, in general, deinands. But 
the lack of any adequate organization for the Higher Direction 
of the War rendered agreement on an\" new wide strategic concep- 
tion impossible. Moreover there were two lactors in particular 
tviiich exercised a determining influence on the course of events. 

In the first place the Allied Fligh Coriiinands in France, 
basing themselves on the principle that France wtis the critical 
tiieatre of the War, held most strongly that ilie errsploymeiu of 
any forces elsewhere than on the Western Front would be pre- 
judidai to success at the decisive point. The weiglit of lids 
contention defeated the proposals of those wdio advocated that the 
enemy should be merely held in France, where lie was strongesit, 
^vhile the flank of the Central Powers and their Allies, as a whole, 
should be sought for and enveloped. It appears that, in the end, 
larger forces were actually employed in subsidiary cainpaigns, atid 
less results achieved, than would Iiave been the case had 
co-ordinated measures been adopted promptly when the opening 
period of mobile operations ended on the Western Front. Space, 
however, will not permit any examination of the possibilities 
w.hicli exist.ed -at the end of 1914, and it .must s^uffice to remark 
that the defeat of the broader strategic conception of the War 
as a whole— to which the eventual collapse of Russia cannot hut he. 
largely attribiited — played an irnportant part in sliapitig the future 
course of events in France; in limiting the possibilities ripen to 
strategy, and in proportionately raising the importance of tactics. 

The second of the uro factors, of which niention has been 
made, was the undue importance which for long was attached io 
the possession of every yard of ground i.n France and. Belgium 
..for reasons of sentiment and prestige, and entirely apart '..from 
any tactical or strategic considerations. It is . not difficult to 
sympat.hise with the determination of the French that not another 
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varci of their soil should pass into the possession of the invaders, 
lint at the same time it must be recognised that adherence to* this 
view tied down large forces in immobile proximity to the enemy’s 
defeiicx‘s; resulted in heavy losses, and assisted in keeping tactical 
necessities in the foreground, while the possibilities of strategical 
■ iiianociivre were correspondingly reduced. It is, of course, true 
that the training of the newly-raised formations, and their staffs, 
iiiight not have been equal to the demands of more mobile opera- 
tions for a considerable period. 

The conclusions drawn from these observations may be 
siiniinarised asi follows: 

(a) The size of the forces enabled both sides in the West 
lo present a continuous front, with flanks which could not be 
envt'lo|)<*d. 

(b) Non-acceptance of the “War as a whole” theory and lack 
of a proper organization for Higher Direction, precluded any 
adequate and properly co-ordinated attempt to widen the field 
of strategy and to seek for a solution of the stalemate in a sub- 
sidiary theatre of operations. 

(c) Tile importance attached to the possession of ground on 
the Western Front, and the standard of training in the new forma- 
tions, militated against the possibilities of a restoration of more 
open warfare, which would have offered greater opportunities for 
strategic as opf>oSfed to predominantly tactical efforts. 

These three factors limited the first phase of any future 
strategy in France to an effort at penetration in which, in turn, the 
first essential would be tactical success. But penetration is just 
as legitimate a form of strategy as envelopment, though admit- 
tedly more difficult of tactical achievement particularly when time 
has enabled the enemy to organise his position for defence. 
Marlborough had faced a similar problem at the Lines of Brabant, 
tlioiigh on a smaller scale. ^ 

Moreover, it is hoped to show that though initial tactical 
penetration was dictated by the continuous front, the objects) 
of the great battles of the years of stalemate were strategic, and 
were aften, though to a varying degree, achieved in spite of 
apparent local failure in the tactical plan and of the size of the 
forces engaged. 

It will also emerge that “tactical success and good strategical 
plans are bound up tiogether^f and that, without a harmonious 

** ‘Marlborough, His Life and Times.” Winston Churchill. Vol. 11 
Chap. /XXV. . 

.. f‘Gerinan Strategy in the Great War.”, Ffeame, P., 116,. 
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balance between the two. results* will almost inevitably be 
disappointing. 

SEPTEMBER 1915 

At this period of the War the main portion of French territory 
ill German occupation formed an enormous salient having its 
apex in the vicinity of Noyoii. The French High Command, 
dominated by the desire to evict the enemy from France, planned 
to break in the flanks of the salient and to envelop the German 
forces which held its apex, so producing a favourable situation for 
a general advance to the Frontier. The final plan was for 
Gasteinau’s army of 34 Infantry divisions to attack northwards in 
Champagne wliile d’Urbal, with 17 divisions, carried out a cc)\er- 
ing attack near Arras, with the British 9 divisions on his left 
directed on the Loos area. 

Sir John French had drawn attention to the formidable 
strength of the German positions on his front idiich, in liis 
opinion, called for far larger forces and much more heav)' artillery 
if success were to be achieved, but the disasters whidi the Russian 
armies had experienced since the beginning of Jtily. together with 
the effect of the Italian failure on the Isonzo and the British dis- 
appointment at Gallipoli, demanded energetic action in France if 
Russia were to be kept in the War. Local tactical difficulties 
were outweighed b}' this chain of considerations of grand strategy 
and the attacks in France were launched on the ^5th September, 
Strategical surprise was deliberately Siurrendered in return for 
what was hoped would prove adequate artillery preparation over 
a period of several days, but an attempt at tactical surprise was 
made by the first use of poison gas by the Allies. The basis of the 
infantry tactics was an advance by succesisive lines of men, so 
crowded as to be almost shoulder to shoulder. The outcome of 
the battle was a bitter tactical disappointment, for several days 
of severe fighting led, generally speaking, to no more than had 
been gained in the first fe'W hours — portions of the enemy’s first 
line of defences. The reasons for the failure of the plan, which 
are discussed fully in the British Official History, may be sum- 
marised as follows: — ^ 

(a) Lack of surprise* 

(b) .Shortage of heavy artillery and of shells of all natures, 
with the consequent failure of' the artillery fire to destroy the 
German wire. 

(c) The power of defensive machine gun fire. 

' (d) .Partial failure of the gas attack owing fo an uirfavourable 

wind. \ 
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(r) l!iadec|iiate training of staff officers, 'officers and men. 

{ f 3 i)c!ay it! i.iie exploitation of local successes by the use of 

rt‘serves. 

'i 1 ie ()ffi<aal History, however, goes on to remark— "the event 
had shown ihai it was possible, given some element of surprise:, 
siillfcieni guns, aiiiniunition and other appliances, and adequately 
trained troops, to break the enemy’s frontd’^ Of ■ the ' strategic 
side Colonel Neame writes, ^‘The great attacks in the West on 
the tnytli September, 1915, tested the German army almostMo the 
limit. All the general reserves on the West were absorbed on the 
first day, and the Third German Army on the Champagne front 
nearly commenced a general retreat. Divisions from Russia were 
absmiied as fast asi they arrived.”t 

It is suggested that in this case tactical short-comings on the 
Allied side frustrated the achievernent of the strategic aim, but 
the orilv influence exercised by the size of the forces was to compel 
resort to penel ration. The Germansi were finally saved from an 
important Allied success by their strategic ability to move reserves, 
in sufficient time, from east to wes.t. 

191,6. VERDUN AND THE SOMME ■ ■ 

Diverse as were tlie views of the wider strategic possibilities 
which existed for the Allies at the commencement of 1915, there 
appears to ha\'e been general agreement that, by 1916, those 
possibilities no longer existed and that the situation on the 
Western Front then dominated all' else. 

The Gerinan strategic aim for their 1916 campaign was based 
on a growing realization that the British were their most danger- 
ous opponents. They therefore decided to strike at Britain’s 
allies, in tlie hope that their destruction would induce her,— 
rendered siingie-Iiaiided — to abandon the struggle. 

The German High Command therefore selected Verdun,— 
which the Fi’endi, for many reasons, could be depended on to hold 
to tiie last, as a smitable objective for an oBensive which was 
primarily designed to exhaust French manpower, and to force 
f rarice to rmike peace. The Ciermans, .by new tactical methods, 
bo|)cd to keep their own losses at a minimum. 

Flic (hninaii attacks commenced in February and by their 
new laciical [liolicy of- short but intensive artillery preparation, 
aiKi the consolitlation of limited objectivesr before the French 
reser\es could imervene, steadily ate their way into the defences 
ill spite of the most des.perate and gallant conduct of the French. 

■ .'^‘Military Ope.rations. '.France and Belgium. 1915.” 'p 399 
pTjerman. Strategy in the Great WaiO’ Neame, P, 79.' 
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To^ release additional French troops for the defence, the 
British front was extended, but neither this nor attempted 
diversions by the Italians on the Isonzo and by the Russians near 
Viina, succeeded in stemming the relentless German advance, 
though in, these efforts will be seen the attempts of Allied grand 
strategy to intervene. By early June, Forts Douamont and A'aiix 
had fallen and later in the same month the successful employmen.t 
of a new type of gas shell brought the Germans to the last out- 
works of the defences. A great victory for German tactics seemed 
at hand. 

Yet on the 54th October Fort Douamont was recaptured bv 
the French and Verdun continued to be held throughout the War. 

Among the factors which contributed to tliis reversal of an 
apparently certain outcome it must first be mentioned that the 
Crown Prince introduced a modification of tlie tactics which were 
proving so successful and by increasing manpower in proportion 
to fire-power in an endeavour to accelerate progress on the ground, 
instead of maintaining the strategic objective of using up the 
French resjerves,, added considerably to the cost of the project in 
German casualties. 

A more important influence was exercised by a renewed 
Russian offensive, in which Brusilov achieved a sensational, if 
transitory success. This, besides bringing Roiimaiiia into the War, 
compelled the Germans to des^patch eight divisions from the 
Western Front to retrieve the Austrian armies froiii the chaos in 
which they had become submerged. 

The decisive factor, however, was the Allied offensive on the 
Somme, where the completion of the necessary preparations and 
the opening of the artillery bombardment, on the a4t!i June, \s'ere 
the signal for the discontinuance of all movement of German 
reinforcements and artillery ammunition to Verdun. 

The immediate strategic conception underlying the Allied 
attack was the penetration of the enemy's line under cover of an 
artillery bombardment of unparalleled intensity, followed by the 
rolling-iip of the exposed flanks which penetration would disclose. 
The tactical results of the battle, %viiich continued until the middle 
of November, were disappointing, and, in that the German defences 
were never penetrated, the immediate strategic object, was. not 
achieved. . , The tactical shortcomings, of September 1915 again 
appeared in the provision of inadequate heavy artillery support, 
the surrender of tactical surprise in favour of prolonged artillery 
preparation; the over-crowding of ■ the attacking infantry, and 
failure to exploit local success. 

S 
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Tile British losses amounted to 450,000 men; those of the 
French 194,000 and those of the Germans 440,000. The French 
agony at Verdun had compelled a British relieving counter-attack 
in France before the new British Armies, and paiticulaily their 
vastly expanded artillery, were sufficiently trained.* 

Yet, in spite of the heavy losises— which are a measure of the 
size of the forces engaged— and of tactical, and therefore local 
strategic frustration on the Somme, Verdun and the French Army 
were "saved and the main strategic object of the battle gained. 
Moreover, ‘‘Never again did the mass of German rank and file 
fight as they fought on the Somme.”* 

19,17. YPRES AND PASSCHENDAELE 

1917 is, above all, the year of which a superficial study, 
particiirarly of the operations on the Western Front alone, is 
likely to result in an impression that the size of the opposing 
forces rendered strategic objectives unattainable and subordinated 
all else to a merciless tactical process of attrition. 

To obtain a more balanced perspective the immense political 
and economic repercussions, which the progress of the War had 
brought about in the different countries which formed the oppos- 
ing groups, must be taken into account. 

Of these factors it is only possible to mention the following: 

(a) The growing possibility, and later the fact, of the 

Russian collapse, 

(b) The manpower position in each country and the possi- 

ble rate of American participation. 

(c) The effects of the German submarine campaign on the 

Allied shipping situation, and 

(d) The state of the national moi^ale and the effects of 

war-weariness in certain countries, particularly 

France and Italy, and in the armed forces of those 

countries. 

The German problem, less complicated than that of the 
Allies in that interior lines and the capacity of their strategic 
railways conferred on them freedom of choice as to the front on 
which they would operate, resulted in a defensive policy in the 
West while Russia was finally disposed of. In pursuance of this 
plan the Germans, in order to forestall an anticipated offensive 
by the Allies and to increase their reserves, effected a voluntary 
witlidra'wal to the Siegfried line and so straightened out their 

^ World Crisis, 1916—18” Winston Churchill. Pt. 1. 

Chapt VII, . . . 
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salient between Arras and Rheims. This strategic surprise, while 
displaying a true appreciation of the value of ground in propor- 
tion to other considerations, contributed in an important degree 
to the tragic failure of the Nivelle offensive in Champagne in 
April with its consequences of grave, deterioration in the 

morale of certain French formations. 

Nor would Ludendorff allow himself to be diverted froiii his 
strategic conception for the year, even when the capture of the 
Messines Ridge by the British, on the 7th June, caused the Ger- 
mans grave anxiety. 

On the 10th July the Germans again, by a correct apprecia- 
tion of the local strategic factors, and by appropriate action in 
seizing the British bridgehead near the Sea, struck a shrewd anti- 
cipatory blow which removed one of the main hopes of the 
Passcheiidaele offensive which was launched on the 31st. 

By October the Germans felt sufficiently secure in the West 
to provide six divisions for Northern Italy where, in conjunction 
with the Austrians, they achieved the strategic success of Capo- 
retto, so nearly fatal to the existence of the Italian army x^iiich 
sustained a loss of some 600,000 men. This disaster dictated the 
diversion of Allied formations from France in order to stabilise 
the Italian front and so contributed to the e\omtuai discontiiiu- 
ance of the Passcheiidaele offensive. 

On the Allied side the year opened with serious disagree- 
ments on the subject of the High Command which imdoiibtediy 
hampered initiative. 

The principal courses open to grand strategy in the West 
were : 

(a) To continue pressure on the German army, a course 

which involved attacks on the strongest member of 
the enemy team in strongly organised defences and 
wdth a bare margin of superiority in manpower. 

(b) To despatch forces and munitions to Italy with a view 

to striking a decisive blow at Austria, which was 
already putting out peace-feelers. 

(c) To remain on the defensive while awaiting the arrival 

of important American forces. 

' In addition to arriving at a choice between these three , main 
courses the Allied policy in regard to subsidiary theatres of opera- 
tions had' also to be determined. The situation at sea, probably 
exercised a decisive influence in the decision which was arrived 
at for, at a , critical, moment in the deliberations,, Jellicoe gave it 
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as his opinion that the capture of the enemy submarine bases on 
the Belgian coast was essential if the Allies were to retain suffi- 
cient shipping' to enable them to continue the "Wai for another 
year. This, enforced the adoption of an offensive policy in the 
West which it was hoped would not only free the Belgian coast 
but TOiiId also cons.titute a sufficient drain on German manpower 
to relieve the pressure upon Russia. 

In the event the year, for the Allies, proved one of keenest 
disappoinment and of frightful losses. Vimy, Messines and 
Cambrai all showed that where surprise was present and efficient 
tactics practised, limited objectives, could be attained without un- 
duly heavy losses. At Cambrai the possibilities of far greater suc- 
cess were lost and even the greater portion of original gains were 
sacrificed owing to the absence of reserves. The main British 
offensive towards Passchendaele was launched on the 31st July 
after an artillery preparation in which 4|- million shells were fired. 
It lasted until the loth November. At the end of this period, 
when the British losses totalled 400,000 men, although Passdien- 
daele was reached and taken, the Germans remained in posses- 
sion of the Belgian ports and Russia meanwhile had collapsed 
to her doom. 

In comparing these strategic disappointments with their ter- 
rible cost it seemed to many that, with the enormous masses of 
men which both sides had available, there rras no future in the 
War except a ceaseless tactical struggle and many bitter criticisms 
of the conduct of the operations have been expressed. This paper 
will not enter into any controversy which those criticisms may 
have initiated, but, for the purpose of examining our dictum, it is 
desirable to remark that the continuance of the Passchendaele 
offensive ivas held to be essential, by those upon whom the respon- 
sibility lay, in order to give the French army time to recover from 
the effects of the Nivelle offensive. 

In spite of strategic failure, a study of^^' different accounts of 
the fighting does not give the impres-sion that it was the size of 
the forces which rendered tactics temporarily supreme. The 
tactical problem had certainly become more formidable, particu- 
larly as the new German ‘‘pill boxes’’ enabled machine gun nests 
to survive both artillery bombardment and tank attack. But the 
principal unfavourable influences appear to have been exercised 
■ on the attackers by the weather and by the fact that the incessant 
bombardments had destroyed the local land drainage system and 
this, together with the rain, turned the 'ground intO' a quagmire. 

The Official History of this period ha§ not yet been published, 
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Whenever the weather was fine for a few days the British were 
able to carry out their attacks; successfully, but the weather was 
unkind more often than not. In fact the tactics of the attack now 
showed themselves equal to the new tasks \rliicii the unforeseen 
conditions of the War had imposed and, as a final reflection on 
our dictum, the following may be c|Uoted from the Official History 
which deals with a later period of the War, — '‘The Armies of the 
B.E.F. carried out successfully during 1917 several o-ffensives= on 
as large a scale as the forces available permittedP^ 

1918. THE LAST GERMAN ATTACKS 

Long before 1917 ended staff calculations were being made 
to compare the manpower situation as it would be in the oppos- 
ing forces in 1918. The chief factors were, — the resources of 
France and Great Britain in comparison with the various de- 
mands for men, the release of German formations from the Rus- 
sian front, and the estimated rate of arri\ril of /kmericaii troops. 
These calculations showed that for a limited period in the earlier 
part of the coming year Germany, free for the first time since 1914 
of serious pre-occupations on other fronts, w^uid be in superior 
strength in the West. This superiority would, however, pass as 
soon as American participation began seriously to take effect. 

In the event, Germany succeeded in massing no less than 186 
divisions on the Western Front by March and a month later in- 
creased this total to ^08 divisions.. But the repealed Allied offen- 
sives during 1917 had so affected the morale of a large propor- 
tion of the German troops as to render tiiem unfit to sustain a 
continued defensive role. 

Thus on the German side, a final attempt to overthrow the 
Allies, before the Americans could effectually intervene, was 
clearly indicated. 

Ludendorff's preparations for this 1918 offensive are of the 
gTcatest interest in their bearing on the subject of this paper. 
They were based on lessons deduced from a careful study of the 
earlier course of the War and, in particular, from the frustration 
of strategic aims, in the Nivelle offensive by tactical failure. 
Ludendorff’s conclusions emphasised the fact that, whereas , in 
open wrarfare the strategic plan must first be developed before the 
tactical opportunity will arise, “in position warfare a tactical suc- 
cess, that is, a rupture of the front, is necessary first.”t He there- 
fore refrained from directing the attention of his subordinate 

*“Military Operations?. France and Belgium. 1918A P. 

^‘German Strategy in the Great War."' Neame. P. 104. 
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leaders and staffs on dazzling but distant objectives and concen- 
trated on perfecting the tactics to which he looked to produce 
liis strategic openings. His main principles in this tiaining were 
an insistence on the value of surprise; the direction of the strong- 
est attacks where the enemy was weakest, and the ininiediate and 
independent exploitation of success by all formations, units and 
even siib-units, — each of which must be capablie of fighting its 
o-wn . way forrvard. 

Behind this thorough overhaul of German tactics, however, 
the dominating strategic idea must not be overlooked even though 
this remained, to- a greater extent, perhaps, than hitherto, within 
the minds of the High Command alone. Lieutenant-Colonel 
Wetzel!, Head of the Operations Section at O.H.L., feared prin- 
cipally the Allies’ power of speedily switching reserves over the 
excellent lateral French railways. This flexibility in the defence 
had to be reckoned in comparison with the inevitable delays, 
which growing distance from railheads and the difficulties of cross- 
ing a sliot-to-pieces battle area must impose upon the attackers-. 

For these reasons the German strategic conception was a 
series of great attacks, each separate from and yet having a bear- 
ing on and a connection with the others, but none being carried 
beyond the point where the inevitable delays in the advance, and 
the intervention of the enemy’s: reserves, rendered further effort 
unduly expensive in casualties, and so unprofitable. The main 
direction of the offensive was to be the junction of the French 
and British armies, where success would offer the possibility of 
separating the Allies and driving the British, whose destruction 
was to be the principal objective, back against the sea. At the 
same time the capture of Amiens would sever a vital link in the 
Allies’ lateral rail communications. The rain and mud of Flan- 
ders and the difficult and hilly country in the south would, more- 
over, both be avoided, and the Allies would be attacked where 
their positions were weakest and -where their reserves were least 
conveniently at hand. 

Fortunately for the Allies, Lieutenant-Colonel WetzelFs gov- 
erEiiig proviso, that the Allies’ reserves must be used up by sub- 
sidiary operations before the decisive offensive was launched, was 
not accepted by Ludendorff and, in searching for the reasons 
for the iiitimate failure of the five great German attacks, mhiclx 
took place between the 51st March and the middle of July 1918, 
this strategic weakness in the German plan 'must be given a very 
important place.*’ , 

’•'See, “Military Operations. France and Belgium. 1918.” P. 142. 
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Space does not allow any more detailed survey of the vast 
operations which took place, but it must be remarked that where 
surprise was effected, and in thisi connection the Germans on 
many occasions received most valuable assistance from ■ fog or 
ground mist, it was. amply proved that sound tactics rendered, 
a break-through possible, in spite of t.he strengt,h of defensive 
positions and the number of troops on the ground. It also 
'emerged that, although there were occas,ions w.heri tactical .suc- 
cess apparently led the German High Command away from the 
maintenance of the sitrategical objective, it was the strategic 
mobility and the handling of the Allied reserves 'which proved 
the chief factor in defeating the German plan. 

1918. THE FINAL PHASE 

On the 18th July Foch launched the first great Allied coiiu- 
ter-stroke between Soissons and Chateau Thierry and with its 
success the initiative passed finally to the Allies. 

It is not necessary to go inm the operations which took place 
between that date and the Armistice because it is a period of 
restored movement on which the opinion expressed in the dictum 
is not, it is felt, primarily based. It is moreover, a period in 
which powerful strategic influences other than those inside the 
actual theatresi of operations were at work. The effect of con- 
traband control on the stamina and morale of the German people, 
and the reactions of these on the German troops, is but one of 
many of such influences wTich almost preclude any brief con- 
sideration of the dictum in relation to the operations of the closr 
ing period of the War. 

A study of that period will reveal many examples of the diffi- 
culties which are inseparable from the movement and iiiain- 
tenance of vast modern armies and the limiting effect which the 
capacity of the available communications must have on the size 
and flexibility of the foixes which can be employed. 

Before leaving the subject it is of interest to remark that in 
the fi.rst action of the Allied offensive the tactical success of the 
French attack brought the only broad gauge railway which served 
the Germans in their great Marne salient under artillery fire and 
this threat to their strategic artery forced^ the Germans, to with- 
draw and so marked the turning of the tide* 

CONCLUSION 

This examination has been carried out with, the Western. 
Front in the Great War as its background because in that theatre 
the national manpower of the principal opposing Powers was 
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most thickly crowded on the ground, and it is believed that the 
clictum has been refused. 

The organization and equipment of modern armies is tend- 
ing to make them dependent on a proportionately larger indus- 
trial effort than ever before, while the developinent of modern 
air forces must also lead to a great demand for men in the fac- 
tories; and for anti-air defence, as well as in the ranks' of the air 
forces themselves. These factors will reduce the proportion of any 
nation's manpower which will be available, in a future major 
war, for service in its army and so will: tend to prevent any in- 
crease in the size of future armiesi in comparison with those of 
i914"~-i 8. On the other hand, it is obvious fi:om a considera- 
tion of the forces which already exist in Europe that, should 
ano-ther major war occur, immense armies would again take the 
field and that the problems of their movement and maintenance 
would again arise, together with the added complications which 
mechanization and the o'eation of armoured mobile forces have 
produced. The progress and expansion of air forces will' also 
provide strategy with fresh problems. 

An efficient organization for the Higher Direction of War 
will do much to- clarify the issue in the field of grand strategy 
and thus ensure a true economy in the use of a nation’s resources 
and general war effort. 

In land operations as always in the history of war, there will 
be needed a due balance between strategy and tactics. Faulty 
strategy must obviously be in danger of imposing an impossible 
burden on tactics, while inadequate tactics will remain able to 
deprive good strategy of its full rewards; and even to frustrate the 
achievement of its aims. 

The exercise of strategy demands power of movement, which 
is only possible within the capacity of the means of communica- 
tion and maintenance available. But although this has a limit- 
ing influence upon the size of the forces which can be employed 
ill any given theatre of operations, it is not a factor which exer- 
cised a determining influence in 1914—18 in France and Belgium. 
It cannot be upheld that, where strategy failed to achieve even its 
iiiimediate aims on the Western Front, it was because the size 
of, the armies rendered strategy wholly subordinate to . tactics. 

. Nor, it is contended, will this be the case in future. , 
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THE AMATEUR SOLDIER 
By Lieut.-Colonel A. A. Phillips, v.d. 

Excluding games,' there are few professions whidi botli attract 
and welcome the amateur. The amateur doctor, for instance, finds 
no welcome at the hands of those whom, he would make Iris 
colleagues; on the contrary, they smash liis pretensions with the 
heavy hand of the law. Likewise, the law itself excludes the 
amateur from its courts with no^ lessi rigour than batiks exclude 
amateurs from their cash offices. The wroukl-be ainateiir of such 
professions, therefore, Jindirig the sacred portals of their temples 
banged in his intrusive face, can at best onl)^ hope to establish 
some bubble reputation in the local public house; never can he 
aspire to the rank and dignity of a Doctor of Medicine or King’s 
Counsellor. 

By a fortunate chance, however, a more liberal attitude to 
the amateur is shown by those two professions which exercise the 
strongest fascination upon him — I allude to the professions of 
engine-driver and soldier. It is true that the former is somewhat 
exclusive. Only if he is a king can the amateur engine-driver 
hope to attain his supreme ambition of hazarding the lives of his 
loyal subjects. All loyal subjects, however, are permitted, nay 
encouraged, to hazard their lives as amateur soldiers, and are 
gladly initiated into the mysteries of the craft by their professional 
brethren. 

It is not difficult to see why the amateur soldier is encouraged. 
The government of the country, at comparatively small expense, 
obtains a large force of soldiers, not indeed of the same standard 
as the regulars, but certainly with a sound grounding in military 
science and discipline. In the event of war, a large proportion of 
these amateurs can reach the regular standard, much more rapidly 
than the unmartial citizen who starts from scratch. Also, the 
fact that these amateur soldiers are scattered widely over the 
country, instead of being concentrated in garrison towns, gives 
the government some security against internal disturbances or 
even, in some countries, against sudden attacks from outside, by 
land, . sea or air. 

It is not, however, equally obvious what is the attraction to 
the individual, of. voluntary military .service. Certainly ..the pay 
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is not tlie primary attraction. Neither in the Officers Training 
Corps in England nor in the Indian Volunteer Force did I draw 
any pay. In the Auxiliary Force, after paying my mess bill and 
subscriptions and providing cups for rifle meetings, I am lucky 
if I dear Rs. 200 per annum. A private in my battalion sees 
Rs. 32 per year. In either case the amount is hardly sufficient to 
jeopardise an amateur status. Call it if you will a tip', a graceful 
recognition of services rendered. It is certainly welcomed, but 
the majority of us would still be amateur soldiers even if we received 
nothing. 

What about perquisites? The men of the Auxiliary Force 
receive a free arms license, but this privilege, for some reason, 
is not extended to officers. Until a few years ago, officers and 
men were exempted from all taxation on their motor cars. This 
was a very valuable privilege, particularly to the men, many of 
whom owned cars and motor cycles, and its restriction to a few 
special cases has caused a great deal of grumbling. Now it is 
an undoubted fact that every man dearly loves a privilege in its 
strict sense — a pnivate lato singling him out from his fellows. The 
intrinsic value may be little or nothing; it is the distinction which 
counts. Therefore, if I may venture to offer advice to the powers 
that be, it is this : if they want to encourage a volunteer force, they 
need not worry over much about pay. That is a matter which 
concerns more the regular soldier, whose livelihood is derived from 
his profession. Instead, let them look round for a few small 
privileges, which need not cost much, and confer these upon the 
amateur. They will make him feel that his efforts are appreciated 
and will have a marked effect on recruitment. 

Apart from direct perquisites, we should also take into con- 
sideration the holiday and social aspects of an amateur force. To 
the British Territorial soldier the holiday side of his camp is 
undoubtedly a great attraction. Living, as he largely does, in big 
towns, a fortnight in the country or at the seaside with no' expense 
and all arrangements made for him is extremely good value. In 
India, the aippeal is hardly ' so 'g;reat, for towns are with few excep- 
tions more spacious and wq normally live a more open-air life. 
At the same time, if a camp- can be arranged at the seaside or in 
the hills in summer, it has a very good effect on the attendance. 
The social side of the camp, the renewal of old friendships and 
the making of new ones, the fun and games in the various messes, 
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the concerts, sports and field games are all of value as an attrac- 
tion. Likewise, throughout the year, anything that can be done 
to bring the men together, such as rifle meetings, dances and team 
games, should be encouraged to make the service more attractive. 

But, after all, these are merely adjuncts to amateur soldiering, 
Wha;t we want to discover is why soldiering in itself, with its 
hard work, discomfort and drudgery, attracts the amateur. It 
seems anomalous, but I think that the main attraction lies in this 
very hard work, discomfort and drudgery. We Britons are accused 
of taking our pleasures sadly. This means that any rightly 
constituted Briton will undergo an immense amount of hard work 
and discomfort for the sake of the glow of achievement which 
follows. Look at the climber, exhausted and risking his neck; the 
rugger plaj^er inspecting his cuts and bruises; the lishermaii 
squelching homewards soaked and cold. And so witli the amateur 
soldier. During his training he will sweat and grouse and limp 
exhausted back to camp, but at the end of it all he will fling 
himself back in his chair and say: “Well, that was a grand camp.” 
And for years afterwards, the mighty march in iggo or that awful 
trench digging in 1933 will crop up in conversation — and, if there 
are present mere civilians who can’t endure such heroic hardships, 
well, so much the better. The moral of this is: don’t coddle your 
amateur soldier. Don’t expect him to do all that a regular can, 
but set him a high s,tandard and work him to the limit of his 
capacity. Then he will feel that he has been found worthy and 
has achieved something worth achieving. 

Another attraction to the right man is the discipline. There 
is a strange fascination in orderliness and rhythm which appeals 
alike to the amateur soldier and the amateur engine-driver. We 
cannot all be drivers, but, if we can believe Kipling’s “The Ship 
that Found Herself,” every part of the machine can take pride 
ill its ordered work. So also we cannot all be officers. To the 
officer the pleasure of responsibility, of directing orderly masses 
on parade and in the field, the danger of a mistake that will not 
so much make him feel a fool as make him feel that he has 
let down his men. But those of us who have done our turn in 
the ranks know well also the thrill of pride that the keen private 
gets from his instant obedience, his perfect turn-out, his snap and 
smartness. The brave uniforms of the past have gone; the 
glamour of soldiering remains. 
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At this point I hesitate, for I cannot proceed without men- 
tioning certain subjects whiclr generally we prefer not to parade. 
But iTiy picture of the amateur soldier will be incomplete without 
tlieni. With apology, therefore, I continue. 

So far 1 hare dealt only with the attractions of soldiering for 
tlie amateur. There are, however, two incentives which tend to 
drive him into it. The first is loyalty and the second duty. The 
pioportion of genuinely loyal Britons is probably higher in India 
than ill Britain itself. In addition to being loyal subjects many 
are also actually servants of the Crown. In the Civil Services, 
tiiere is not, however, the same atmosphere of personal loyalty 
to the Throne as in the Fighting Services. Civil' Servants call 
themselves Governmerit servants, and rarely focus their eyes 
be)ond the Secretary of State. They do not generally acknowledge 
it even to themselves; but the fact remains that to many of them, 
Government servants and others, the joining of the Auxiliary 
Force is an expression of loyalty to His Majesty. And they are 
proud to hold his commission and to wear his uniform. 

As for duty, it is of three kinds — -to ourselves, to our families, 
and to our coimtr}. Every right-minded man in all ages has 
regarded it as his duty to himself to be able to protect himself 
when necessary. Some stop at the ordinarily accepted meaning 
of the noble art of self-defence; others go further and feel it their 
duty to be able to protect themselves from armed attack. Such 
are the aniatetir soldiers. 

Again, many of us feel it our duty to be prepared personally 
to defend our families and homes. In Britain, with the increas- 
ing menace of air raids and the delegation of air defence and 
coastal defence to the Territorial army, this feeling is growing 
stronger daily, and is reflected in the recruiting returns of the 
Territorials. 

Lastly, what of duty to our country? It is not an expression 
that we like or use. We put it much -more neatly— ‘doing our 
bit.*' That is all it amounts to. We amateur soldiers are not 
content to sit back and let others do all the hard work of defend- 
ing us, our families, our homes, our country and our empire. 
We feel that we also* ought to do our bit. 

So much for the amateur soldier. My endeavour has been 
to give an insight • into his feelings and inspirations and to give 
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this insight particularly to^ his professional brother. May I con- 
clude with a personal note to the regular? You regular soldiers 
are not only our brothers, but very definitely our big brothers 
and your attitude and advice makes more difference us than 
many of you know. The influence of our regular permanent stafl' 
spreads far beyond the parade-ground and rifle-range. Reinein- 
her that, and send us men whom we can look up to and who will 
be a credit to yourselves. 

There is one way, too, in which every one of you, officers 
and men, can help us, and that is by fighting actively against the 
dreadful inferiority complex that some of us have-~“0!i well, after 
all, wehe only playing at soldiers, so what does it matter?’' I 
resent that attitude and I consider it fatal if it spreads through a 
unit. I do not play at soldiers: I am one — an amateur, yes, but 
none-the-less a soldier, with a certain amount of knowledge of my 
job, a certain amount of experience and a certain definite irorth. 

I have as much right to be called a soldier as Lord Tennyson has 
to be called a cricketer; and every other officer and man in the 
Auxiliary Force has the same right. They may be good soldiers 
or bad soldiers, and they are all amateurs (though many are 
ex professionals) but they are all very definitely soldiers. Yet 
many of them are ashamed to claim this tide and thereby destroy 
their own morale and that of their comrades. They lack confid- 
ence in themselves and are afraid of ridicule. It is not your 
fault. I give you full marks for your attitude to us. All through 
my service, both officially and privately I have found you regu- 
lar soldiers ready to welcome the amateur as one of the family, 
to help him in every way, and even to admire him for the show 
that he puts up and the discomforts that he voluntarily endures. 
But that is not enough. I ask for your active assistance. Whenever 
you meet the amateur, on duty or off duty, let him know 
at once if he shows an inferiority complex, help him to keep his 
tail up, and rub it into him good and hearty that he is “an im- 
portant and integral part of the armed forces in India,” that he 
is a soldier. 

One thing more. When you inspect us, don't imagine that 
criticism will destroy our keenness and that flattery is essential. 
When we are very young soldiers we may feel complacent when 
the inspecting officer tells us what marvellous fellows we are; but 
we get tired of it when we hear it year after year. We have a 
fairly shrewd idea of how good or 'how bad we are/ and .if .an. 
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iaspecdng officer does not spot, or is too polite to mention, our 
bad points, ive do not attach much value to his opinion of our 
good ones. So do be honest with us, and be sure that we shall 
appreciate the pointing out of our weaknesses and advice on how 
to improve them. We are not discouraged by healthy criticism. 
And don'’t think, though I fear that I may have given you that 
impression, that we always and all the time take ourselves dread- 
fully seriously. I can assure you that we get a lot of fun out of 
ourselves and are not averse to sharing the joke with a sympathetic 
big brother. 

And now to end with a tale of an inspecting officer who 
could not tell a lie. I once found myself on a brigade field day 
ill command of a detachment of a unit which had fallen upon 
hard times,: so much so, that locally, almost every member had 
resigned except a few old stalwarts whom nothing and no one 
could shake from their loyalty to their unit. At the end of the 
day, the district commander, who was inspecting, ordered my 
detachment to perforin a certain manoeuvre. They did it, chiefly 
on account of their great age, badly, damned badly. The general, 
an Irishman of nimble thought, knew it, I knew it, the men knew 
it. He called me up, and, after a few remarks on tactics conclud- 
ed, and tell the men”— thing;' I thought, ‘'delighted to 
see them so keen and efficient") ‘'er, tell the men” — {hullo! an 
honest man with qualms of conscience") “tr, h — m, yes, tell them” 
completely stumped: wonder what he can say") — “Yes, yes! 
Tell them they re full of heart, full of heart”! ! Le mot juste I 
For after ail, if the amateur soldier is fulii of heart, that is the 
great thing. 



STRATEGIC ROADS AND MECHANICAL TRANSPORT 
IN THE DEFENCE OF INDIA 

By Major C. McI. Delf 

There are many signs that in Europe and America roads 
designed for modern motor traffic are at last being given the 
attention and importance they deserve. Germany has led the way 
and it is generally agreed that her autobahnen have a military as 
well as a civil significance; this in spite of the fact that Germany 
possesses a magnificent railway system with which almost incred- 
ible feats of transportation were performed during the Great War. 
The United States, another country with a fine railway system, 
does not rely on it to the exclusion of the road for the moving of 
troops over long distances, witness the recent move of an American 
mechanised division, reported in The Times of November 15th, 
1937. That division consisted of 9,200 officers and men, 1,108 
vehicles and over 1,000 tons of equipment. It left camp in Texas 
at 6 a.m. and thirteen hours later entered San Antonio, having 
covered a distance of three hundred and twenty-six miles. The 
whole march, including halts, had been carried out at an average 
speed of twenty-five miles an hour. The still more recent march 
of German motorised divisions on Vienna is another example of 
a strategic move by road wffiere a good railway system was, never- 
theless, available. 

As mechanization increases, it is suggested that the tendency 
will be to use road transport for anything but the widest move- 
ments rather than go through the orthodox procedure of movement 
from base by rail to railhead and thence by road. Apart from 
the disorganization and delay due to entraining and detraining 
there is always the danger of air attack to consider. The author 
of the Gold Medal Essay of the Royal United Service Institution 
in 1936, himself an airman, stressed the point when he wrote: 

is an obvious truism that the nearer a railway system is worked 
to its maximum capacity, the more serious would be the cumula- 
tive effect of air interference: and the far more extended use of 
motor transport that is practicable to-day will imdoubtedly afford 
a much greater margin of safety between the ininimuiii essential 
and the maximum possible use of the railway in war, to allow 
for and alleviate the effects of air interference with the working of 
the system/' and again, ''the outcome of that policy” — mechaniza- 
tion— ‘Vill be to minimise the effects of air action on a modern 
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scale against supply and communications, firstly, by reducing to 
within reasonable limits the quantity of war mateiial 
essential to the conduct of active ^ operations, and secondly, by 
iiicreasiiig' the flexibility of our transportation system and thereby 
its margin of safety against interference. 

Again we find a distinguished military writer'^ affirming, in 
t;lie April 1938 number of the Army Quarterly, that “Modern war 
is, ill fact, mainly a matter of transportation facilities. Strategy 
is dependent upon what the railways and motor roads can offer.*' 

Let us now examine India's roads, particularly those in the 
north-west from this point of view. We find that whereas there 
is an elaborate network of strategic railways, many of them of 
more than doubtfui commercial value, penetrating Baluchistan 
and the North-West Frontier Province, good motor roads are 
coiiipara lively few. There is admittedly the Grand Trunk Road 
running to Peshawar with its extension up the Khyber Pass to the 
Afghan border, lliere is also the frontier road over the Kohat 
pass to Dera Ismail Khan which is linked up with the excellent 
Waziristan road system. But to drive a car to Quetta from either 
the Punjab or Sind is still considered a feat to be talked about 
and even to be written up in newspapers. The railway remains 
the normal means of getting supplies and troops to the advanced 
bases on the Frontier. 

In certain cases, such as Waziristan, this involves a break of 
gauge with, in consequence, much delay and damage. It is parti- 
cularly in a case of this nature, where the commitments are known, 
that the building of a new road as a substitute for the narrow 
gauge railway offers interesting possibilities. 

Let us assume that, in place of the present narrow gauge 
railway between Mari Indus and Bannu, there is a first-class motor 
road built on the alignment of the railway. There is no reason 
why, on such a road, the standard heavy lorry used at home and 
irr Europe should not be run. This lorry carries five tons and can 
tow a three-ton trailer. It is usually powered with a Diesel engine. 
Taking a maximum war-time lift into Waziristan of two hundred 
tons per day, twenty-five such outfits would be required on the 
road each day. Allowing an average of 25 m.p.h. for the convoy, 
it would reach Mir Ali four and a half hours after leaving Mari 
Indus, This compares very favourably with the seven and a half 
hours which the train takes to reach Bannu, the run to which is 
shorter by twenty-three miles. It will be noted that Mir Ali is 

"•^‘Ludeneforff” by Archimedes, 
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clioseii as die road-head and advanced base' to which bulk supplies 
are taken. There are many advantages, both strategical and adiiiiii- 
istrative, in so doing, the chief administrative gain being that of 
breaking bulk twenty-three miles further .forward. It will be seen 
that, if the situation demanded it, the vehicles would be able 
return empty the same day but normally the service would be kept 
up by two mechanical transport sections. 

Petrol would be delivered in bulk in eight hundred or one 
thousand gallon tank lorries. The lighter lorriesi already in tlie 
service would operate forward of Mir Ali over the network of 
roads now under construction in Waziristan. The cost per ton 
mile of freight carried in this way would be but a fraction of the 
cost with the type of road vehicle in use at present. 

It may be objected that such a road, carrying abnomialiy 
heavy vehicles, is non-standard to India. It is felt however, that 
it is only a question of a few years before the general standard of 
Indian roads is raised very considerably and that this road would 
nierery be a fore-runner from which; incidentally, mucli valual)le 
experience would be obtained. The larger capacity vehicles, which 
are so much more economical from the ton-mile point of view, 
would then become the rule rather than tlie exception. loci- 
dentally, these vehicles are more suited for Diesel engine propul- 
sion than are the smaller ones. 

It is quite likely that, for reasons of policy, it is nor desirable 
to introduce such heavy vehicles into the service at present. In 
that case it is suggested that the lorry of tliree-ton capacity, as now 
used by a well-known contractor all over Waziristan, is capable 
of replacing the present narrow gauge railway with a far niore 
flexible means of transport. The advantage of such a pool of 
transport, available for duty elsewhere, is well worth weighing 
in the balance when comparative costs are worked out. 

Finally we have the possibilities of the road train. This 
consists of a five-ton tractor towing three or four trailers each, 
carrying five, tons or so. Such a unit w^as tried out on the Frontier 
in ..igfD owing to steering difficulties was a failure. The 
Overseas Mechanical Transport Committee in England then got 
down, to ^ the, problem and produced- a train, driven by a Diesel 
.engine, which steered perfectly and successfully traversed difficult 
terrai,n on a south to north run in Australia, and also, in Nigeria. 
Examples are. now at work in both countries. Outfits of this ty|)e 
a.re pri,marily designed to replace branch railway lines which it is 
desired to close down, or as an alternative to building new ones. 

- ...F.;, ■ . ■ 
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It will thus he evident that' there are several ways by which 
narrow gauge railways can be replaced by road transport. Each 
case iiiiist, of course, be examined on itsi merits but when the 
advantages and disadvantages are weighed . up ^ for an area .such 
as Waziristaii, not the ..least important aspect will be found tO' be 
the impetus to trade given by new roads. Inci easing trade will 
raise the tribesman’s standard of living and offeis the best hope 
of permanent settlement with him. The roads designed to enable 
our troops to get to grips with him may ultimately render troop 
movements unnecessary. One of the most noteworthy features of 
the recent campaign was the activity which friendly tribes showed 
ill operating mechanical transport on our behalf. 

For some years to come the broad gauge line must be the 
main line of communication for troops operating on a large scale, 
if only because it is the most economical way of transporting bulk 
supplies where there is no change of guage. But, in these days 
of attack from the air, it is most important that every line should 
be duplicated by a first-class road. Railways in general and rail- 
•way bridges in particular are sure to be singled out for attack from 
the air. A few minutes thought shows how much more vulner- 
able isi the railway than the road. A convoy of lorries can, in 
most areas, scatter and very often each vehicle can get under a 
tree. A bomb dropped in the centre of the road in front of the 
leading lorry merely causes a more or less awkward detour. A 
bomb dropped on a rail track under similar conditions holds up 
a train and leaves it at the mercy of following aircraft. If a bridge 
is hit the railway line is out of action until the bridge is repaired 
but, even when a road bridge is totally destroyed, there are very 
few places wliere temporary arrangements, such as diversions or 
bridges, cannot be rapidly constructed. At river crossings of the 
first iiiiportance, as at Attock, there are usually already in existence 
tracks to near river level, relics of a former boat or low level bridge. 
It is obvious that the how of road transport is going to be kept up 
much more easily under aerial attack than is railway traffic. 

Just as in the case of narrow gauge substitution there is iiiucli 
to. be said foi-' the first-class modern road capable of carrying five- 
ton lorries, so the same argument appliesi here. Any road pro- 
gidiiiiiic must be drawn up with the future iii view. It is a wise 
and economical precaution to design and plan roads now which 
will be up to the traffic they will have to carry, say, ten or fifteen 
years hence. In this connection it can be truly , said of almost 
any part of India, that the military requirement of to-day will be 
the commercial necessity of the. future. - ' This does not mean that 
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railways will be superseded any more than they are likely to^ be 
in England, Rather will it mean a re>adjustment of the balance 
between rail and road so that each form of transport can serve 
the community in the most economical way. 

One of the bug-bears of motoring in India is the way the 
aiiiiiia! drawn vehicle, which rarely obeys any rules of the road/ 
impedes faster traffic. It is absurd to mix on the same highway 
traffic travelling at from 35 to 60 m.p.h. with the ambling bullock 
cart of a former era. The time has surely come when animal 
traffic, at least in areas of military importance, even though it still 
preponderates, should be confined to its own service roads along- 
side the main road. On the new German motor roads animal 
traffic is forbidden, as a result accidents ai'e reported to be reduced 
by eighty per cent. Simiiar action is now being taken in England 
and although motor traffic in India is nothing like so dense, it is 
increasing; and accidents will also increase unless the necessary 
action is taken now. 

The ideal road would have dual carriage ways on the lines of 
the German Autobahn. This would probably be too much for 
India’s purse; but one of the German :45-foot wide concrete roads, 
with asphalted edges, sunk curbsi, and minimum camber would be 
a vast improvement on the present design of road wiiich, with its 
inadequate, hard strip of asphalted macadam, flanked on each 
side with eight or ten feet of dusty or mud-soaked berm, according 
to season, is the sort of compromise which satisfies no one and 
leads to totally unnecessary accidents. Alongside this road would 
be the service or animal traffic road which, in certain districts, at 
some future date, could form the basis of the second carriage way 
thus introducing the ideal of one way traffic. 

Before leaving the subject of mixed traffic one is tempted to 
cpiote G, L. Steer on the roads of Addis Ababa before the Itaiian 
occupation. ‘In Addis the streets were only asphalted in the 
middle : there was a rough area on both sides for mules and beyond 
that, above the gutters, were the pavements for pedestrians. But 
there was one flaw in this neat lay-out. The pavements had never 
been asphalted ■ or even levelled smooth. So the pedestrians took 
the centre of the road, the cars were forced intOi the area, reserved 
for mules and tlie mules had to pick- their way along the pave- 
nieiits.” Is India so different? ■ ■ ' 

Given the road, the most economical type of transport will 
ukimately, appear upon it as long as licensing is. wisely applied. 
To ' begin with, the. .existing - civilian Torry of , three ' to four-ton 
carrying, capacity, and powered with ; a petrol engine .developing. 
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froiii 70 to 85 H.P. would be used. . This is the same as the three- 
ton lorry iiieiitio'iied in the first part of this article and widely 
used ill Waziristaii. Eventually this will probably be superseded 
])\ I he larger diesel-engined vehicle. It will thus be unnecessary 
l\n' I he army to maintain several lines of communication and 
1! uiiicriHis iiiechanical transport units to peace. One 01 two 
siiould suffice. The money would be better spent on road develop- 
iiieiit, leaving it to commercial enterprise to produce the vehicles, 
which would be registered for impressment in an emergency. 

In India, as elsewdiere, the fully mechanized force is rapidly 
becoming a reality. Such a force would be robbed of half its 
\aliie without a good road system. No doubt its component 
vehicles rvouid have a good cross-country performance, but they 
tvould do better still on good roads and, in fact, a mechanized 
ibree should ha\^e no difficulty in repeating and improving upon 
the performance of the American division already mentioned, 356 
miles in the day — given the roads. The effect on the numerical 
strengtli and distriltution of the Defence Forces in India which 
would follow the possession of such mobility cannot be gone into 
liere but tvould undoubtedly be great. Resulting economies can 
be foreseen to pay for the roads. Evcai on the North-West Frontier 
considerable changes can be envisaged. 

This brings one to the important question of troop trans- 
port, In the 1937 Waziristaii campaign much use was made of 
mechanical transport to move troops and their first-line animals. 
Another big feature of the campaign was the extent to which 
motor roads were driven through country hitherto inaccessible to 
any form of transport but the pack-mule. Frontier troops were 
able to reach many areasi where they were required in a matter of 
hours whereas formerly it took days. The tribesman’s strong 
suit, his mobility, was countered by the motor lorry and the motor 
road. No special passenger-carrying vehicles being available, the 
ordinary supply vehicles had to be used. These were not very 
satisfactory. The stowage of kits and arms is difficult; full use 
cannot be made of the chassis; while the men travel in considerable 
discoiiifort which on hill roads often leads tO' physical sickness. 
AIso^ cmbiissing and de-bussing has tO' be done from the back. 
Under these conditions a unit is very unlikely to do itsieli: justice 
il attacked on the move or required in action immediately after 
arrival at. its destination. 

It is understood that a re-design of the standard body is now 
under, coiisideration. It , is .suggested ■ that this body should be 
primarily for passenger transport with easily detachable seats so 
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that it can be rapidly converted for goods' transport. The main 
design might well follow that of the civilian bus body, with a sub- 
stantial roof and plenty of side doors for rapid loading and 
unloading. The fixed roof could carry kits while imdenieath 
it rifles and equipment could be clipped in readily accessible 
positions. The frames of the seats, all facing forward, could be 
of the modern light tubular metal work; while the seats themselves 
could be of cane. 

The size of this vehicle is most important. The more troops 
that can be comfortably carried per vehicle the shorter will be 
the column. This is particularly important from two points of 
view, attack from the air and road space. On the other hand the 
chassis must be capable of u^orking on the ordinary hill road. 
Availability from civilian sources in an emergency is also a big 
consideration. Evidently a compromise is necessary. The one 
suggested is a 58 — 30 seater, a size of body which can be easily 
juounted on the type of contractor's chassis in use in Waziristan. 
A niMiiber of contractors actually' produced passenger-carrying 
t'ehicles of this t}^pe wliich 'were hastily converted for the carriage 
of goods. These had no difficulty in traversing the sanie routes 
as Service vehicles, reaching the foremost camps SiUcIi as Asman- 
manza. The writer had the opportunity of operating a vehicle of 
this type, during the 1937 Waziristan campaign, in competition 
with normal Service vehicles. It had no difficidty in carryiiig loads 
of three tons over newly built hill roadsi and proved an excep- 
tionally useful and reliable vehicle. With regard to their avail- 
ability in an emergency there is a distinct tendency for the 
conimerdal operator, at any rate in northern India, to go for this 
t)'pe, which, for very small increase in running expenses, gives 
him an extra eight or nine seats for hk pay load over the old 
18 — 99 sealers, which correspond to the military 30-cwt. lorry. 
It is true that certain hill roads are banned to such vehicles, l>ut 
if these roads are ever likely to have a military significance, there 
would appear to be a case for bringing pressure to l)ear up>'>n die 
appropriate authorities to ■ improve them. ■ Tlie liill roads of the 
North-West Frontier Province point the way. In the uieamime 
dien' would have to be a few of the smaller vehicles availa!>le for 
u‘Y\iiv. use. But this number should be kept to a ininimum, for 
the reasons already given, and because the more diey are used 
the more drivers, maintenance personnel and fuel arc recjuired. 
The word ‘tail’ of course, is usually given a comprehensi\'e mean- 
ing which includes these factors, ' 
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Tiie Italians were faced with most of these prohlemsi during 
tlie^xwit war in The Italian Military Attache in 

Umdim, at a recent lecture in the Royal United Services. Institu- 
tion, stated that one of the important lessons learnt in that cam- 
paign was that motor transport types for the supply service (in- 
diiding passenger caiTying) could be reduced to three: a special 
type capable of travelling at a limited speed along paths and cart 
tracks in the immediate vicinity of the troops; a light motor lorry 
of medium capacity and high speed capable of carrying at least 
38 cwt. on hilly roads; and a larger vehicle capable of carrying at 
least 95 cwt. on hilly roads. 

A more mountainous and roadless country to operate in 
than Abvssinia would be difficult to find; yet, even so, it is obvious 
tliat the Italians kept the size of the bulk of their vehicles to the 
riiaxiniuiTi dimensions permissible. Let us for a moment consider 
the various categories. The vehicles in the first class were evident- 
ly used for the partial replacement of mules in first-line transport. 
Those in the second correspond roughly to the type now being 
advocated for troop transport. It should be remembered that a 
vehicle which can comfortably carry three tons on good roads 
w'ould normally be loaded with only two tons on the more severe 
type of hill road. The third class correspond to the larger type 
of ^vehicle which, for economical and other reasons, has already 
been advocated for lines of communication work either in replace- 
ment of railways or to supplement them. This isi the type parti- 
cularly suitable for diesel engines. 

Before leaving the subject of the Military Attache’s lecture it 
is worth noting that he stressed the extent to which animals were 
transported by motor transport. “The transportation of animals 
by motor became a normal procedure and gave excellent results/’ 
In Waziristan, in 1937, increasing use was made of lorries for this 
purpose. The vehicle used, the 3-ton medium six-wheeler, is not 
very suitable owing to its high loading platform. Better results 
would no doubt be obtained with suitably adapted bodies on the 
suggested 30-seater, passenger carrying, four-wheeled chassis. In 
this campaign cattle were successfully transported in contractors’ 
io,rries of. t,his type. 

As already suggested, if full advantage is to be taken in India 
of the mobility offered by modern mechanization, road develop- 
ment must occur. In this connection let us consider the case of 
.Rawalpindi as a base for operations in Waziristan. At present, 
tlie only all-weather road route from Rawalpindi to Bannu is 
liirougii Peshawar and over the Kohat Pass, There is a ' direct 
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route to- Ko'hat wliicli saves! forty miles but thirty miles of this 
road are katcha and there ai'e several iinbridged nullahs. The 
route is an easy one apart from the Indus crossing which, of course,, 
is also the chief obstacle on the Peshawar route. 

Let us consider what could be done if the direct road Rawal- 
piiidi-Kohat-Bannu were modernized and a fleet of 30-seater lor- 
ries, plus animal carrying vehicles, were' available, sufficient to 
transport an infantry brigade with its tactical animals. Aihrwing 
for short halts, this brigade' would have no- difficulty in averaging 
twentydive miles an hour. This means it could be in Ban mi 
within eight hours of leaving Rawalpindi. Further a battalion, 
or for that matter’ the whole brigade, could, after a meal in Baiuvii, 
continue to any position in central Waziristan on tiie same day, 
if the siituation demanded it and road protection were available. 
Space does not permit the repercussionsi of such mol>il!ty to be 
examined in detail. It is suggested that tlie moral effect on the 
tribesman would be considerable. But for his extreme mo!)ility 
compared with that of our forces he would probably liave ceased 
to be a problem already. Then the fact that help could be sum- 
moned so quickly might permit skeleton garrisons on tlie Frontier, 
leaving more troops to enjoy the amenities of stations such as 
Rawalpindi. There would appear to be no reason why, under 
certa'in conditions, the advanced guard of sudi a force should 
not go by air leaving the main body to come on by road. Then 
again, our hypothetical mobile brigade, based on Rawalpindi, 
would be availiable for equally rapid moves in other directions, 
its scope depending on the quality of the Punjab roads. This 
should lead to further economies in outlying garrisons. 

Such road development would, of course, lead to serious 
competition with the State-owned railways. In certain cases, iin- 
remunerative branch lines, especially narrow gauge ones, ■would 
have to closie down. The Wedgwood Committee has ach ised this 
and has also- suggested that the railways should run their own, 
mad services. English railways find their road transport interests 
a very profitable investment. A whole-hearted policy of road 
development in India would not necessarily conflict with the 
ultimate interest, of Indian railways as they would be freed from; 
the burden of many unsatisfactory branch lines. 

' Nort,hern India has to rely to^ a large e,xtent on .Bengal coal 
as its source ' of power. Hydro-electric sche-mes may alter this in 
■due course, but, in the meantime, the situation would be serious 
if coal supplies were cut o€ from -Northern India either by air 
attack or internal troubles. Oil, on the other hand, is produced 
in the Punjab in sufficient quantity to supply a large proponion 
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of the mecliaiikal road transport' in use in that area. Future 
tie\'eloj.>inei:its might easily produce a surplus, even allowing for 
the greaily increased use of road transport. A re-adjustment of 
tlie balance between road and rail would tend to make the most 
i!ii|,>oiianl part of India more self-contained from the point of 
of defence. 

I'licre is a case for reconsidering the balance between road 
and rail transport in war. The strategic road will play an increas- 
ing part in the defence of India. Better roads in general will confer 
greater mobility on the mechanised forces of the future. Events 
in other countries, particularly the Italian campaign in Abyssinia, 
lead to this conclusion. Much wilil depend on the way the money 
available isi divided between road construction and the vehicles 
themselves. A liberal policy in regard to road development and 
the c*uc<.)urageraent of civil interests to operate the type of vehicle 
rec] Hired I)t the army in war will do mucli to lessen the necessity 
for maintaining large numbers of supply and troop-carrying 
A'eliicles in peace. 

It is difficult tO' make the small vehiclte pa)' c(}mmercially. 
"riierefore the Services should, asi far as possible run the t)'pe of 
vehicle which does pay. Roads should be designed to that end. 
Public opinion will eventually insist on this I^eing done. 

The clanger of attack from the air is a real one and must 
be taken into consideration in deciding the relative merits of 
railway and road. In the future, it will be the rule father than 
the exception, under active service conditions, to move troops over 
aiiything up to five hundred miles by road. Rapid means cf 
road develw)pnieiit, using modern machiner)’, will be a necessary 
pcirt (]f any self-contained force. 

.I'll Iris new boo.k on the Abyssinian War, Marshal Badogiio 
emphasises tlie use he made of mechanical transport. “I sent 
for the Quartermaster-General and directed him to be in readiness 
to organise a great transport column of over a thousand lorries 
with which I counted on finishing the war at no distant date in 
Addis Ababa.” That ivas in March, when, he was only just over 
the Abyssinian .frontier. But his optimisin' was. jiisti.fied; in May, 
two .months later, a column of seventeen hundred and twenty-five 
vehicles entered, the capital and the war was won. Granted that, 
he .inei; .with little, opposition once the main Abyssinian forces 
ivere .scattered, still, At is suggested that the lesson , to be learnt 
is the value of mechanised mobility for bringing a campaign to 
a rapid and . successful conclusion, even when the country, at' first 
sight, appears .most unsuitable for a mechanised .force, 
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THE QUASHING OR NON-CONFIRMATION OF A 
COURT-MARTIAL 

By Brigadier L. M. Peet 

Sometimes one hears a statement, and not always by junior 
officers, implying that trials by courMnartial are quashed for in- 
adequate reasons, thereby endangering not only the discipline 
oC the speaker’s unit, but of the Service as a whole. I have even 
been solemnly assured by a young officer tliat lie knew ibr a fact 
that a trial had been quashed because the presi<iem luid mn 
crossed his “t’s” or numbered the pages of the pr*oc:eec!ings cor- 
rectly. It is a fallacy to imagine that a courtmiariial is quaslied 
witliout adequate reason, and, in fact, the proceedings of (.ourt 
martial are reviewed in the same manner as the Court of Criminal 
Appeal or tlie High Gcuit exarmne tlie proceedings of eiv il irials 
sent up to tliem, and are quashed or partially quaslied for the 
same reasons. The only difference is that the Court of Criminal 
Appeal and the Higli Court do not see all civil trials, whereas 
alii cointsrinartial are, as a matter of routine, reviewed several 
times. While no courtmiartitd escapes revt'ew, many civil irials 
tlo, and tlie proportion of courts-martial quaslied is proliably 
greater as a natural consequence, but it in no v’ay follows llun 
courts-martial are worse managed tlian civil trials: and from the 
(xiiiniients in England on the lower civil conns ;u leasi, ii is lairlv 
dear that trials by court-martial will bear favourable comparison 
witli irials by civil court. 

A Goiivictioii by court-martiaMias no dfeci until it has f^ecn 
duly confirmed, and a certain number of trials an* not conhrmed 
wholly or in part. Cases do occur, where, had a trial been von- 
firmed, it could have been upheld, but something has otcuned 
which leads a confirming officer to think that it won hi he fain'r 
to an accused not to confirm the trial in question. In all cases 
of non-confirmation it would be legal to re- try tin* accused hd’oro 
another court, but in practice this is very seldom done, and never 
if it is the fault of the prosecution in failing to produce sufficient 
evidence, or in preferring a- bad chargee ■ 

Since opiniemsr are expressedwas\ to- inadequate reasons for the 
qiiashingy or jion-confixmation of trials by courMnariia! it iiiav 
be useful to quote actual cases,, .which have occurred during the 
last thirty years or so, showing the. errors, necessitating the action 
taken, with, an occasional ' example showing, where <|uashiiig has 
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iioi; been necessary even where niisitakes have occurred. It should 
114)1 be forgouen tiiat it is- often in the interest of the members 
of a coiirMriarlia! that a trial be quashed, since, if a court had 
no iiirisdicfioii, and any punishment were to be inflicted through 
a seriieiice awarded by such a court, not onl}^ would the members 
and the conflniiing officer be liable to an action for damages, 
but also Ic) trial by courMnartial or civil court. To put the 
iiiaiier at its worst, if an illegal death sentence were inflicted, the 
persons :responsi)ble might be tried for murder. A glance at 
Chapter \TI'l of tiie Manual of Military Law, or Chapter IX of 
the M'aniia! of Air Force Law will show that punishments vary- 
ing from £ 1,000 damages to death have been inflicted on officers 
for the use of improper or excessive jurisdictio-n. Incidentally, 
a tommanding officer, company commander or other officer who 
exteeds his jurisdiction is equally liable to actions for damages or 
trial 

The examples given below have been arranged as far as pos- 
sif)le in order of the procedure at a trial by court-martial Some 
of tile cases quoted are almost incredible, and could hardly occur 
again, but they illustrate matters to be examined by officers sit- 
ting on courts-martial and should also be useful to officers work- 
ing for examinaiions in military or air force law. It will be 
noticed that some cases could be put under two or three headings. 

Illegal Courts 

A court may be illegal because it has been convened by a 
person without authorit}', or because the convening order is ille- 
gal, or because the members assembling were not detailed in the 
order. 

War ran is 

For trials by general or district court-martial a warrant is 
required to be issued by the proper authority. Both the Manuals 
of Military and Air Force Law state* that a court cannot enquire 
whetlier or not the convening officer has a warrant. This may be 
good advice in England, but is not so in India or Burma and, 
personally, I should have no hesitation in making this enquiry if 
detailed to appear on a court by an authority about whom I had 
any doubt.; It is' most, unlikely . that a court in England would 
ever l)e .convened by a person not. holding a warrant, but in India 
such cases have, occurred. And there have been other cases in 
whicli cxmrts-martial were . illegal, not because, the convening offi- 
cer hekl no warrant, but because his warrant did not authorise 

, ‘5'KuIe o:f Procedure 22, Note. 5, in both Manuals. 
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him to convene the court in question.' Some twelve years ago, in 
one station, five trials had to be quashed in rapid succession for 
this reason. 

Under the Air Force Act' and the Indian Air Force Act there 
are no different classes of the same warrant, but until recently 
there were four under the Army Act and the Indian Army* and 
Burma Army Acts; though now, in peace, two only are actually 
under issue in India and three in Burma. On the other liarid, 
warraiitsi in India at any rate frequently contain restrictions; for 
instance, they may be personal warrants, so that an oliiciating 
officer has not always the same authority as the pennaneiii ludder 
of an appointment. I have also known the holders, from Oeneral 
Officers Commanding in Chief to Brigade Conunaiuicrs, to lose 
or mislay their warrants., so that, though tlie actual pt)wer exisicti, 
convening officers could not make certain of iheir powers or the 
limitations on them. While restrictions are generally incorpo- 
rated in the warrant itself, further restrictions are freqiieutly 
made by letter separately. Trials for which no warrant is neces- 
sary are field general courts-martial, summary general courtS” 
martial and summary courts-martial. Though no warrant is re- 
quired, the law must be complied with, and a field gciiend court- 
martial and summary general court-martial will be illegal if con- 
vened by any body not authorised by law to do so, and die court 
must be properly constituted. 

In the war summary general courts-martial were convened to 
try personnel belonging to an irregular force raised at Aden b)’ 
the War Office. The men were not subject to tlie Indian Army 
Act, but the Army Act, and in fact were devscribed as privates, 
while the officers were Yuzbashis, Mulazims, etc. The trials had 
to be quashed, and the men re-tried by field general courts-martiaL 
A summary court-martial can only be con\'ened by a com- 
manding , officer, but a de facto officer commanding is not always 
a de jure commanding officer; for instance, an officer commanding 
a detached company will not be a commanding officer merely 
through being; the officer commanding a detached body, if the 
commanding officer of his> cxirps still maintains control; hut he 
will become a commanding officer, and therefore entitled to hold 
a summary, court-martial' as officer commanding a detachment, f 
if he is out of the control of the commanding officer of his corps, 
and it will then be illegal for the commanding officer of the corps 

■ ‘-The other warrants etiil exist, though not actually in issue, , " There 
is nothing to prevent a re-issue, 
fl^^dian Army Act 64, , 
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to try the marr by siiiiimary court-martial A soldier can. never 
have lu’o (:oi,ii.o;ia.ndin.g officers at the same time. 

(loin'eaing Order 

A courtniiartial must be convened in accordance with the 
law, ajici a ivM depends on the legality of the convening order. 
Fvc;r\oiie is familiar with the composition of the ordinary coiirt- 
irianial so that if there appears anything unusual in the coiii- 
posiiion of a court and the members of a court-martial are not 
ahsoliilcly familiar with the law for convening a trial they 
should at once look it up in the Manuals. In, fact it is generally 
advisable to do this, or some little point may be overlooked that 
will invalidate a trial^ 

Some twenty years ago, a general court-martial was convened 
to try separately three officers, the commandant and the adjutant 
of a Hill Depot and the officer commanding one of the detach- 
ments in this depot. The charges all arose out of one incident, 
the looting of a treasure chest, and these three officers were 
cliarged with neglect of duty in their var\ang capacities. The 
trial of the officer commanding the detachment was first held, 
and he ’^vas duly convicted. The court apparently arraigned the 
other two officers, but proceeded to record that the evidence at 
llie fii'st trial satisfied them, and they ticquitted l)Otii the coinman- 
dant and adjutant immediately, without calling any evidence. By 
siidi action the court broke their oath to try the accusied accord- 
ing to the Army Act and to give their verdict on the evidence, 
since they took none. Since an acquittal requires no confirraa- 
lioii the verdict in the case of the adjutant stood, however im- 
proper ilie procedure leading to this acquittal. In the case of 
the coirrniandant, h(jwever, it was found on review that the court 
was illegTilly coristituted, two of the officers being of lower rank 
ilian the comniandaru:, and there being no written opinion in 
llic corrvening order to the effect that this teas necessary in the 
interests of tlie Ser\ ice.f His trial was, therefore, no trial legally 
and he wtrs lial)Ie to retrial, but actual]}’ no sucii action wtis 
ordered. 

On another occasion a court was composed of officers from 
tme htitialion onh, and in compliance with the Rules of Proce- 
diiret it was stated in the convening order that, in the opinion 

*The main points regarding the convening of the court are sum- 
marised in the Manual of Military Law, page 767, the Manual of Air 
Force Law, page 554, and the Manual of Indian Military Law, page 406' 
As there is, as; yet, no Manual of Indian Air Force Law, the statute and 
rules themselves must be consulted. 

, fRule of Procedure 21 (A). 

IRule of Procedure 20 (A), ■ . 
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of tlie convening oiflcer, no other offirers were a\'aiiub!e. The 
trial was nevertheless quashed, since the waiting nieinher was an 
officer of another battalion, and tlierefore a\’'ailable to serve on 
tile court. 


"Fhe following case sup]:)ons the belief iliai the idea of the 
junior officer (| noted at tlie beginning of tlris article inay be niore 
prevalent than would otherwise be imaginable. 

Tlie con\’eniiig order directed tfiat a subaheiri of a certain 
regiment was to be a member, liis iuinie lieing entered in tlie 
convening order. A subaltern of the regiment duly arri\'ed, Imt 
iniist have pointed out that he spelt Iris name wiili an “e" at the 
end, while the convening order spelt it without. It is iuird to 
believe, but tlie court then refused to let him serve and appoinled 
the waiting iiiember, though tfiere was no oilier subaltern in tlie 
logiment of tlie same name, whether with or without an ‘A” at 
tlie end, and it ^\'asl pcrfedh' clear that the officer intended liy 
the convening order tvas present. Am doulit felt liy the court 
siiould have been resolved by adjourning and enquiring from tlie 
convening officer. 

On more than one occasion a court under ilie Army Act has 
been convened by an officer officiating in command of a brigade, 
w^ho, as oommanding officer of the accused, had remanded him for 
trial These trials are quashed, though only a King’s Regulation 
has been transgressed and not the law, since it is inequitable for the 
same officer to act in both capacities, and it is most important not 
only that an accused should be treated impartially but that this 
impartiality should be clear to everybody. It is only on board 
ship and if especially allowed by the Army Council that a Com- 
iiiaiiding officer can remand an accused for trial by Goiirt-martiai 
and subsequently himself convene the court. 

Objections 

The principle by which to be guided in regard to objections 
made by an accused, to members of the court, the interpreter or 
shorthand-writer is to allow them, unless palpably absurd, on the 
principle of impartiality and fairness to an accused. 

For instance, an accused objected to a member of ihe court, 
because, he belonged to the same- regiment as himself and mast 
have heard about and formed his opinion of the, case. The court 
disallowed the objection, but the trial was quashed on the above 
grounds. 
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Eligibility and Disqualification 

Courts have turned out on more than one oceasion to be 
iHega,lly constitiiteci because the junior member was ineligibie to 
serve tliroiigli not having sufficient service. 

As an example of: disqualification the following case may be 
q Hilled. A courtunartial at a large station in Southern India, before 
the Whir, was convened to try several men of a fatigue party who 
had been working at the railway station and chanced upon a box of 
liquor of various sorts consigned to the gymkhana club. They had 
partaken of this as welcome refreshment. In those days all officers 
in a station, with practically no exceptions, belonged to gymkhanas, 
and so were disqualified from serving on any court that was assembl- 
ed to try an ofience concerning the gymkhana.^ This was for- 
gotten, and ail the members were disqualified. 

Swearing of the Court 

It liardly seems possible that errors should occur here, but 
instances have happened where a court has not been sworn, and 
tlie trial has therefore been quashed. 

One such error arose through carelessness on the part of the 
court. It frequently happens that a court is convened to conduct 
several separate trials, and in such cases it is legal, and saves time, 
for the court to call in all the accused together, to be sworn once 
in front of all and then to dismiss the other accused to await 
their turns while the first trial is carried out. On one occasion 
the court neglected to ascertain that all the accused whom they 
ivere directed to try, were present when they took their oaths, and 
in fact one was not present, and the court, when his turn came, 
were not sworn. 

In another case the error arose from the same intended pro- 
cedure by the court. All except one accused objected to one of 
the members, and the court allowed the objections, appointed a 
waiting member and then took the oath and proceeded to try all 
the accused with the reconstituted court. They had no jurisdiction 
in the case of the accused, who had not objected to any of the 
members of the original court. 

And a case is on record of a court convened under the x4rmy 
Act but taking the oath for a court convened under the Indian 
Ariiiy Act. It was therefore not sworn at all for the purposes of 
the Army Act. 


’‘'Rule of Procedure 19 (B) (V), 
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Charge-Sheet 

A charge must be legal, i^e,, must be properly Iraiiied and 
disclose an od:eiice against the law, under whicli tlie trial is 
being held. The charges are entered in a charge-slieet,, wiiicii 
starts off with the heading, in which is entered a description ol 
the accused showing tliat he is liable to niilitar)' law and to the 
court by which he is to be tried, eg. , if an officer of the Territorial 
Forces' or Auxiliary Forces, India, is to be tried by couit-inartial 
under the Army Act, the heading should show that he is subject 
to that Act, by being embodied or for some other similar reason. 

Then comes the charge itself, which is divided into two parts, 
the statement of offence whicli must be in the words of the Act, 
and the particulars, that part of the charge which describes in 
detail the actions of the accused. The particulars iiiust be clear 
and must show every ingredient of the offence charged, and not 
show more than one offence. Tliere is an exception to this in 
a charge alleging “conduct,’’ where it may be necessary to state 
several actions which together amount to such improper conduct, 
for instance a brawl at a dance. 

The remainder of the charge-sheet consists oii the endorse- 
ment by the officer commanding the unit of tiie accused, and the 
order for trial by the convening officer. 

This may sound complicated but the accuracy of a charge 
sheet is essential to our English ideas of justice, and in point of 
fact any indictment in a civil court is drawn up on almost identical 
lines. 

Mistakes have occurred in ail live portions of the charge sheet. 
Heading 

At a trial by lieid-general-court-martial an accused was des- 
cribed as a private (acting probationary second lieutenant). It 
is impossible for anybody to be both soldier and officer at the 
same time; but a field-general-coiirt-martial has jurisdiction to 
try either, so the trial ^vas held to be legal. The court limvever, 
awarded a' sentence of detention, which is not a legal sentence for 
an officer, and this was quashed. 

Mistakes of this are most likely in India on active service, 
since civilians who then become , subject to military law are ire- 
qiientiy given status- as officers, warrant officers or non-commis' 
sioned officers. Tf, a press-correspondent ■' or a contractor, for 
instance, has status as an Indian Commissioned Officer or Viceroy’s 
Commissioned Officer or Indian Air Force Officer he must be tried 
by a general court-martial. Trial 'by district, cotirthnartial of 
such a person is beyond the jurisdiction of the court 
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Stilienie}!!; of Offence 

The slatciiieiit of offence, must be in the words of the Act, 
ciiicl these iimsi not be aitered, except where variation is shown 
to he p€riiiissil)ie. For example, in Section 55 of the Army Act, 
there is a long list of words, ‘‘report, return, muster roll, pay 
list, ceiiilicatc, etc” followed' by the words ''"oi/ier clociimeiif' in 
ifalics. If no word in the list is correct, an appropriate word 
may be substituted. The following was incorrect: 

Ariiiv MakiJ'ig a n'ilfiilly false answer to a question set 

Section forili in the attestation paper which was put to him 

ou. bv, or by direction of, the assistant recruiting officer 

liefore whom he appeared for the purpose of being 
attested. 

it was argued that under Section 94 of tiie Army Act various 
persons are made justices in relation to the attestation of soldiers 
and that under Recruiting Regulations, a recruiting officer had 
power to aiiest a soldier and therefore the conviction should stand. 
IJrrforiuiiatclv, no evidence had been produced to show that an 
assistant recruiting officer had been appointed an attesting; officer, 
and Section 94 of the Army Act does not itself make an assistant 
recriiiting officer an attesting officer, but merely authorises the Army 
Council to make regulations appointing attesting officers. Had 
this evidence been produced, the incorrect statement of offence 
might have been overlooked on the grounds that the accured had 
not suffered any prejudice thereby. 

Particulars 

As regards particulars of the offence, a charge for conduct 
prejudicial to good order and military or air force discipline some- 
times causes; difficulty'. It is not enough to put certain actions 
of an accused, of which a superior disapproves, in the particulars 
of the charge and expect the charge to be legal. The actions 
must be clearly prejudicial to both good order and discipline. 
The following charge '^vas, for example, held to be bad: 

An act to the prejudice of good order and military discipline, 
in that he, 

at Poona, on . . . , was in possession of two rounds 
of ammunition. ' ■ 

There are plenty of circumstances in which a man, soldier or 
civilian, is' entitled to- be in possession of ammunition, and the 
particulars of the charge did not show in any way that this was 
not one of these. 
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It is also not correct to frame a charge' under Section. 40 of the 
Army Act^* or its equivalent under Indian Acts, as an alternative 
to a charge under another section, unless the circimistaiices show 
clearly that the action of the accused does amoiint to different 
offences according to the interpretation put upon it. For instance, 
an accused was charged under the Aiiny Act Section 9 (2), and ,40 
alternatively, the particulars being in each case, 

'In that he at Nasirabad, on . . . , whe,n ordered to 
fall' out with the drivers by Sergeant /I commanding 
No. 9 sub-section, did not do so,” 

If the accused committed any offence it was one under section, 

9 (2)- 

On. the other hand, alternative charges under sections 8 and, 40 
of the Army Act may be required.- If an accused can prove he did 
not know the person he struck was his superior officer, the striking 
may still be an, assault, and an offence against good, order and. 
discipline. 

Charges! under the Army Act Section 8, also^ cause difFiciilties, 
since the difference between the use of violence and. an offer of 
violence is not always imderstood, nor that between threatening 
and insubordinate language. . 

The following charges have been held to be bad: 

''Offering violence to his superior officer,, in that he at 
Seaiiiderabad, on , threw a bayonet at 

Corporal . . . , hitting him in the ariii.” 

The particulars disclose the use of violence, an offer being 
an attempt tO' use violence, which faik. 

"Using threatening language to his superior officer^, in, that 
he at Bombay, said to Sergeant A: If it weren't for 
the stripes, I’d hit you/’ shaking his list at Sergeant /I.” 

The words used clearly disavow any intentioii of using 
violence, and therefore were not , threatening. 

Again an airman was charged before a court-martial under 
the Army Act .with fraudulent ■ enlistment into the Army.f An 
airman cannot commit this offence, but does co,mmit an , offence 
under the Air Force Act.J ' He should have been retmiied' to the 
Royal Air Fo.rce for trial. 


*The same applies under the Air Force Act. 
fArmy Act, Section 13. 
fAir Force Act,. Section 13. 
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Duplicity 

Only one offence may be put in the particulars of a charge. 
Ii: more tliaii. one is disclosed, there is duplicity and the charge is 
haci. For instance,, the following charge is bad: 

:\riMy Act, When a soldier acting as sentinel leaving his post 
S(!c:lioii 6. before being regularly relieved, 

in that he, 

at . . . , on . . . , between 5 a.m. and 

6 a.m., when sentry on No. I Post, Barrack Guard, 
left his post before he was regularly relieved and 
remained absent until he was apprehended 
at . . . on . . . 

This discloses an offence under Section 15 as well as under 
Section 6. The particulars should have ended at “relieved/' and 
a .second diarge been framed to deal with the absence without 
leave. 


Endorsement by Commanding Officer 

The Commanding Officer of the unit of accused must himself 
approve the charges and, to sho^v^ this, should sign the charge-sheet. 
Formerly, a failure to do so invariably upset a trial, but now, if the 
commanding officer can furnish a certificate'^ that he did in fact 
approve the charges before trial, the trial may stand. It is clear, 
therefore, that the unit of the accused and the commanding 
officer must agree, though it is sufficient if the accused is attached 


‘‘■■Formerly a person making an accusation acted as prosecutor at 
a court-martial, even against his own commanding officer. Anybody 
can still bring forward a charge, but the commanding officer is now 
endowed by the legislature with power of deciding whether or not a 
soldier is to be punished for the offence charged. In this case he has full 
powers of decision whether military or air force law is to be invoked or 
not In the CHvSe of an officer a commanding officer has no such powers of 
condonation or dismissal of a charge which ought to be proceeded with. 
The fact that a commanding officer has been endowed with these 
powers is probably the reason that a civil court can try or retry soldiers 
or airmen charged with civil offences, whether or not they have been 
punished under military law. Otherwise a soldier charged with 
murder could be let off hy his commanding officer. 

No other officer has this power of decision, and that is why the 
commanding officer’s approval of the charges is required and it is 
necessary to ascertain that he has himself actually given his approval: 
and the best evidence only is accepted; either the commanding officer’s 
signature on the actual charge-sheet or a certificate signed by him if he 
has omitted to sign the charge-sheet. 

A commanding officer on leave has no powers and the person 
actually exercising command is de facto and de jure the commanding 
officer of an accused. A “second-in-command” cannot, under such 
circumstances, be restricted by his commanding officer from exercising 
these powers during the absence of the latter on leave, though cases 
of improper restriction have occurred. 
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to the unit of the officer signing as commanding officer. A sigiiatiire 
''for’' the commanding officer is not enough. 

Order for Trial 

A trial is illegal unless an officer liolding a warrant to convene 
the court has ordered trial on the charge-sheet in the proceedings. 
A staff officer has no power to order trial without orders, l>ut the 
signature of a staff officer signing "for” the convening officer is 
accepted, since it is the custom of the services for a convening 
officer to give orders for the convening of trial without actually 
arranging the court himself. 

To quote an old case: In the days when a regimental court* 
martial under the Army Act was still legal, the commanding officer 
of a regiment thought the punishment awardal)le hv sucli a court 
would, not be sufficient, so convened what he styled a district court- 
martial to try the offender. He held no warrant at all, and his 
endorseraeiit on the charge-sheet was of no value. 

Again an officer holding a warrant proceeded on short leave, 
and his staff officer issued an order convening a trial in his absence. 
An officiating commander had been appointed in Command Orders, 
and confirmed the trial. This court was doubly illegal as an 
officer has no authority while on leave, and even if lie had had the 
power to convene the trial, he had not approved the charges. The 
staff officer had no authority of his own to convene the trial or 
approve the charges. 

Evidence 

Evidence must be legal, but every trial is not upset because 
some of the evidence is inadmissible. T,he whole case is con- 
sidered, and if the court must have arrived at the same verdict 
without the inadmissible evidence the trial will stand, but if the 
accused has in any way been prejudiced it will be quashed. 
Inadmissible evidence in favour of the accused has no effect on the 
results of the trial. A somewhat common error leading to- the 
quashing of several trials in recent years has been a failure to 
comply wath the Rule of , Procedure* which directs that all the 
proceedings of a, court, including, the view of any place, .must be 
in open court and in the presence of the accused. On one occasion, 
for instance, the court, after adjourning for the day, felt that they 
■%ve.re not clear as to localities and went 'by themselves to examine 
the scene of the offence. They thus took what anioiiiited to unsworn 
evidence, on which the accused, too, had not been permitted cross- 
examination, and based their verdict on this to his prejudice. On 

‘S'-Rule of Procedure 63 (B). 
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another occasion, the court went and examined a barrack-room 
nearby which was not the scene o£ the offence. This view appar- 
ently took place in open court, but there was no evidence of 
similarity of the particular barrack-room with that of the place 
of offence, nor was there evidence that the furniture and fittings 
were in similar places, and any conclusions drawn by the court 
were therefore irrelevant and might have been prejudicial to the 
accused. 

Violence 

Once or twice on a charge under Section 8 o.f the Army Act 

for offering violence the verdict has been against the evidence, 
since there was clear evidence of the actual use of force, though 
the charge was good taken by itself as a charge. The reverse is, 
of course, correct, as on a charge of using violence it is legal to 
firing in a verdict of offering violence only.* 

Absence from Parade 

Convictions on charges for failure to attend a parade appoint- 
ed by the commanding officer are not seldom illegal, through a 
failure on the part of the prosecution to realise the ingredients 
of the charge, and as a consequence the non-production of suOi- 
cieiit evidence to prove the offence. This is especially the case 
where a soldier has been absent from a company parade. Such a 
parade is not necessarily one appointed by the commanding offi- 
cer. In all cases of such a charge it is necessary to prove the 
appointment by the commanding officer of both the place and 
time of parade, that the accused had notice of these, that he was 
absent without leave for causes within his control. If there is any 
doubt about there being sufficient evidence to prove all these 
ingredients a simple charge of absence without leave should be 
preferred. 

Theft 

In cases of theft it is always necessary to produce the articles 
stolen, or account for their absence if not recovered. This is 
clearly necessary in cases where there is a dispute as to owner- 
ship, when the accused claims an article as his own. In one 
case where an accused was charged with theft of a bicycle, the 
identity of which was disputed, it was not produced at the trial, 
so that the court could not in its absence form any proper con- 
clusions In the matter. 


*^Army Act and Air Force Act, Section 56 (4B). 
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In charges for civil offences 'courts should be particular to 
make certain they understand the offence by looking up the defini- 
tioiis in the preliminary chapters of the Manuals. 

Stealing' is a technical civil offence, for instance, of which 
one of the most important ingredients is the intention of per- 
iiianeiitiy depriving the owner of his property. At one trial an 
accused charged with theft stated he had taken the articles as 
security because the owner had stolen some iiioiiey of his. The 
accused was mistaken as to his legal rights, but his action was not 
theft, which cannot be committed under a hona fide claim of 
right, another necessary ingredient of this offence, and as he only 
took the articles as security, he also did not transgress the other 
ingredient mentioned above. 

Biirglary 

Burglary is another civil offence that often is not understood 
because it has many technical ingredients, the simplest of which 
is that it cannot occur except between 9 p.m. and 6 a. 111. An 
accused charged with burglary must, therefore, be acquitted of: 
this offence if it was committed at 8 p.m., even if every other 
ingredient necessary has been proved, though he may be convicted 
of house-breaking. 

Joint Trials 

joint trials frequently cause trouble, but are not really very 
difficuk as long as it is remembered that the word * joint” means 
something. Though there are several accused, the crime is a com- 
bined one, and the procedure at trial is to treat theiii all as if 
they were one person, without depriving each as an individual 
of his rights. Therefore arraignment, rights of crossHexaminatioii 
of prosecution witnesses, and of giving evidence and calling wit- 
nesses are individual, but aiso' combined in the sense that answers 
on cross-examination of a prosecution witness elicited by one 
accused may go against or on behalf of^ all, and an accused who 
gives evidence himself may be cross-examined b)’ ail his co-accused. 
The court must treat the defence by all as one combined proce- 
dure and dose for the finding once only, though it records, a 
separate finding for each person, and once only for the sentence, 
though again each convicted person is sentenced separately. 

A court on one occasion treated the defence of each of three 
accused as entirely separate, allowing no cross-examination by the 
co-accused, and in fact, at one period of the trial, one accused, was 
not even in court; and, there were three separate, closures of the 
court to consider their findings. 
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Bad Charaeter 

The riik as to^ when evidence of the bad character of an 

accused may be elicited is not always understood. This is prac- 
tically a word for word copy of the ordinary law of evidence, 
wliich causes difficulties even in civil courts to judges of experi- 
ence, so that an occasional error by a court-martial is not altogether 

siirpri^siiig. 

The rule is that an accused may not be asked ciuestions tend- 
ing to sho^v that he has committed, been convicted of or charged 
with any offence other than the one for which he is being tried, 
or is of bad character, unless — 

(i) the proof of such other offence shows his guilt of the 
offence with which he is being charged, or 

(i>) his defence has been conducted in such a manner as 
to establish his own good character, or to involve 
imputations on the character of the prosecution wit- 
nesses, or 

(3) he has given evidence against any person charged with 
the same offence. 

This rule is very strictly interpreted, and even if an accused has 
rendered it admissible it is very seldom indeed that such evidence 
will have any bearing on a case; it is safer for the prosecution not 
to attempt to elicit this evidence and, if there is any doubt what- 
ever, it is foolish to do so. 

All accused at one trial, giving evidence himself, said, ‘T was 
cliarged with another offence on the Saturday which was dropped.” 
This offence was in no way relevant to prove the offence charged 
so that exception (1) above did not apply, nor was (3) applicable. 
Only exception (ij) therefore remained. There had been no ini- 
piitation on the character of the prosecution witnesses, so the only 
reiiiaining applicable point was that the accused had tried to 
establish his, own good charactei', whicii was not the case, and 
clearly the statement made by the accused did not do this. The 
court, however, permitted the prosecutor to cross-examine the 
accused as to the offence of which he spoke, and later to produce 
the iniiior offence report relating to that offence, which also had 
recorded on it another offence, also not the subject of the trial 
and not relevant in any way. The conviction was; annulled. 

Since the question is very important, it may be of advantage 
to quote the House of Lords on the matter in an Appeal case, 
as this xvas the ruling leading to the above annulment. 
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“This rule is negative in form, and as siidi is universal 
and absolute, unless the exceptions come into play. 
There are three exceptions, but it does not follow that, 
when the absolute prohibition is followed by a peniiis- 
sion, the pemiission is as absolute as the prohibition. 
When it is sought to justify a c|uestioii it must not 
only be brought within the terms of the permission, 
but also must be capable of justification by the 
ordinary rules of e\’idence, and in particular iiiiist 
satisfy the rule of relevance.” 

The Lord Chancellor further stated, “In general no c|iiestic)n 
as to whether a prisoner has been convicted or charged or acquit- 
ted should be asked, or if asked, allowed by the judge, unless it 
helps to elucidate the particular issue which the jury is investi- 
gating or goes to credibility, if.c., tends to show he is not to be 
believed on oath: indeed the question whether a man has been 
convicted, charged or acquitted, even if it goes to credibility, 
ought not to be admitted, if there is risk of the jury being misled 
into thinking that it goes not to credibility but to the prob- 
ability of his having committed the olTence with which he is 
charged.” 

The law under the Indian Acts may be taken to be the same, 
though put differently, since the Indian Evidence Act merely 
states that bad character is irrelevant, with exceptions. 

Documents 

111 general a document is evidence of nothing except tliat 
certain marks occur on it. It is not evidence of the truth of what 
these marks indicate, unless the law lays this down. In the case 
of private documents no law allows this, and it is only in the 
case of certain public documents that the law makes exceptions, 
and the exceptions with which a court-martial will be generally 
concerned are given in the Manuals.^’ All documents must be pro- 
duced by a witness on oath to prove their identity, and the truth 
of all private documents must be sworn to by a witness who is 
competent to do so; and similarly with public documents, iniless 
there is a law laying down that the document in question pro\es 
its own truth. Further, it is hearsay to refer, to a document not 
produced in court; a document itself, even if produced, may be 
hearsay. ^ 


’*'Army Act and Air Force Act, Section 163. 
Indian Army Act, Sections 91, 91 A, 92. 
Indian Air Force Act, Sections 95, 96, 97. 
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On one occasion the defence was denying an order alleged by 
the prosecution to have been issued, but which was not produced 
ill court. The president of the court interrupted the defence, and 
said the issue of the order was within the knowledge of the court, 
lliis' was not a matter within their general military knorvledge, 
and. no judicial notice of the order was permissible. 

On another occasion an expert on handwriting handed in a 
written statement and the accused was not allowed to cross- 
examine. A witness must give his evidence orally, but may refresh 
liis memory from a document if he first satisfies the court that 
it was written correctly, while the matters entered were fresh in 
his memory. Even then the document does not become evidence, 
and remains written hearsay, and an accused may always cross- 
examine a prosecution witness. 

Evidence by Accused 

Under the Army and Air Force Acts an accused is entitled to 
give evidence on oath, but trials have had to be annulled because 
an accused has not been allowed by a court to do so. The reason 
for this error has sometimes been the use of the Indian Army Form 
of Proceedings instead of the Army Form, since there is no provi- 
sion under Indian law for an 'accused tO' give evidence, and there- 
fore there is no question recorded in the form of proceedings of 
an Indian court-martial asking if an accused wishes to give evid- 
ence himself. 

An accused is also entitled not only to give evidence on oath, 
but to make an unsworn statement on which he may not be 
cross-examined. In one case cross-examination was permitted and 
the trial in consequence annulled. 

Under the Indian Army and Indian Air Force Acts an accused 
is not entitled to give evidence on oath, but cases have occurred, 
where this has been permitted. The trials have not been 
quashed, provided the accused was not cross-examined, since on 
a statement not on oath, which is all an accused under these Acts 
is entitled to make, cross-examination is not permissible. 

Several Charge-sheets 

Where there has been more than one charge-sheet errors have 
occurred througli a failure to study the rules. The trial on each 
charge-sheet must be carried out up to the finding as tliougii each 
case was a separate trial. Thus evidence on one charge-sheet can- 
not be considered on another, and if it is necessary to prove any 
of the facts already proved on the first charge-sheet to support 
a case on other charge-sheets, the evidence must be elicited afresh. 
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Failure to carry out this procedure correctly has necessitated 
amiuliiients. 

Findings 

Sometimes a finding shows, that a court has not understood 
the case, especially on a plea of guilty. After such a plea an 
accused is entitled to make a statement in mitigation of punish- 
meiit, and if he says anything in this statement negativiiig the 
plea, the court must alter the plea to one of “not guilty” and try 
out the case. The test to apply is, “Does the statement, assuming 
it to be true, negative the plea?” It is not material that the court 
consider the statement false. 

For instance, on a charge of striking his; superior ofiicer an 
accused pleaded guilty, and stated in mitigation that an affray 
occurred in the dark, and he could not see whom he was striking. 
This is a complete defence to such a charge as it is necessary for 
an accused to, know that it is a superior officer whom he is striking 
and then to do so deliberately without lawful excuse. Failure to 
try out the case invalidated the trial. 

court may refer to a confirming officer for an opinion on a 
case before they come to a finding, but they must first state the facts 
they find to have been proved, and may then ask the confiriniog 
officer if these facts amount in law to proof of tiie charge. In one 
case, on a charge for desertion it was proved that the accused 
absented himself to ventilate a gTievance, and surrendered 
voluntarily. The court referred to the convening officer and asked 
if this/ amounted to desertion. This was a reference asking for 
an opinion as to the facts, since the question wliether the accused 
absented himself with an intention not to return was a question 
of fact for the court co decide. The proceedings were not con- 
firmed. 

In another, a man was charged with blackmailing six men, 
but evidence wasi adduced only as to three. The court convicted 
of the charge as laid. They should have recorded a special 
finding. 

Again, an accused was tried on ^5th May 1918 on a charge of 
desertion on 53rd February 1915. He was convicted of absence 
'without leave only. This finding was illegal; the special linding, 
could only find an accused guilty of absence without leave for 
a period limited to three years previoust to the date of trial, since 
Section 161 of the Army Act forbids trial’ of any person for any, 
offence except mutiny, desertion or fraudulent enlistment, corn- 
mitted more than three years before the date of trial. 
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A sentence of detention or imprisonment commences on the 
date on the proceedings are signed by the president, and 

such si’giiatiire authenticates the proceedings as a whole. Cases 
have occurred where a president has omitted the date, or his 

signature, or both. 

(а) In one case a court omitted to record any sentence at all 

(б) 111 another a court awarded a sentence of forfeiture of 

rank and seniority specifying a date earlier than the 
actual date of promotion. 

(c) Under the Army Act and Air Force Act a sentence of 
stoppages is illegal, unless evidence has been elicited as 
to the value of the article stolen, lost, or damaged. 
Under the Indian Acts judicial notice may be taken of 
the value of articles rvith regulation values. In all 
cases the value must be specified in the particulars of 
a charge. 


Revision 

Revision of the finding and sentence of a court which require 
confirmation permissible once, and once only, and under the 
British Acts no fresh evidence may be taken nor may the sentence 
be increased. The powers of the court as to revision are limited 
at the discretion of the confirming officer. If the latter 
directs revision on the finding on one charge only out of several, 
the court have no power to revise their findings on the other 
charges. 

Trials liave been quashed because courts under the British 
Acts have taken fresh evidence on revision, and sentences have 
also been quashed because they have been increased illegally. 

An order to a court to reassemble to complete an incomplete 
proceedings is not a revision. Thus a court revised its findings, 
but aitiioiigh this included convictions on some charges no 
sentence w^as passed. They were ordered to complete the proceed- 
ings by recording a sentence. 

Confirmation 

Only officers who hold warrants authorising them to do sO' 
may confirm the proceedings of a court-martial which requires 
confirmation. The rules as to confirmation vary somewhat under 
British and Indian laws, but the chief difference to be noted is; 
that an acquittal under British law is final and requires no con- 
firmation, while under Indian law it is not final and may be 
revised or not . confirmed. ■ ' 
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An officer who lias convened a trial cannot confirin it, if in 
the meantime lie lias relinquished his command, or is oa leave, 
A confirming officer’s powers are limited to- confiriiiiiig or not 
confiriiiing the findings. He may not substitute a special finding, 
but if he thinkst a special finding ought to have been recorded 
he can order a revision by the court. A higher sentence may be 
commuted to a lower, and sometimes to more than one lower 
sentence, but these together must be clearly less than the original. 
Thus the commutation of a sentence of one year’s imprisonment 
with hard labour to nine months’ imprisonment and stoppages for 
£io was ruled to be illegal as it was impossible to decide whether 
the two punishments were less than the original sentence. On 
the other hand, the commutation of a sentence of dismissal to 
a sentence of forfeiture of seniority of rank and severe repriiiicind 
was clearly correct. 

If a sentence is wholly illegal it cannot be confirmed or com- 
muted or mitigated, so that when three soldiers were sentenced 
to penal servitude for three years, one year, and one year, respec- 
tively, and the confirming authority mitigated these sentences to 
detention for six months, six months, and three months respec- 
tively, the accused were legally under no sentence at all, since no 
sentence of less than three years penal servitude can be awarded 
by any court. The convictions, however, stood. 

The terms used in dealing with sentences are “confirmed,” 
“commuted,” “mitigated” or “varied.” The first three are clear, 
but variation is often improperly used. A sentence is only varied 
if improperly expressed or in excess of the authorised punishinerit, 
and may only be carried into, effect by a confirming officer iii» 
confirming the proceedings. For instance, a court sentenced an 
accused to 168 days’ detention and discharge with ignoininy. 
The latter sentence may not be added to a sentence of detention, 
and the sentence awarded was thus in excess of' tlie punishment 
authorised by the law, and was varied by making it disduirge with 
ignominy only, and confirming the sentence as so varied. Had 
tiie sentence been mistakenly confirmed, one part or tlie other 
would have had to be remitted, and there would have been no 
power of variation remaining. 
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ADEN, ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF BRITISH RULE 

By Captain F. D. I. Wood, R.A. 

On the 19th January 1939 Aden celebrates its centenary of 
Britisli Rule. This is, therefore, a very suitable time to review 
its history, particularly as part of the Indian Empire, and to give 
an account of recent events and modern conditions there. 

Perhaps we are rather apt to forget that our smaller possessions, 
like our larger ones, have a history; usually a history of individual 
and collective endeavour. Just as India has her Clive and 
Warren Hastings, so has Aden her Haines. 

To begin with, let us go back exactly four hundred years to 
1538, ill which year a Turkish fleet under Sulieman the Magni- 
ficent captured Aden, x^den's history from then onwards can be 
divided roughly into four periods of approximately a century each. 

The first period saw the visit of an English ship. In i6og 
Captain Sharpey from his ship “Ascension” sighted the harbour 
and was bold enough to enter. Although well received at first, he 
and his crew were imprisoned later on and only released when the 
governor had taken as much as he could out of the ship. 

The following year a visit was made by Admiral Sir Flenry 
Middleton with three vessels which were attacked, but which 
managed to beat off their attackers and sail away. 

The second period begins in 1630 when the Turks were 
compelled to evacuate the Yemen and Aden, the latter place 
passing to the loose suzerainty of the Imam of Yemen. The 
control of the Imams, like the Ottoman rule, lasted about a 
hundred years, until 1728, when Aden was seized by the Sheikhs 
of Lahej. 

During this third period, from 17^8 to 1839, Aden’s history 
was uneventful until, towards the end, when a certain Colonel' 
Murray and three hundred men occupied Perim, only to abandon 
it on failing to find water. It is interesting to note that they, ’were 
entertained by the Sheikh or Sultan of Lahej at Aden, and such 
was his hospitality that he offered ' them the place. The offer 
was gracefully refused, but three years later, in 1805, a treaty was 
concluded with the Sultan and a plot of land in the now well 
known Crater allotted as a British factory and burial gxound. 
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A search by the Indian Navy for a coaling station for the 
first steamship built in India resulted in coal being landed on 
Seera Island near the Crater. However, the natives proved to be 
indolent coal heavers, so Aden as a coaling station was abandoned 
and its place taken by Mukalla in the Hadrainaut. In 1835 
Sokotra having been captured and given up as imhealthy, the 
Bombay Government again turned their attention to Aden, 
Sultan Miihsin Fadhl of Lahejl proved to be an inveterate plim- 
derer of wrecks, but retribution was soon tO' fall on his head, for 
ill 1838 his plundering, and outrag;es on the crew of the wrecked 
‘‘Darya Daiila/’ caused the Bombay Government to despatch 
Captain S. B. Haines to obtain satisfaction, or failing that to 
arrange for the purchase of Aden. 

Haines, a bluff sea captain of the Indian Navy, had to bear 
writh a great deal of haggiing and prevarication before Sultan 
Miihsin finally agreed, on the arrival of troops, to cede Aden in 
return for an annual subsidy of eight thousand seven hundred 
crowns. The Sultan obviously thought no troops tvould arrive; 
however, Haines departed and returned in September in the sloop 
“Coote” with a bodyguard of thirty Europeans. He demanded the 
surrender of Aden in accordance wntli the pact, but the old Sultan, 
seeing the small size of the bodyguard, changed his mind and refused 
to cede it. The Sultan himself did not appear but used his son 
Ahmed as an intermediary. Haines’ difficulties ina^eased. He 
discovered plots against his life, supplies were refused and his 
pinnace was fired on. He retaliated by blockading the harbour 
and refusing entrance to the dhows carrying dates* Shortly after- 
wards he was reinforced by the schooner “Mahe” and the barque 
‘‘Anne Crichton.” The new year 1839 <>P^ned with a “very 
gallant skirmish” off Seera Island between the “Mahe” and the 
Arab battery manned by Egyptians. 

More futile negotiations followed until a further reinforce- 
ment (H.M.S. “Volage,” guns, and “Cruiser,” 10 guns, and 300 
European and 400 native soldiers under Major Baillie) decided 
Haines on instant bombardment. The fleet accordingly stood 
into Holkat Bay and engaged the forts. , The troops were iiiiable 
to land until the “Mahe” schooner managed, by skilful iB.anoeiivr- 
ing, to take up a position flanking the point near Seera. Then, 
two-and-a-quarter hours after the beginning of the bombardment, 
two . parties of troops landed- simultaneously, from boats and took 
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the place by storm. Mate Rundle had the honour of planting 
the British flag ten minutes later on the Sultan’s palace. This 
flag can now be seen at the Governor’s residence in Aden. 

The Sultan’s sons fled, together with a majority of the 
Bedouins, of whom a Imndred and thirty-nine were captured. 
The British losses were fifteen men. For his services on this occa- 
sion, Haines was rewarded with a sword worth a hundred guineas. 
Thus fell Aden on the 19th January 1839; the first capture in the 
reign of Queen Victoria. 

After the capture Haines remained behind as the first poli- 
tical agent. For fifteen years he carried on, and undoubtedly laid 
the foundatioii of British influence in Southern Arabia. He was 
a remarkable man and, although forgotten by the British like so 
many of our Empire builders, his name is still renowned amongst 
the hinterland Arabs. He and his officers were all of the Indian 
Navy with the notable exception of Lieutenant Western of the 
Bombay Engineers. This officer completed the amazing ditch 
and field works which can be seen to this day and which helped 
ill the successful defence of the Rocks against three Arab attempts 
to take them. Western was an early martyr to the climate and died 
of sunstroke in 1840. 

After his third failure to recapture Aden, Sultan Muhsin 
craved forgiveness and a subsidy of five hundred and forty-one 
crowns was granted him. Haines won over successive Sultans of 
Lahej to our cause and the reigning house of Lahej has been 
amongst the most loyal ruling families in the Empire. The pre- 
sent Sultan, H.H, Sir Abdul Karim Fadlil, k.c.m.g., k.c.i.e., was 
an honoured representative at the Coronation last year. 

Haines managed to pursue a consistent policy of sympathetic 
treatment although his orders from the Bombay Government were 
consistent only in their inconsistency. His final downfall is tragic 
to relate. In spite of his repeated pleadings he was never given 
a trained staff. Eurasians employed in his customs department 
were guilty of defalcations and dismissed by him. A commission 
of inquiry arriving in 1853 discovered a large deficiency. Haines 
and his chief assistant were recalled to Bombay. Like' Warren 
Hastings, Haines had to face his judges. He was tried ■ twice in 
Bombay and acquitted, but ordered to^ pay the defieiency. As 
he was unable to do so "he languished for six years in a debtors’ 
prison, only to die in Bombay on the ifitli June iSfio , shortly 
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after liis release. Such was the reward and end of a man who, in 
a most difficult position, had served the Empire long and 
faithfully. 

Aden’s, wealth, population and importance increased gradiially 
during the second half of the 19th century. One day the fleet of 
a friendly power called, the admiral and his officers were hospit- 
ably entertained to dinner. During the course of dinner a lady 
discovered the real purpose of the visit. A British ship was 
hurriedly despatched to the island of Perim. Great was the 
chagrin of the admiral when he reached the island to find the 
Union Jack already flying there. Such is the story, or legend, of 
our occupation of Perim. A few years later the other side of the 
harbour entrance known as “Little Aden” was purchased and some 
twenty years later, in 1882, it was found necessary to purchase 
further land, including Sheikh Othman, to take the overflow of 
population from the peninsula. 

The opening of the Suez Canal in 1869 greatly increased the 
importance of Aden as a coaling station. Latterly, Perim has been 
closed down and most of the ships which previously coaled tliere 
now coal at Aden. More important, however, is Aden’s rise as an 
oil fueling station which, owing to cheapness due to the proximity 
of Persian oil, has been considerable. Now some hundred and 
seventy vessels call at Aden each month. 

In the early eighties came the suggestion that Aden should 
be abandoned, at least during the hot weather, when it was so 
unhealthy; a place called Jabel Dubiyat, sixty miles from Aden and 
at an altitude of 6,000 feet being chosen as a suitable hill station. 
However, the suggestion does not seem to have been acted upon, 
as, to the author’s knowledge, it has never been occupied. 
Somaliland is still the favourite place for those who ivant to get 
away from the Rocks in the hot weather. During the last two 
years, a political restdiouse has been built at Dhal’a and this and 
the improvement of .the road from Aden to take motor transport 
enables Europeans, includng ladies, to make visits to Dhal’a. 

Provision of water has long been a problem for those who have 
occupied Aden. The Persians are. reputed to have solved tbe 
difficulty in 575 a.d. by making the. celebrated tanks, of which 
more anon. It is probable that the rainfall was , much greater 
ill those days; to-day it is too precarious for us to rely on this 
source. Foi' many years, the garrison existed on ivater condensed 
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froiii the sea, until seven wells were bored at Sheikh Othiiiaii, of 
which two are ill operation, one supplying seven hundred gallons 
an hour from a depth of over 1,500 feet. 

The political situation, also, has not always set an easy 
problem. British protection over the neighbouring Arab Sheikhs 
gradually extended, until in 1904 a commission fixed the boundary 
between the British and the Turkish spheres of influence. The 
commission finished its labours in 1907 when the garrison was. 
withdrawn from the hinterland. Although the boundary was 
scrupulously observed by both sides there is little doubt that the 
withdraival of the garrison made it easy for the Turks to intrigue 
with the Arabs, who began to think that w^e were not interested 
ill the hinterland. The Imam of Yemen, our most powerful 
neighbour in these regions, was placed in a difficult position and in 
1911 made a ten years’ truce with the Turks, with the result that 
the situation at the beginning of the Great War was fuil of 
possibilities. 

The War as it affected southern Arabia is particularly interest- 
ing as it shows how military activities must be dictated by political 
consideratibiis which, in their turn, are affected by military suc- 
cesses or reverses. Whether or not ive adopted the correct policy 
is open to argument but the reader can form his owm conclusions 
from the facts ivhicli are here briefly related. 

When war was declared with Turkey, her forces were estimat- 
ed at one army corps in the Yemen. The Aden garrison consisted 
only of a detachment of Indian cavalry called the Aden Troop, 
one British battalion, The Lancashire Fusiliers, one Indian 
battalion, The 109th Infantry, and some coast defence, but no 
field or mountain artillery. 

In November 1914 hostilities commenced w^hen the 28th 
Infantry Brigade moving from India to Egypt landed near Sheikh 
Sa’id, drove the Turkish concentration inland and departed. 
Shortly after this the Brecknockshire Battalion, Territorial Army, 
rdieved the regular battalion and the 53rd Sikh Pioneers rein- 
forced the garrison. 

By June 1915, it was obvious that a Turkish division was 
preparing' to attack the protectorate. Its commander, General All 
Sa’id Pasha was assured of support, from' certain Arab Sheikhs. 
His opposite number, Major-General D.L.B. Slnw, commanding 
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the forces ' ill ' Aden, decided on an active policy and accordingly 
sent the Aden Troop' tO' the help of our faitliful ally, the Sultaii 
of 'Lahej. The Aden movable column, one thousand strong, had 
already been formed, the numbers available being limiied bv ilic 
necessity for finding garrisons for Red Sea islands like fvamaraii, 
which had been taken from the Turks in j'uncc The ay.rd Sikh 
Pioneers, were employed in repulsing a Turkish attack cm Periin. 

At 3 a.m. on the 4th July, the movable column set out to 
march the fifteen miles from Sheikh Otliman to Lahej. B\ 7 a.m, 
the heat was exceptional, even for July. The troops, many of 
them iinacclimatised, suffered terribly. IVlcn began to fall out 
with heat stroke. By midday, owing to the thirst caustxi f)v tiie 
intense heat and fatigue by the heavy going, the column was almost 
iincapable of further movement. Just at this time filing was 
heard from the direction of Lahej. Tliis was tlie advanced guard, 
consisting of the Punjabi Mussalnian company of the lopth Infamry 
and four ten pounder guns, engaging the Turks, wiio had desumd- 
ed on Lahej from the north sirriultaneously with our ad\aiae 
from the south. The column started on its Avay again, mam more 
men falling out from heat stroke, and eventually reached Lahej 
between 4 and 5 p.m. in a completely exhausted condition. Its 
troiiblesi however had only begem. Our loyal ally, IL H. Sultan 
Sir Ahmed bin Ali^ K.C.LE. of Lahej, had. been putt.ing; i.ip as much 
opposition as his limited forces permitted wlien iiiifortunately, 
in the confusion of the fighting, he was wounded by a part) of 
the actual troops* sent to his succour. His Highness was fleeing 
from 'Lahej to A'den at about a a.m. and, .failing to answer the 
challenge of a post with orders to stop anyone passing along that 
road, was fired at and wounded. It teas an irnfortiinaie and 
unavoid abl,e 'mistake. His Highness died a .few days later in .Ad.e:n 
after the amputation of his leg. 

Just before nightfall the column moved to a position within 
a walled garden and prepared for the attack of the Turks. Tlie 
camp in the garden was shelled vigorously and T' inks aiul Arair; 
advanced to the' attack. 'Only a hundred men of the P»recknot:k» 
shires were capable of fighting and whilst they ke|3i oil die aitaik 
on the left, the 109th Infantry and the Baluchis counier-atiacked. 
About this time news reac.hed. Lahej that -all the camel drivers, on 
hearing the firing; had bolted. This unforeseen misliap meant that 
the little force in Lahej had lost all their reserve ammuniuon, 
H' 
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food and water, and in additioa the guns of the 15 pdr. camel 
battery were left stuck in the sand four miles tO' the south. 

The night wore slowly on and just before daylight the 
ciefenders noticed that the Turkish pressure was easing. Even so 
file siliiatioii of the force was critical and the commander decided 
that die position was untenable, and at 5 a.m. gave the order to 
retire. Meanwhile as many Ford cars as could be obtained were 
requisitioned by the staff in Aden, filled with ice and sent up. 
None of these ancient cars reached Laliej, either breaking down 
or becomiiig embedded in the heavy sand en route. As it happen- 
ed it was fortunate that this did occur since the cars, were a very 
welcome source -of strength to the exhausted troops retiring along 
the so-called track. The Turks had made an excellent forced march 
from Ta’iz Imt were, as a result, just as exhausted as the British 
coliimn. For this reason they did not press their pursuit, a stroke 
of luck for us as the plight of the troops, bad as it had been in the 
advance, tvas even worse during the retirement. They had fought 
all iiigiit and. had had little food and practically no water. The 
Ford cars and camels sent out from Aden with food and water 
saved many lives. Nevertheless the column could only move 
sloudy and did not reach Sheikh Othman until 9 a.m. on July 
6th. The Turks continued their advance towards Aden slowly. 
But, as the British troops were insufficient to hold Sheikh Othman 
and transport difficulties were gyeat, the column commander 
decided to abandon the town, which was occupied by the Turks 
on the 8tli July, and accordingly retired to Khor Maksar to protect 
the new Admiralty wireless station. The Khor Maksar position 
was a comparatively strong one with both flanks protected by 
British warships. Here at last the enemy was held at bay and 
Aden, having lost its main water-supply at Shiekh Othman, fell 
back on its reserve of water condensed from the sea. We had 
started the war in southern Arabia, as in many other countries, 
with a considerable reverse! 

However, an improvement was soon to take place. Reinforce- 
ments in the form of the 28th Field Brigade and two Territorial 
horse artillery batteries arrived from Egypt on July 18th. Major- 
General Sir G. Youiighusband, the new commander, lost no time 
in attacking the Turks, and on July 51st advanced against Sheikh 
Othman and retook it. The brunt of the fighting in this action 
was borne by the sgrd Sikhs, -Sir G, Younghusband fortified the 
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town and, on receiving; further reinforceiiieiits from India, 
advanced northwards. On the way, he engaged a superior force 
near Waht, punished it and returned to Sheikh Othniaii the same 
night. A similar attack was made on Waht on the a5tli September 
after which the a 8th Field Brigade returned to Egypt. 

Aden was now left with one British and four or five Indian 
batralions until the end of the war. The strength of the enemy 
averaged about six thousand five hundred, including Turks and 
Arabs. On the isth January 1916 an attempt was made to 
advance on Lahej, but the attacking force wasi held up at Siibar, 
six miles short of its objective, where the Turks, held a strong 
position covering the town. I’he column was therefore compelled 
to return tO' Sheikh Othman. It was now decided to hold what ive 
had and not to advance further. 

The local war was peculiar in many ways. Many small engage- 
ments took place which can best be described as reconnaissances 
in force. Caravans w^ere allowed through the lines, by both sides. 
The Turkish geiierab A 1 Sadd Pasha, allowed this because he 
received transit clues, and we allowed i.t because frieticlly Arabs 
behind the Turkish lines would otherwise have suffered greatly. 
Naturally, owing to the caravans, both parties knew everything 
about each other and the war was a pax in bello. 

Whether our policy of halting where we did was correct is a 
debatable point. We had driven the Turks from the settlement 
but practically the whole of the protectorate wiis in their hands. 
It is true that the war here W’as only a side show. There was 
always the danger of our commitments becoming greater and 
greater. There was no very definite object. The Yemen w^as still 
Turkish and the retaking of our protectorate and tiie conquest of 
the Yemen would have been a major operation. Our lines of 
communication would have been lengthened and troops, urgently 
required in East Africa would have had to be deflected to^ soiitliem 
Arabia. On the other hand there are two outstanding facts w,iiich 
may have a lasting effect on our prestige in this part of the world. 

The first is that after the unfortunate shooting of H.Ii. Sultan 
Sir Ahmed bin AM, his cousin, H. H. Sultan Sir Abdul; l:a.r,im 
Fadiil, the present Sultan of Xahej, succeeded. He had the 
mortification of having to remain in Aden throughout the war,, 
whilst a Turkish general lorded it over his territory and a Turkish 
army lived on , his lancl Nevertheless he never, lost confidence in 
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our Ciiiiisc ill spite of our uppureiit inability to lesuiiie coiitiol of 
Iris proicdorate. 

Secondly., the Turkish general was never defeated. The war 
coiii/iniied after the armistice. There ivas some difficulty in con- 
vincing Ah Sa’id Pasha that it was really over. His communica- 
tionsi witli Giiistaiitiiiople were always cut so^ lie could get noi 
veriiicaiion and it was finally necessary for the British commander 
to refer to Constantinople and request the Turkish government to 
give orders to Sa’id Pasha. He surrendered with 2,500 men after 
an action in December 1918. The Turks were fed, clothed and 
equipped and repatriated as soon as possible. And the Sultan 
of Laliej was re-instated at Lahej by the General Officer Command- 
ing with all due ceremony. 

General Ali Sahd Pasha was a Circassian and a sportsman. 
His final entry into A<len was in the nature of a triuniph. Like 
General Von Lettow Vorbeck in East Africa he had always held 
his own, fought with dean hands and surrendered only because 
liis country had been defeated. 

After the war the garrison was gradually reduced to one 
British and one Indian battalion, a troop of Indian cavalry, coast 
defence guns and lights, and one flight of the Royal Air Force. The 
metre gauge raihvay tvhidi had been brought from India in 1916 
and laid beyond Lahej was pulled up in 1929. It is still, however, 
shown on many maps as existing. 

Later on, the Imam of the Yemen laid claim to much of the 
northern part of the protectorate and between 1919 and 1927 
gTaduaUy encroached upon it. Air action finally induced him 
to withdraw his forces. The matter was eventually settled by the 
signing on the 17th February 1934 of the important treaty of 
San'aa. Under this treaty the Yemen tvas recognised as an 
independent kingdom and the boundary between British and 
Yemen territor}^ finally fixed. 

Before this, however, a big change had occurred in Aden. Up 
to 1928 the defence of Aden had been a responsibility of the 
Government .of India but in that year the Imperial Government 
took over military control and the defence was entrusted to the 
Royal Air Force.- Political control had already been vested in the 
Imperial Goveriimeiit since 1927. British and Indian battalions 
left the Rocks, the .Aden troop was disbanded, the Iii.d,ian ranks 
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being replaced by the Aden Protectorate Levies. This force., con- 
sisting of a madiioe-giin troop inoimted on cainc.ls and ivvo 
disiTioiinted companies, was formed from a iiiicleiis of tlie ist 
Yemen Infantr}’. It consists ol; Arabs and a mniiber of sct.oiided 
officers of tlie Britisli army, and is under the Air iM'inisUn'. llie 
whole re-organization saved the taxpayer £100,000 a year. 

Other important items of historical interest about this time 
were the visits in January 1933 of Haile Seiaissie and in November 
1934 of H.M. King Victor Emanuel of Italy. Under an old treaty 
the Italians were alloived to enlist Arabs from soiithern Arabia 
and have done so in considerable numbers for ser\^ice in Italian 
Somaliland. The King of Italy was naturally interested in his 
farewell' guard of honour which was furnished hx the Aden 
Protector a te Levies. 

Shortly after the signing of the Treaty of San'aa a consider- 
able stir was caused by tlie arrival bv ship at Aden of jian of the 
Imam of YeriieiEs forces. The Imam wais waging an uiisuccessful 
ivar with I bn Sa'ud and his garrison at Hodeida had deserted 
him. The force ivas interned at Aden, and at one time it looked 
as if troops i\'ould have to be sent to Hodeida to protect British, 
nationals from laivless tribes. However, iliis teas foriiiriately 
averted by the timely arrival of Ibn Sa’iid’s forces. 

During the Italo-Ethiopian war Aden had once again to sup- 
port a large garrison. The single Royal Air Force stjuadron was 
increased to four and a half, including flying boats. Fhe harfjour, 
instead of containing an occasional Red Sea slooj„> or vivitiog 
cruiser presented a warlike scene with, a varying fleet of 
approximately three cruisers of flotilla deslro)'crs, four sub- 
marines, various sloops and numerous small craft. Once again the 
Crater saw an Indian Army battali.o.n. This lime it was The 
5th Battalion (.Patlians), 14th Punjab Regi.nient, less its detachment 
at Addis Ababa. The officers of this regiment used the empty 
harem portion of tlie Sultan of Lahejf’s Palace as a .mess. The 
9th (Mindon) Heavy Battery R.A. expanded and the Aden Ami- 
Aircraft Battery, was formed from the existing section rein forced 
by two sections from Great Britain and two- from India, Rovnl 
Engineer ’ anti-aircraft searchlight units and Royal Corps of 
Signals reinforcements also arrived. By October' 1936 the garrison 
was reduced to normal again and .the ships in the ha,rbour had left 
on their lawful occasions* 
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Fiiiaily mention must be made of tlie latest administrative 
cliaiiges. Oil April ist, 1932, the administrative control of 
the sel.ik!nciit was transferred from the Bombay Govern- 
iiiciii and Aden became a separate province under the direct 
c'oiitrol. of; the Government of India. Tliiis the chief executive 
oliicer, wiio was styled Chief Commissioner, Resident and Com- 
iiKiiider-iiiAih had to serve two masters. He was responsible 
to the Goveriimeiit of India for the administration of the settie- 
iiieiit and to the Colonial Office for the control of the protectorate. 
This state of affairs ended in April 1937, coming into 

force of the Government of India Act; the settlement’s connection 
with India finally ceased, control of the -whole area passed under 
the Colonial Office and the Chief Comraissioneiy Resident and 
Comiiiander-in-Chief, Sir Bernard Reilly, became the first Governor. 
So ended a hundred years of British Rule. 
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“ YOU CANT MIX OATS AND PETROL " 

By ‘‘Museum Piece” 

Officers of the post-war army must, by this time, be quite 
accustomed to the numerous weM-worn cliches and catchwords 
which spring into being from time to time and which, though 
quite clear and understandable to their gifted originators, are 
quoted by all and sundry, many of whom you do not trouble to 
understand what they really mean. “Don't mix oats and petrol” 
is the latest, and sound advice as it may be to a young cavalry 
officer joining a regiment and confronted by the problem of feed- 
ing his horses, or to a harassed staff captain of a cavalry brigade 
wondering where he can carry the reserve petrol without con- 
taminating the forage, it is doubtful if it will! bear detailed 
examination when the composition of mobile troops for employ- 
ment in undeveloped countries is considered. Where a network 
of macadam speed tracks exists, as in AYestern Europe, it is admit- 
tedly too obvious that the horse is an unnecessary drag on 
mobility. In the East it is questionable whether the horse is 
going to prove the impediment that it is painted. 

Unfortunately, yet another cliche has arisen since the almost 
total mechanization of the British Cavalry. It is now common- 
place to hear a British Cavalry officer of one of the iinfortimate (?) 
regiments which have been deprived of their horses stating 
confidently: “Of course, it wmn’t be long before the Greys and 
the Royals are screaming to be relieved of their horses. No one 
wants to be a museum piece.” This statement is made by those 
very officers who fought tooth-and-naif to save their own horses. 

One outstanding cavalry officer who was listening-in to an 
acrimonious discussion on the above lines asked the representa- 
tive of a “museum piece,” this time an Indian Cavalry one, what 
he proposed to do if armoured fighting vehicles appeared on the 
scene or in the face of gas. 

“Body-line” bowling, perhaps, but an attack which unfortu- 
nately cannot be dismissed by the words “it is not cricket.” The 
problem has got to be faced. If horsed cavalry re-organized as 
suggested below cannot establish a case for itself by proving that 
it can carry out certain vital tasksi, not only satisfactorily, but 
better than purely mechanized cavaliry, then it looks as if the 
odious nickname has come to stay “pending the supply of funds,” 
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tlie same old bugbear that strikes terror into the hearts of the 

most ardent and efficient reformers. 

It is now proposed to discuss the difficulties of terrain which 
face tlie liglit tank acting independently in undeveloped countries 
a,iid tiicii discuss tlic tasks rvhicli iiiiglrt be allotted to mobile 
irnop.s. hefuic doing so, the reader will have to be presented at the 
oiusei. w ith wliat meclianizatioii protagonists will certainly 
describe as a heresy. 

This heresy, contrary to all preconceived military beliefs, is 
tliat horses and armoured fighting vehicles, or if it is preferred 
oats and petrol, should not only be mixed, but mixed within the 
same cavalry unit in the same manner as in the Russian Army. 
It is iiopeci to prove that horsed cavalry and light tanks are not 
supplernentarv but complementary, for purposes of warfare in 
iindev'elo'ped countries. The basis of the organization is that each 
regimciii sfiouM contain one light tank squadron to three sabre 
s<|uadr<ms, the iaiter organized as at present but with tripods for 
all liglu iiiachine-guns. 

Hiere is one more heresy to follow, wliich may result 
in ilie hcait failure of conservative cavahr);* leaders of the o/ld 
school. It is the substitution of the pistol and short bayonet for 
the sword, tlie immense time now spent in training with the 
sword being utilised to produce revolver siiots of the “Wild West’’ 
variety; irien, in fact, wlio can shoot accurately mounted and be 
guaranteed to kill a disiriouiited man taking cover behind a rock 
or cactus bush or even in a trench. Tight piitties iiiust be re- 
placed l;>y loosely fitting canvas gaiters, which will allow the 
cavalrvnian to climb hills as efficiently as tlie iiifantryman, and 
spurs sliouid consist of a very short, blunt metal protuberance let 
into the lied of the boot on the lines of a box-spur. 

Dicssed and armed as above the cavalryman may possibly 
presen L a drab picture on ceremonial parades,, but he does not 
exist solely for the purpose once described by Punch as “giving 
tone 10 what would otherwise be an umeeiiily brawl” 

'File tasks of mobile troops have- been frequently summarised 
in Training Memoranda, but at the risk of calling down more 
coiitumeix' from the high priests of meclianization, it is proposed 
to produce an even fuller list which, it is suggested, is made 
possible by iliis very admixture of oats and petrol 

1 Iiese tasks, which this differently aniied and equipped 
cavaJry should be able to carry out are: 

■ (i) Reconnaissance. 

, {li) , Protection. ■ , ' 
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{»■/) Delaying action. 

(w) Seizing and holding ground pending relief by slower 
moving tix)0|,)s or to deny such ground to the enemy. 

(v) To fomi a mobile reserve. 

(i/i) To participate in the battle by ofl’ensive action in, 
direct or indirect co-operation with the main attack. 

(tjii) Exploitation and pursuit. 

(viii) Special missions such as raids, the value of which has 
alwa)'s been problematical. 

(ix) Operations on the North-West Frontier of India. 

(x) Internal security. 

The list set out as above is a formidable one and looks rather 
simiiar to the advertisements of a patent medicine. Were it not 
for a conviction that cavalry reorgani/ed on tlie lines suggested 
can carry out these tasks in undeveloped countiies, tins anitle 
would now come to an abrupt close, lain it is conlinutd in the 
hope of persuading the advocates of complete mcclianizaiioii, ami 
more particularly their converts,, that tlicre is slill a use hrr horsed 
cavalry in war outside WTsterii Europe. Conteris are iinior- 
tunateily often more enthusiastic in tlieir beliels than their 
missioiiari'es for fear of the acciisaiioii ol lack of faitfi, and so 
may be more difficult to convince. 

Before examining these tasks in detail, a short summary of 
the types of terrain likely to be encountered and tlieir possible 
effect on the mobility and action of mobile troops wouid not 
perhaps be out of place. 

Wide plains with hard surfaces ^ no ohstacles to rno-ennent 
and Utfile water ivhich are the dream of mechanization pandits 
and the obvious despidr of horse soldiers. These are to be found 
in the western desert of Egypt and in portions ol Mesopoiamia. 
In Mesopotamia, it must be remembered,, tiie elements of rain 
and flood are apt to lessen the importance of mediauizatioii 
during the only months when fighting is fruioaiily, or if it is 
preferred humanely, possible and the terrain alongside the rivers 
in this plain becomes a morass of mud. There arc also in tlie 
vicinity of most of the rivers miles and iniles ol irrigation cuts 
which dear as they are to the heart of the horseman as small 
jumps and a source of water for thirsty horses, wouhl scare elv l>c 
regarded with favour by the occupants of a badly s|,)rung light 
tank. Tank movement would be slowed down practically to 
a halt, and crossing these raised channels might possibly have to 
be carried out in the face of an unaccommodating enemy with 
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well sited anti-tank weapons. The north of Mesopotamia 
conjures up other visions of the type of terrain to be encountered. 

Broad, deep rivers and canals, across which horsemen pass 
wiili comparative ease, but which would prove most unpleasant 
obsiacics fxi the light tank, c.g., the crossing of the Lesser Zab, 
and ifie 'figris above S ha rq at in October 1918, where the water 
in ilie lord came up over the top of the 18 pr. guns. But one can 
hear ilie mechanization convert saying: “General Cassels could 
iiave used the other bank of the Tigris for his turning movement.” 
Tiie reply is surely that it was purely fortuitous that it happened 
to be open, and that it was only the knowledge that it was com- 
pletely impassable to horsed cavalry brigades on account of lack 
of water that led the Turks to leave it completely unguarded. 

Palestine, with its rocky, precipitous mountain regions or 
fertile maritime plains, in both of wdiich tank movement other 
tiian along well defined tracks and roads would be slower than 
that of the horse, and where these delightful water cuts, and 
what is still pleasanter for the horse soldier terraces and 
vineyards, exist. One has only to see one of these terraces about 
two feet deep to bring to mind the comment of a private in a 
British Infantry Battalion in possession of a token anti- 
tank flag in a flank locality which was being attacked 
by light tanks. “How many blinking rounds a minute do, 
these anti-tank rifles fire as, so far, I have had seventeen 
aimed shots at stationary tanks.” Perluips it should be 
explained in this connection that although reconnaissance and 
orders for this attack by tanks and cavalry took two-and-a-half 
hours, the enemy battalion had been cunning enough to place 
their flank localities just beyond three a-ft. terraces, which term- 
inated a gentle slope down towards the position and which could 
not possibly have been detected other than by air photogTaphs. 
These in the existing circumstances could not possibly have been 
made available, and that the cavalry regiment trotting a thousand 
yards in rear of tlie tanks with a view to relieviog the latter 
on tlie objective, arrived still at the trot, before the tanks, must 
therefore be considered a fortuitous piece of misfortune. 

The thought of rocks in Palestine unfortunateliy turns one’s 
mind to iiortions of India such as the Deccan, where the move- 
ment even of horses cannot be carried out through many of the 
riclges faster than a walk or at best a fast zigzag trot. Oh, yes, 
replies the mechanization convert, “but tanks would go round.” 
This is adiiiittedly possible in some cases, but takes no accduiit 
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of the rice fields. Horses can get through them slowly, l:mt not 
tanks. Under the drciinistances, a coiiimaiider detailed to expel 
or delay a possible seaborne invader would be scnuewhai 
nervous, if his only mobilte troops consisted of armotirei! liglning 
vehicles or truck-carried cavalry and infantry. 

Then again tlie Deccan seems to be covered witli niile after 
mile of scrub. An imaginary conversation between IViajor A.F.V. 
Convert and Afajor Museum Piece might well run as follows: 

Major /l,F.V.C.\ “Look at that coiintr}— tanks can move 
through it just as quickly, if not quicker than cavalry, and it 
is not obsessed by the possible danger that there is a potentiai 
source of death lurking behind every bush,” 

Major M.P.: “Admitted, but how can you search all these 
bushes and ensure the security of the main body if each bush is 
really a potential danger? You will have to travel with your visors 
down? Can it be done with fifty tanks or tvon’t it need some 
colossal number?” 

Major /LF.V,C.: “Yes, but an enemy which would do that 
would be gambling with death — how are they going to get away?” 

Major M,P.: “The same way as they may have come; by 
the flanks presumably, and it is not impossible that they may 
find at right angles to the axis of the advance a long, conveniently 
placed nata with few tank crossing places, on the far side of which 
they would site anti-tank guns.” 

Major A.F.V.C.: “But it is not cricket;” wliicli was the 
sole argument that presented itself in defence of horsed cavaliy', 
when first confronted by Major A.F.V.C.’s questions. 

Perhaps an unbiassed reader will already agree that tliere is 
possibly something to be said for both sides. 

But here Alajor A.F.V.C. plays his ace of trumps: 

“Horsed cavalry are useless on the NorthAVest Frontier^ 

Major M.P.: “As constituted at present they are admittedly 
of little use, but dressed, armed and equipped as I suggest, what 
could they not dO' that you can do now? They tvili ha\''e sonie 
tanks to produce fire support, and at the same time dismounted 
and mounted men. Once long spurs and tight putties are abolished 
iTOuId it not be quicker to use cavalry supported by armoured 
figiiting vehicles and mechanized artillery to piquet the moderately 
wide valleys, save the infantry the fatigue of getting out to these 
hills and so preserve them intact to take on all the more ghastly 
defiles. 
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They can gallop at least to selected dead ground at the foot 
of the hills, if not to some convenient shoulder on a spiny and 
coiiUiiue the advance on foot. I hope you are not going to insult 
till! iidaiii.rv by suggesting that a cavalryman armed with the 
Iiax'Oiiel and properly trained is any less ugly a custoiiier than tlie 
iriiaiilr^ Ilian. Both arms might be insuked.” 

Major A-F.V.C.: ‘‘What about your led horses and yoin 
reduction in strength when dismounted?’’ 

Major M.P.: “I thought you would say that — the led horses 
will be taken away to the safety of the road and led horse leaders 
act as road sentries. If you want more dismounted men tO’ take 
the hiih you must use more and then do exactly what the infantry 
do, leave what is required on the hill and remove the rest. Those 
not required can remove the led horses of those left in the piquets, 
and llicse can be “ringed” in a safe place near the road and 
guarded by one or ttvo men or road sentries.” 

Major A.FJ'.C.: “liow will these miserable horse soldiers 
get awa) ? Surely you know the saying, that no spectacle is more 
pitiful than a dismounted cavalryman?” 

Major M,P.: “Really — I think you are going too far in 
insulting the infantry. You surely do not think they will run 
at\-ay, down hill at that, faster than a cavalrynian.” 

Majo-r A.F.F.C.: “All right— but what about ail the food 
required and these liuge columns of transport?” 

Major M.F.: “A good point, but cavalry in such warfare 
is moving slow and the marches are short. They must therefore 
Carry more food on the horse. If infantry are saved the long 
treks to the foot of the hills by cavalry taking on some of them, 
piqueting the route should be cjuicker and less tiring. If you. 
used mouiited troops in this manner, the Patiian would surely 
iind it harder to forestall \ou on hills- further down the vai]te)'S. 
Like everything else on the Frontier there would be no routine 
use of cavalry for piqueting parts of the route. The' Commander 
would ring the changes beteveen the cavalry and infantry as it 
suited hkii. 'Would not our columns possibly get along c|uicker 
and so give more time for supplies to get through by day? Be- 
sides, aircraft can drop essential supplies in case of emergency.” 

Major A.F.VM.: “You are the first cavalryman I have heard 
of who wanted to climb a hill” 

Major M.P.: “I do .not propose to- do so; I hope I shall be 
,al)le to send other peoplb up; otherwise, I should never have 
raised : the point. Besides qou forget that an Indian, cavalry officer 
accompanied an Everest Expedition. In any case we are figiiting 
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for our existence, and you know how people stoop to conquer in 
such circumstances/’ 

At this point Major A.F.V.C. might well }3e acquitted of 
Jiistiliabk iioniicide, and the convei'sation will now close. 

It is now necessary to examine the queslion. wliether this 
re-organized Cavalry can carry out tiie varied tasks etru in era ted 
above. 

Reconnaissance , — Various points have inevitably arisen during 
tiie discussion on terrain. It is a platitude to- say that recon- 
naissance demands dispersion and detailed scarcii, but can liglii 
tanks provide these ttvo necessary ingredients of successful ground, 
reconnaissance? Furthermore, will there e\'er be such a glut ni' 
light tanks as to be able to risk them running into anil:)nshcs of 
anti-tank ^weapons or coru'ealed armoured fighting veiiide foiiTia- 
tions waiting to counter-attack, that India will be able to aflord 
them for such tasks? 

It is suggested that the mixing of horsed cavalry and 
armoured fighting vehicles inside tlie same unit provides: 

(a) The necessary dispersion and power of detailed search. 

(b) The mutual protection of each other, the cavalry being 

used to search country and protect the light tanks 
from ambushes, the light tanks protecting tlie 
cavalry against tank attack: providing at tiie same 
time an overwhelming threat to hostile recon- 
noitring troops, unless similarly organized ivith 
armoured fighting vehicles. 

Together they should be able to drive in all kinds of hostile 
protective detachments and collect the essentia! ‘‘pin-p-ointed” 
information of paramount importance to the commander in rear. 
The tank wireless set can send back this detailed information 
obtained by horsed patrols. The cavalry, nioreot^er, will pro^’ide 
the tank ground reconnaissance, and if tanks are contained in the 
unit, this reconnaissance ' will be done by .professional as opposed 
to amateur tank liaison parties. When distant and ra|)id recon- 
naissance over suitable terrain, is essential this might he consider-' 
ed a task justifying the risk of the loss of some tanks, whose wire- 
less would again be of the greatest value. 

Froiection . — Protective reconnaissance will be similarly sim- 
plified. When the enemy is eventually -met in such strength that, 
the mobile troops cannot get on, .suitable -positions to assist the 
iiifaiitry forward might be seized with the as-sistance. of .light tanks 
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and iield:; or ground already occupied secured by the dismounted 
cavalry with confidence in their ability to resist attack by 

ariiioiired figiiting vehicles. 

For rearguard work cavalry can hold ground, use their 
mobility and ability to- conceal themselves and use covered 
approaches, even narrow ones, tO' bring overwhelming and sudden 
enfilade fire against the advancing enemy, whilst light tanks protect 
tliem from attack by armoured fighting vehicles; or, firing from 
concealed positions, make outflanking movements by hostile 
mobile troops more difficult. 

As regards flank guards cavalry can secure the terrain in which 
tanks find movement difficult, the tanks being ready to deal with 
hostile lanks on ground suitable for attack. They would have a 
considerable advantage over the hostile tanks as they would be 
fighting over ground of their own choosing. Cavalry anti-tank 
weapons and a distribution of anti-tank mines should further sim- 
plify their task. 

In outpost work cavalry must hold ground in anti-tank loca- 
lities, ground over which hostile tanks can move being covered by 
anti-tank weapons, wu’th tanks held in reserve for counter-attack 
or ambush on ground of their own choosing. Cavalry will provide 
the necessary standing patrols and night patrols before dawn. 

Delaying action. — By judiciously ringing the changes and 
continualiy misleading and mystifying the enemy as to what he 
is likely to encounter next, e.g., enfilade fire attacks by light 
madiine-gims, long range fire ambushes, sudden counter-attack by 
tanks with or without cavalry, the mixed regiment should be 
capable of invaluable work, the tanks providing confidence in the 
ability to operate against hostile armoured vehicles. 

Seizmg and holding gi'ound- — The same arguments apply as 
to delaying action and the action of cavalry in driving in the 
hostile protecti%'e detachments, but the inclusion of the light 
tanks does give the cavalry commander the option of using his 
tanks alone and well ahead if he considers the risk is justified. 

To form a mobile reserve^ — The value of a mixed regiment 
of this kind for stopping a gap in the defences, for prolonging a 
flank, or for counter-attack over all sorts of varying types of 
terrain is, it is suggested, self-evident. 

Participation in' battle. — It is not only conceivable but, it is 
suggested, probable that vital hostile localities on the 
flank and rear of hostile positions will be occupied and .secured 
primarily .with a view to defence against outflanking armoured 
vehicles,. Attack .on such localities by tanks would . therefore . be 
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suicidal. It is suggested that many occasions can be visualised 
where cavalry using their mobility and dispersion, and heavily 
supported by artillery and the hre of concealed tanks, could pene- 
trate the CTUSt of such localities and over-run the anti-tank defence, 
the tanks taking advantage of the temporary confusion of the 
enemy by pushing through and overwhelming less carefully co- 
ordinated anti-tank defence in rear. The commander would have 
to assess each case on its merit and decide whether he was prepared 
to accept the tank or the cavalry casualties. 

For such operations cavalry need the most carefully organized 
training in clearing and consolidating localities, description of 
which would be outside the scope of this article. The pistol in 
the hands of men trained for many hours daily in its use would 
be of the greatest value in getting at hostile infantrymen taking 
cover behind low walls, cactus bushes, hedges, etc. It miglit pos- 
sibly make the ranks in front feel a little insecure, but this wotild 
surely tend to make them close with the enemy as rapidly as 
possible. 

Exploitation and pursuit. — It is suggested that the value of 
wide turning movements of hundreds of miles by mechanized units, 
whilst adhering to the doctrine of avoiding the parochial outlook,, 
can be exaggerated. The distance to which a hostile force with 
niodern weapons can be driven back by a force composed mainly 
of infantry must be calculable and limited. An attack hundreds 
of miles in rear, even supposing the enemy failed to destroy 
bridges and was completely surprised, must surely be regarded in 
the light of a raid rather than as enveloping pursuit, where the 
hostile forces are caught in the pincers between infantry advanc- 
ing and mobile troops delaying. It is suggested that the distances 
to which the iith Cavalry Brigade in Mesopotamia went at Khan 
Baghdadi and Shargat will still remain about the maximuiB, so 
long as the main portion of the Indian Army consists of infantry 
marching on their feet. 

Special missions and raids. — Provided circumstances are 
favourable, here is undoubtedly a task on which fast moving tank 
formations have an undeniable advantage. Whether all these 
favourable conditions will be present it is impossible to foretell. 

Opei'afions on the North-West Frontier of India. — These have 
already been discussed in general terms by Majors A. F. V. Convert 
and Museum Piece. 

Internal Security. — It is universally admitted that, except in 
cases of armed,, rebellion, tanks are the most unsuitable 
.for internal securtNr ^ 
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to clispcrse, disiiioiint, ‘forni cordons and carry' out wide recotinais- 
saiice across all sorts of country are still of the greatest value. 

Tile question of gas and its uses is so incalcLilable ' that-; it is 
difficult to grasp all its implications. 

In ihc attack tiie enemy is obviously not going to spra}’ with 
persistent gas those areas over winch he 'hopes ' subsequently to 
advance. Well trained ca\'alry formations, not larger than a 
firigade, should be able to avoid low-flying gravity spray whilst 
on die move l)\' using their mobility to gallop into the wind or, 
if a long vaiy from the aircraft, away from it. Against bombs 
tliev are no more vulnerable than against artillery fire, again provid- 
ed tliat the} are trained to move widely dispersed in small parties. 
It is t|ues(ionable whetlier an enemy would consider such small 
moliile targets worth while diverting his aircraft from their more 
iiuponain tasks of obtaining air superiority and bombing main- 
ienauc<‘ establishments which offer more tempting and less diffi- 
cult targets. 

I.astU', comes the low-fl)'ing attack against cavalry bivouacs. 
This again must l>e countered b}’ dispersion and by moving 
bivouacs udierever possible after dark. An enemy would be opti- 
mistic if he hoped to confine his contamination toi certain clearly 
deli lied areas by pressure as opposed tO' low-flying gravity spray. 

As regards personal' protection it is questionable if a cavalry 
soldier is as vulnerable lo gas as an infantry soldier when on the 
move. Wiicn he detects gas contamination, provided he moves 
sioviy, he should be able to jiass tlirough it without undue loss, 
if he carries the necessary bleaching ointment; in fact he can cross 
ground by application of tlie ointment, provided he washes the 
ointment off within half an hour, he can cross a two-mile 
badly contaminated area ivithout loss if it is not covered by fire. 
He is, it is. suggested, invaluable for that very reason for carrying 
out gas reconnaissances. 

But at this point. Major A. F. V. Convert makes his last 
attack. “How are you going to protect the horse from gas spray 
in bivouacs?” The answer is by 'concealment of bivouacs,' Ty 
m()\ing night bivouacs from their day localities and, lastly, by 
onering the horse over in a light oilskin and providing a gas mask 
lor tile animal. The horse will then be no more vulnerable tiiaii 
tlie man and the decontamination of his covering will present 
exactly the same problem as the man’s covering. 

The discussion of the effect of gas' raises the interesting ques- 
,|:ion as. toqvhy both the 'German and Russian Armies include large 
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numbers of horses in their establishments. This seems ever more 
astonishing’ when the fact is considered that llie 'Russian ,.\rrny 
contains many chemical warfare units and has studied the subject 
so thoroughly as to issue seventeen manuals on cheinicai tvari'are. 
The reasons must surely be that the Russians have realised, the 
limitations of the tank in the face o.f anti-tank weapons in coun- 
tries with indifferent communications and do not consider the 
danger of gas to the horse to be insurmountable. 

It is felt, that a discussion on the total mec:iia,.nizatio!i of 
Indian Cavalry units cannot be complem without re,fereiice to 
the type of personnel now enlisted. 

The soevar is essentially of tlie zamindar class. Education 
though steadily improving is still far beknv that of the Britisli 
Army. Even the more highly educated British, soldier finds it 
difficult to be fully conversant -with map reading, inacliine-gun- 
iiiiig, the use and upkeep of wireless sets and the care, mainten- 
ance and driving of armoured fighting vehicles. It is prob- 
lematical whether the present type of zamindar in the Iiidiiaii 
Cavalry would be able to overcome these difficuities. llte remedy, 
alas, would appear to be to enlist a more educated type of: iiian,, 
but for this it will be necessary to go to the cities rather tiian the 
villages of India. The question must then, arise whether t.fiese 
city-bred sowars will be able tO' give as good. a!i accouiii: of them- 
selves ill action as the descendants of generations of fighting men. 

Mechanical brea,kdowns must be frequent under tlie easiest 
circumstances in hot, dusty and sandy countries. It is easy to 
visualise the possibility of preventable l)reakdow,ns occurring i.n 
war if tanks are manned by any but the stoutest fighters. 

It would, moreover, be impossible to prove whether these 
breakdowns were entirely genuine. 

Every Indian Army officer .must have e.xperie:iiced the diffi- 
culty of supplying signallers and machine-gunners to the head- 
quarters squadron or company. If regiments are to be 

mechanized, it is easy to see the complications which might arise. 
On the other hand the supply of educated men. of tlie right type 
to man one squadron of tanks within a reginieot should be little 
more difficult than, the supply of signallers and niachinC'-giin tiers 
is to-day. 

Suggested organization, — Some minor cha.iiges in uniform, 
armament and equipment have already been discussed; they are 
the substitution of loose canvas gaiters for tight putties, and the 
practical aboliton of the spur, so that the cavalrymen will be 
more mobile when dismounted, and' able to climb hills; and., thp 
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fornier to enable cavalry to reach dismounted men behind cover; 
the latter for use at night, on the frontier and in dismounted 

aclioiL 

The major changes suggested are: 

— Tl'iat an Indian Cavalry regiment slio-uM consist of a 
headquarters wing, administrative gTOup and signallers; one 
squadron of iiglit tanks, which must carry anti-tank guns to deal 
with hostile armoured vehicles, three sabre squadrons, each con- 
sisting of three sabre troops and one light machine-gun trooip of 
four guns, with tripods for fire on fixed lines. 

B, ' — That an Indian cavalry brigade should consist of: 

(i) A British cavalry light tank regiment to provide the 
offensive punch in the hands of the brigade com- 
mander; 

(ii) Three Indian cavalry regiments organized as explained 

above; 

(iii) A regiment of mechanized liorse artillery, preferably 

carried in armoured trucks, rather than drawn by 
Dragons, for use on the Indian frontier in close 
support of the cavalry regiments. 

A regiment has been included on the assumption 
that fifty light tanks will be as vulnerable to the fire 
of four anti-tank machine-guns as five hundred 
galloping and widely dispersed cavalrymen were to 
the fire of the twO' machine-guns which a battalion 
had in 1914. 

{iv) One field troop chiefly mechanized but with sufficient 
mounted portions to be able to disperse when re- 
quired in support of horsed cavalry, on which occa- 
sions they must obviously be as mobile as the cavalry 
they are accompanying. 

Bridging material could be attached from army 
sources as required. A smalK quantity capable of 
getting a eovering part)' rapidly across an unforcl- 
able river would be invaluable and would enable 
craft, which had been removed by the enemy to the 
far bank, to be collected and made up into heavy 
rafts for the carriage of guns, tanks and transport. 

C. — ^Tiie remainder of the brigade should be organized on the 
.same lines as it now exists, but brought up to date by modernizing 
the veterinary section and providing dismounted men in lorries 
wi til long ropes for the evacuation of wounded horses. 
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1 he workshops would also need increasing i;o meet. extra 
demands of iiieclianization,, and a petxoi unit would be necessary: 
.\ clecontainiiiatirig section, might be .formed by the aclditioii of 
some pressu,re liose lorries on the lines of tfie equipment of a fire 
brigade. 

D.-— .lire addition to the British cavalry tegi.nier,!l. ol: a ruimber 
of amphibious iiiediiim tanks would ob\'iGUsly be invaluable a,i:Ki 
might be provided as funds became available.* 

A brigade organized as above would certainly need a second 
“Q” staff officer to cope with its administration. 

Though admittedly more expensive, it is suggesieci tliat 
force could perform efficiently all the tasks e.niiraerateci earlier i.ti 
the article of which the most important must always be that of 
recoiiiiaissaiice, for which purpose a purely mechaBi.zed brigade 
is most unsuitable. 

The above organization has been based on tiie ,foHowi,iig 
premises : 

Light tanks are more sensitive tO' ground than horsed €a\a!r\’ 
and are unable to disperse sufficiently to carry out detailed recom 
naissance or indeed even such gTOund reconnaissance as is a neces- 
sary preliminary to their own employment across diliicuit couuirv 
at any time. They are not, however, sensitive to ordinary bullets 
and under favourable conditions are able to achieve greai inobiliu 
and offensive power in the assault. 

Horsed cavalry lack offensive power and are \'ei”)" vulnerable 
to the fire of all arms. On the other hand they Iia\’e great indi- 
vidual' mobility and power of dispersion, can carry out detailed, 
■reconnaissance, are almost insensitive to normal ground' a:iid can 
be trained easily to carry out the ground recoiinaissance which is 
essential for the employment of tanks. 

Horsed cavalry and light tanks are therefore not supplement- 
ary but complementary in all essentials, each being able to pro- 
vide the other with the tactical requirements it lacks. 

O'ver normal country in undeveloped parts of the world their 
mobility during continuous operations is about the .same. Tliey 
are therefore ideally fitted for dose co-operation, one 'with the' 
other. 

A regiment composed partly of mounted squadrons, and pa.riiy 
of light tanks will have the virtues of both arms and tiie vices of 
neither. It is also surely the best organization to adopt during 
t.he .present critical international peiiod, as the.re will aiway's be 
a large number of 'trained horse soldiers ready to take ilie field at 
any time with, a trained reserve available. 

Last, but , not least, the Indian Cavalry -woiikl continue to be 
, an attraction to the ambitious young officer who could joi.n it to, 
gain experience o.f modern weapons, whilst, still being able to 
lead the haoDiest nf 
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ij) erialile iaialrv to leacli cii.snK>unted men behind cover; 
ilu' iMiJcr lor im a.r nigiu, on tiie iroinJcr and. in (iisiiiotirited 
aiiioti. 

! hv niajiti riiarige^ suggested are: 

I, I liai air Iiidiai'i Cavalry reginieiit should consist of a 
iH'at!i|Ujilers wing, ' ad.nrirji,straii\e group and signallers; one 
Mpiadron of liglii lariks, wlii'cli inusi: ca.nr- antiu,cirik guns to deal 
with Ii4-istile a.r.iiioiirecl vehicles, three sabre squadrons, each corn 
sistiug of three sabre troops and one light, rnacliine-gini trooipi of 
lull! guns, uith iripods for .fire on fixed lines. 

il -'riml an Indian cavalry brigade slioidd consist of: 
wh A fiHiisli ca\'alry liglii. tank regihuerit to provide the 
t;ifh::usi\e ])iinch in the h.ands of the brigade c:o,nr 
inaiidei ; 

(6*) Tlirce Indian cavalry regiments organized as explained 
above; 

(HP A regimcru of. nieciiani.zcd horse artillery, preferably 
carrietl in arnionred trucks, rati,ier than drawn by 
Dragons, for use on tiie Indian frontier in close 
support of ilie cavalr}’ regiine,nts. 

A regiment has been included on the assumption 
that fifty light tanks will be as vulnerable to the .fire 
of four antinank machine-guns as five .hundred 
galloping and widely dispersed cavalrymen, were to 
the lire of the two machi.iie-guns which a battalion 
had in 1914. 

(iv) 0.rie field troop chiefly mechanized, but with sufficient 

inouniec! port,ions to be able to disperse when re 

cj 111 red in, support of horsed cavalry, on which, occa- 
srnns tliev .must obviously l)e as mobile as the cavalry 
they are accompan}i.n.g. 

bridging material could be attached from, army 
SiHivces as- rec|ii.ired. ■ A small q;uaiitity capable of 
getting a covering party rapidly across an, im ford- 
able river would be invaluable and would enable 
craft, wliich had' been removed by the enemy to the 
far bank, to be collected and made up into lieavy 
rafts for the carriage of guns, tanks and transport. 

'I'lie remainder of tlie brigade should be organized on the 
same lines as it now ex.ists, but brought up to date by modernizing 
llic* veterinary section and proviclinggdismounted .men in lorries 
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M'lie workshops WTJiiid also need increasing to meet tlie extra 
demands of ineciianization, and a petrol unit would be necessary, 
.:\ clecontaiiiinating’ section niigiit be formed liy iJie addition oi 
some pressure hose lorries on the lines of t.he equipment of a fire 
brigade. 

1 ), — '.riie addition to the British cavalry regiment of a number 
of amphibious medium tanks would obvioiish' be irivaiuable and 
might be provided as funds became available. 

A brigade organized as abO'Ve would certainly need a second 
“■Q” staff officer to cope with its administration. 

Tlioiigii admittedly more expensive, it is suggcsied ihat tfiis 
force could perform efficiently all the tasks enmuerated earlier in 
the article of which the most important must ahwns be that of 
reconnaissance, for which purpose a ptireiy mechanized brigade 
is most unsuitable. 

The above organization, has been based on tlie following 
premises : 

Light tanks are more sensitive tovground tiian horsed cavalry 
and are unable to disperse sufficiently to carry out detailed recon- 
naissance or indeed even such groiind reconnaissance as is a neces- 
sary preliminary to their own employment across difficult countr)’ 
at any time. They are not, however, sensitive to ordinary bulietvS 
and under favourable conditions are able to acliie\ e great mobility 
and offensive power in the assault. 

Horsed cavalry lack offensive poiver.and are VQvy vulnerable 
to the fire of all arms. On the other hand they have great indi- 
vidual mobility and power of dispersion, can carry out detailed 
reconnaissance, are almost insensitive to normal ground and can 
be trained, easily to carry out the ground reconnaissance which is 
essential for the employment of tanks. 

Horsed cavalry and light tanks are therefore not supplemenu 
ary but complementary in all essentials, each being able to pro- 
vide the other with the tactical requirements it lacks. 

Over normal country in undeveloped parts of t.he world their 
mobility during continuous operations is about the same. They 
are therefore ideally fitted for close co-operation, one with the 
other. 

A regiment composed partly of mounted squadrons, am! partly 
of light tanks will have the virtues of both arms and the vices of 
neither. It is also surely the best organization tO' adopt during 
the present critical international period, as there will always be 
a large number of trained horse soldiers ready to take the field at 
any time with a trained reserve available. 

Last, but not least, the Indian Cavalry would continue to be 
an attraction, to the ambitious young officer who could join it, to 
. gairr .experience of modern weanons. whlUf- .efUi ^ 


WM.K.ING TOURS IN KASHMIR 
By MAjoR"GE>iERAL, R. ]. Collins,, g.b., g.m.g. 

derived c:oiisidera.ble beneik from reading one or two 
aikikn in file ^J.U.S.L (India) on troiit-fishing in Kaslimir, it 
ociiined lo me that some notes on walking tours might not come 
arriiss. While iiiaking no claim to be an expert, I have certainly 
leanii: a good deal during two delightful holidays there. 

A combined iidiing and walking tour in Kashmir takes a lot 
cd bealiim'. as e\en the wildest entliusiast may tire of flogging the 
vi'aiei: for more tiiaiiii week, especially if the fish are unresponsive. 
Ir i«ij7 \\v ualked wiierever possible from river to river, sometimes 
• as for example wJien moving to^ the Sind River from the Liddar 
\a{k'v-~ -t.)ver ilie inicivening niountain-range. Our party included 
lisiHaiiieii, botanists and just plain walkers, and the holiday was 
all the more enioyalrle for thus ri,nging the changes. The follow- 
ing hints will, I hope, save those ' contemplating similar trips, 
time, ftouble and expense. I have often heard it said that walking 
in Kaslnnir is expensive if not prohibitive. That has not been 
Illy experience. In fact, if you move direct from one camping- 
grournl to another, hire ponies for the few days’ march entailed 
and caiii|> for about a week, paying off the ponies at once and 
i.'iigaging fresh ones for the next move, it is cheap, actual living 
expenses being siiiall. In any case, there are ways and means of 
kcejiing expenses down, as I hope to show. 

11 'litre to go 

There are innumerable tours that can be made. Perhaps the 
i,)esi -known is that up the Sind valley to Soiiemarg, an easy four 
iiiardiesi or three if one' motors to the Wkirigat bridge. A iveek 
ca.ii. well be spent at Soiieraarg, in May or June one of the loveliest 
pla«'t‘s ill the world. The three streams that join to form the 
Biiiigfii, the Naiibiig, the Arun and the Desu, all flo^w through 
beam if III \ alleys, and can easily be explored from a central camp, 
Mi\ near 'W iyul bridge. One can now ■ motor to this, and in fact 
for some miles more up each of the valleys. There are also lovely 
walks to be found round Kokernag, where there is a charming 
Forest rest house. A visit to Verinag, for instance, where the 
Jl'ielioii rises- vertically from beneath a hill and flows through an 
old Moghiii garden, makes a good day’s expedition. 
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Slightly farther afield lies the Gurais valley, tiirougii ivhich 
the River Kishenganga flows. This is three inarches from Sana- 
\raiti on the River Madmatti which cars, though not always lorries, 
can reach troiii Srinagar. This walh entails crossing tlie famous 
Tragbai Pass, some 11,400 ft. high, but the ascent by a ■weii-gxaded 
path is easy. The Giirais valley rivalsi Sonemarg in beauty, either 
in Jime when the hills are covered with creani-coloiired ereiiiiiriis 
and tlie air is full of the aromatic scent ol: wormwood, or at the 
end of September when the silver birches and poplars are tiiriiiiig 
from green tliroiigii bronze to gold, and tlie hills all round are 
covered with a powdering of fresh snow. 

The Wangat valley, with its old Buddhist temples at Narariag, 
a day’s march from Kangaii on the Sind River, is also well worth 
a visit. Those prepared to^face a stiff climb should walk from Nara- 
nag up to the sacred lake of Gangabal at, the .foot of Haramiikh, 
and I will guarantee that they will find the effort well ’worth tvliile. 
If that climb gives them a zest for more, they can go on over the 
shoulder of Haramiikh down to the Erin and, the Madmatti, two 
more lovely valleys. Or they can turn eastward, climb the Zagibai 
Passi (13,300) and come down into Gadsar, ^vhere there are two 
small mountain lakes, one a very beautiful shade of peacock-green. 
From Gadsar they can either return by \ushen Sar and Kisheii 
Sar, two high lakes, to Sonemarg, or braveh face tlie Mashid Gali 
Pass (13,700) and, after a long and heart-breaking day, reach the 
River Kishenganga at Badogara. 

From Badogaiii a delightful path, foiioivs the Kisliengaiiga 
valley for some nine miles and then ascends the curiously iiarried 
Achiili Chish Pass, a mere 11,400 ft.; passes north of Hab,kh,al:uii, 
the conical mountain that dominates the Gurais valley and comes 
down at Chorwan onto the Gilgit road, wdiich here follows the 
valley of the Burzil, ■with its deep bottle-gTeeii pools. From Chor- 
wan one can either descend easily to Gurais or turn north and 
climb the Kumri Pass, 13,400 ft. — and a long, long climb it is. 
Thence, if you get there at dawn, you will be rewarded by a inag- 
nificent view of the ill-famed. Nanga Parbat, only twenty-five 
miles off. 

There is another lovely walk up the West Liddar- I'roiii Pahl- 
gam and over the Yamher Pass (13,400), with a rather steep descent 
to the Sind near Guild. But before leaving Pahlgam a clay or tivo 
should be spent walking up the Shishnag or East Liddar, with its 
pretty upland valley, a perfect place in which, to cam,p. While, on 
the way up to the Yamher a halt should, be made at Sekkiwas^ and' 
..'I visit paid to the beautiful Tar Sar, another 12,000 ft. high lake., 
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R'lf .11 c .ilso walks west of the Wular Lake, in softer and 
lts> wild and barren country, which has a charm all its own. 
i iie walks can be combined into a variety of tours suit- 

I., one's jmckct and to any period of leave. 

i I 

If liciril ro say which is the best time of year. In the spring 
I hr ;ipric-oi lilo.ssom fills the Vale of Kashmir with its foam of sliell- 
pifik and treaim the poplars are bursting into golden leaf, the iris 
is s(.a!ierccl over the fields and roadsides and the higher pastures 
break iiiio a blaze of flowers as the snow melts. In autumn the 
Jraiis-llowers cover the lakes, the silver birch turns to gold, the 
ciienars lo everv shade of red and piiiple, and the famous saffroii- 
iidiK tome into bloom on the Islamabad road. From the botanical 
poiiil: of \iew, there are more varieties of flowers to be found in 
the lower talkns in August and September; but from the 8,,ooo feet 
k!\cl upwards die greatest number will be found during July and 
.August. If should liowever be remembered, that many of the passes 
fliiU. I Iia\e meutioned are difficult, if not impossible, to negotiate „ 
before early August. 

Planning a Tour 

For the planning of a tour maps are essential, onednch maps 
for choice, as it is not easy to read or to calculate distances with 
any accuracy on the quarter inch. The date of each map should 
be noted, as most are very antiquated, and tracks marked as fit 
oiii^ tor coolies may to-day be good pack or even motor roads. 
*ilu‘ Route Book will also be found invaluable, though at times 
if j'jiisses without comment o'ver some really rough ascents and 
di^HViUs. fis distances are, 1 fear, only too painfully accurate, 
liuaigli the steepness of the slope sometimes makes each mile feel 
likc^ two. When crossing a pass of over .12,000 feet it is as well to 
allow a spare day, as rain may render the track temporarily impass- 
at any rate with ivet tents weighing double, 

Dah luiiigalows and forest rest-liouses can be booked in ad- 
vance, I hough in the case of the former other travellers have a. 
ilglit li) I heir share of the' accommodation. The latter, too, mav 
vtmieiiuies !)c commandeered over one’s head by State officials. The 
rc^^!’lo^t^es are nearly alwaiys' delightfiilly situated and clean; 

I mi file flaii biuigaknvs vary greatly. 

Ih'iiusport 

It is, of course, essential to the success of a tour that transport 
be satisfactory. Personally I avoid tht tehkidat whenever 
and make my own arrangements with the pony-men. 
Wlien feasible f infinitely prefer ponies to coolies, but on some of 
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the passes the former cannot be used. On my last tour I arranged 
to pay as. 15 per animal for a normal march; as. 14 when a stiff 
climb was included, say a -3,000 ft. rise, and as. 6 for a rest day. It 
is more economical to make a circular tour, payi.ng the poriy'iiien 
off where tliey were engaged. Otherwise tliey are entitled to- a lialf 
fare per day back to ^vhere they came from. 

For a lo-ng lialt, as for a week’s fisliing, it is ativisable to make 
special arrangements. If the chance of ^picking up other loads is 
small, as for instance in the Giirais valley, the men tvill often gladly 
accept Re. 1 per pony for the week, and it is simpler, better for the 
ponies, and usually cheaper to keep them on. Tlie men too can 
then help in getting wood and water. After a montIffs walking I 
gave each man Rs. a bakhshish, and an extra Rs. to the head 
man. The proportion of men to ponies one to five. 

When it is cold or wet, it is advisal.)ie, other conditions being 
equal, to choose a camp not far fro-m a Goojal) settlement, as their 
huts provide shelter for the pony-men, who otlierwise spend tlie 
night ill the open air, not too pleasant above 10,000 ft. An oc- 
casional issue of matches and cheap cigarettes ^vill do raucii to raise 
their spirits when their outlook is gloomy. 

To take a riding-pony is a wise precaution; less to avoid 
fatigue than in case of a strained ankle or blistered foot, which 
might otherwise mean an enforced halt for sever;il days. In any 
case the pony can carry mackintoshes or coats; and one’s Indian 
servants are more efficient at the end of a long day if tliey iurv'e 
ridden for a time. I paid Rs. for the moiitli, ivitli Rs. 5 to the 
owner, who helped a good deal with die camp. 

Loads 

Fo-r ponies it is as well to work to a two-maund'^' load. It is 
a wise precaution to allow one spare animal for every ten loaded, 
1)11 1 do not be surprised if you find him loaded up. It is best 
to leave the distribution of the loads to- the poiiy-men, who know 
to a pound or two what each animal can carry; but, to save time 
and trouble both when loading up and when coming into camp, 
insist on all tents and personal kit being put on one group of 
ponies, the mess tent, chairs, tables, crockery and iViod -boxes on 
another, and the servants’ tents, kit and cooking-gear on a ihinl. 
You wdll be surprised how difficult it is to get tins simple common- 
sense arrangement carried out as the days pass. As a rougii guide 
I have given, in Appendix A a table of our loads for a tour. Some- 
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thiuu vt the' kind 'nimt be made out before you can calculate how 
puiiich von want and e\^en then it is as well to have one or 
two staiidliig by the first day, since bulk as well as weight 

Isj. m be UiLiii lino consideration, not to mention the pony-men% 

if von are going off the beaten track. 

!ni;n 

I'hikI iiiU't, of course, depend upon individual tastes and upon 
hoiv inucli \‘Hi are prepared to spend on luxuries. Again, only as 
a giiiile, I have given in Appendix B a list of stores for a party of 
time ten' three weeks. This is on a somewhat luxurious scale. 
Arraiiaeitieitis for daily supplies are made with the lambardar of 
t\eh village. Milk is usually As. 2 per seer, and small sums are 
aNked for wcHid, help in clearing* the camp and odd jobs. Sheep 
can geiieraih be obtained locally. 

Wall regai’il to supplies, it must be realised that one’s appe- 
liU* liscs afroe utaitial as one climbs higher and that this must be 
for. More sweet things are needed too as you go higher 
up: gooi! honey can be bought from many of the villages, but 
suecis and cfiocolate should be taken, the latter from Nedou’s 
Iloieb vliiili makes it fresh. Arrangements can be made with an 
agent to send out vegetables and fruit from time to time, apples 
and p^ears may be bought in Srinagar in season and are a joy on 
irek, but: siiould be specially packed in a wooden box. All stores 
should be personally inspected before starting to ensure that they 
are fresli, as Srinagar is full of old tinned food which is offloaded 
on. the unwary. 

Cfh's aiiil Larries 

Motm-ahle roads are steadily spreading over Kashmir, too 
Hi Hill so 10 soiiie minds, as one feels sad to think of the lovely 
vailtos l>eiiig desecrated by ramshackle buses;. Still, iiioto,rs and 
buses are useful in getting quickly to the more unsophisticated 
cfHiiiuo. For instance, one is now saved that first dull march up 
the .Siiul va.lley. .’With care and skill trailers can be taken over 
iiearh all the so-called roads., but it is as well to seek the advice of 
i!it‘ e\].)eriericed in- Srinagar. The appalling price of petrol in 
Kashmir must also be taken into account. One last word of warn- 
ing. A sudden spate a.nd the washing a'way of a bridge may mean 
iliai a car on the wrong side is held up for w^eks. This happened 
to a Iriiiid of mine last year and, having no* driver, lie was in a 
quaridarw lie had. to return Jiom,e- by train and have his car 
tlriwii down later by a d.river of wdiose Sikiil he was completely 
igisoniiii. A driver is a great asset, as.ca.mp may be some distance 
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from tile road. Witlioiit one it is usual !}’ ad'\^'isa'ble to pav a 
villager a few annas daily to act as choivIddm\ 

Medical 

A smali medicine'Cliest is esiseiitial. Iodine-pencils and a good 
supply of Elastoplast are always in demand for cuts aiitl blisters. 
Constipation seems a common complaint at higher aliiiiides, and 
should be guarded against. After a long dav or a stiff diinb li\e 
grains of aspirin on going to bed is valuable in reducing slilfiiess. 
Some people find difficulty in sleeping above loaxio ft, and an 
innocuous soporific like Soneril comes in. handy for dealing wirli 
this. Mosquito-nets should be carried, as tlunigh iliev are nor 
ofte,ii required there are dangerous areas. 

Apart from personal medicines I always carrv a supply of extra 
bandages, antiseptics, quinine, aspirin and “No. gs.,” Nothing 
puts one so quickly on good terms with the local Kaslimiri or en- 
sures the provision of porters, ponies, wood and iniik, so well as a 
little attention to liis sick. The position. of the vi'l .lagers is often 
pitiable, as t.liey may be two or three days’ niarc,h. to the nearest 
dispensary. 

Misceilameous Hmts 

It is essential to see that one’s tents are waterproof, as a leak- 
ing tent can spoil bot,li one’s possessions and one’s temper. It is 
nearly as necessary to see that the servants’ tents are also water- 
proof, as no cook will produce a high-class meal wlicn wci and 
cold. We took an 8o-lb. tent each, in which tve could double up 
when necessary. As a mess- tent we had a small doiible-fiy marquee 
for a party of five, and on wet nights, tvheii iio' other shelter was 
available the pony-men slept in this: and t.heir saddles could be 
kept dry under its outer fly. Pegs seem to get lost and broken 
easily and a supply of spare ones should be taken. Iiiddeiitally, 
if a little trouble is taken at first to make the pony-men and Kasli- 
iiiiri servants pitch the tents properly, much damage to tents and 
loss of time and pegs will be avoided. Drains should be dug w'hem 
ever the sky looks at all threatening. 

Yakdans are far better than suitcases, being stronger and, 
making better loads. These can be bought cheaply in Srinagar. 

We took Roorkee chairs and a patent collapsible table iiiade 
of three-ply. For rough work five-ply would be better. The 
Roorkee chairs need to be carried ■in a, bag to prevent pieces being 
lost. 

A, “LilO” can be taken, .but a modern tubular steel camp-bed 
weighs very little and is a great deal quicker to put up. 
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A I lomi of'ie Petrornax lamp shoiikl be taken for the iiiess-teiit. 

' rills slimdil be ia;reltiUy packed in a box, with the necessary spare 
iiiaiiiles it!n-:h'S should be carried by the servants to reduce 
iiiiMkaucs. 

A pre-war eiurencliiiig tool, often obtainable for. a few annas 
ill I lie ba/aar, is most useful for digging drains. 

A Mipph of drinking-water should always be carried in petrol- 
tins ill case irie water at the next camp has to be boiled. A load 
of' lirewooii should also be taken: and for the higher camps one 
cu fwi.i s^gfis and some charcoal are welcome additions. 

Rain comes suddenly, and it is advisable always to keep one’s 
lied co'wi'cd 'wiili a valise or a waterproof sheet in case of a leak- 
ing lent 

As 1,0 dollies: .Mackintoshes are necessary. For the rest, 
shins and shorts, or trousers, Vvitli se\'eral woollies, preferably cardi- 
gan>, which are taisy to |■>ut on. and off while on the march, and 
laii I:h.‘ lied round the waist \vhe.n not worn. A sca,rf and gloves 
are needed. In the e\'e.ni.ng a greatcoat and thick clot.lies will be 
iva,rited — co,rduroy trousers were worn by most of our party — and, 
alx’)\'e all, warm socks and slippers or Gilgit boots; and lastly, a 
hot ivater bottle for bed. One pair of nailed boots or shoes is 
essential in case of snow; though these can be rubber-heeled. 
For the rest, hard composition rubber is good. I always walked 
ill anil}' socks. Chaplis are very well for those who are used tO' 
ilieiii; but novices will be wise to keep to their heavy shoes or 
boots. 

I liroiiglit my own cook, bearer and sweeper; and all these 
iimsi lie filled with, good slices, boots or chaplLs and made tO' 
break iheiii in ii,rst. They should also be given a government 
bhiiikel, a sweater and a thick coat. .1 engaged two .Kashmiri 
srr\aii!s, one of whom was a faclnium to lain the camp, get coolies, 
iiiieiprtu, piidi and strike camp. He was paid. Rs. so/-, and 
Ms. fi '■ food allowance, and given a pair of chaplis. The second 
was an assist am at Rs. 15,/- and extras as aliove. lie lie vvetl wood, 
dreu miter, did the baths and, carried lunch. 

Leiici'S should be sent c/o Postmaster, Srinagar, who can be 
niied u|>oii 10 forward them, and never to one’s agent, who catinot, 
i .lup she, mid lie sent , on. to local Post Offices, to^ the postmasters 
wiiidi it is advisable' to evrite before one’s arrival. Letters can 
Ik* ieiclied to camp by a dak cooly at as* 6 to 8 per day. He s,hould 
ahvays be give,n ,a little money in case of pay.ment due on parcels 
or tax on letters, 
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You can hardly have too - many thermos- flasks. Casualties 
amongst them seem to be severe ho^vever carefully they are looked 
after. 

A lunch-basket with carefully-made carrying-straps is essen- 
tiab and should be capa-ble of holding a light lunch for tlie pail'y 
as well as extra woollies and a book or two-. With a midday liait 
for a meal and a rest one can generally time one’s arrival at tlie 
new camp to- coincide witli that of the transport. "Ilris always 
seems, slow in starting, but ponies at any rate, once off, maintain 
a steady pace without a halt for any march under twelve miles,, 
and thus soon catch one up. 

Khud sticks are a great help, especially wh.en one I'las to drop 
three to four thousand feet straight on end, for tliey save the 
knee and leg muscles. They should be stifl* and not too light,, 
and the steel tip should be secure!)^ fastened and not too sharp. 

The cheap blue army dhurrie is invaluable, not only by the 
bedside in a tent, but for protecting more fragile articles like fold- 
ing table when on pack. Army waterproof sheets are equally 
useful, as thrown over a load they will keep it dry, and in camp 
can be rigged to make a useful shelter for the cook when at work. 
A repair outfit should be taken, especially if one intends to 
go far afield. It should contain such things as a screwdriver, 
hammer, screws and nails of various types, as well as copper wire, 
thread and adhesive tape for splicing, binding, etc. 
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Appendix A. 

Table of Loads 


I ‘26 


Roiigli distribiiiioii of loads for a party of 5 with 7 servants, 
cl;.n's’ food for party and 10 dtp's' for servants and 

pMii\ iiieir 

l.uad's lighi: in view of crossing three passes over 13,000 ft. liigii. 


3 fell Is Itrs,), less poles and pegs. 

Ponies. 

fidcN and pegs for same. 

iL 

1 diniog-ieot, poles and peg. 

iL 

5 hcddiiignolls 

qX 

• • • 2 * 

\akilans, tables,, beds and chairs 

3 - 

1* snare vakdans. 

1. 

l*eirol, oil, \vat,e.r and miscellaneous yakdaii. 

i. 

i,un Iviv, 

F. 

i H>k\ kit, <jverr, etc. 

1 

iviis of; 7 servants. 

0 

a • 

"i'eiU's for servants. 

1 . 

Food 

' I . 

if Latrine tents. 

1. 

Rods, fi,sl:iirig~gear, 4 dogs' kit, etc. 

1 

... 2 • 


31 . 


Sav 23 ponies, allowing 2 spare. 
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List of Stores for 3 people for 3 weeks 


7-ib. 

bags 

Sugar. 

3 - 

}} 

Flour. 

9 |4b. 

tins 

Butter. 

2 „ 

,, 

Oatmeal. 

r, 


Golden Syrup, 

3 1 - 

■VJ 

Marmalade, 

6 1 ,, 

s? 

Jam. 

3 ^ ^ 

J? 

Cheese. 

3 1 •. 

}f 

Sausages. 

a a 

0 ^ 

f? 

Biscuits. 

3 .. 

>> 

Fruit. 


J? 

Ideal Milk. 

1 1 ,5 


Cornflour. 

1 4 . 

.V, 

Baking Powder. 


>> 

Paisley Flour. 

4 

}} 

Sardines. 

1 i „ 

}» 

Cocoa. 

4 1 ,, 

55 

Coffee, 

1 1 ,, 

55 

Tea. 

i 

55 

Cerebos Salt. 

1 

5 5 

Mustard. 

1 

pkt. 

Macaroni. 

4 i-lb. 

55 

Chocolate. 

I 

55 

Sunlight Soap. 

i 

55 

Lux. 


55 

Matches. 

1 

hot. 

Anchovy Sauce. 

1 

55 

Worcester ,, . 

I 

55 

Vinegar. 

i 

55 

Salad Oil. 

1 

55 

V aiiilla. 


i bar Household Soap. 
4 galls. Kerosene Oil. 



MISCELLANEOUS SERVICE NOTES 
THE ARMY IN ENGIAND 
Texiritorial Field Army 

On the ioth. October the Secretary of State for War aiiiiounc- 
itl a complete reorganization of the Territorial Field Army. 
I'lider the Haldane scheme there were fourteen Territorial Force 
divisions. In future, there will be eighteen divisions, of which 
live will hv aiiti-aircTaft formations. The reorganization will 
afled both units and formations. 

i/nif. Ciii'ifiges 

Unit changes will be: 

(i) '.rhe reduction of the infantry brigade from four 
battalions to three and the introduction of the 
modern organization, already in being in the Regu- 
lar .\rniy and based on the light inachine-gun 
battalion in place of the old mixed battalion. 

(i;i) Ilie introduction of machine-gun battalions. 

(Hi) The adoption of the new artillery organization of field 
regiiiients, batteries and troops. 

(hf) The re^ecjuipment, or conversion, of certain existing 
luiits to provide cavalry light tank regiments, anti- 
tank and anti-aircraft regiments R.A., tank and 
motor cyclist battalions. 

Formation Changes 

Territoiial Field Formations will be reorganized to^ provide: 

Nine divisions, organized on the same pattern as Regu- 
lar Army divisions, each consisting of three brigades 
of three battalions and divisional troops. 

(ii) Three divisions of a new pattern, each of two^ brigades 
of three battalions and divisional troops. These 
divisions willi mobilize as motorised divisions and 
will 'be given increased transport in peace. Each 
will include a motor cyclist battalion. 

(m) The units earmarked to form a Mobile Division on 
mobilization, though no Mobile Division, headquar- 
ters ivil! be formed in peace. 
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The necessary corps and army troops, iiiosi: .o[' wiricii 
are already in existence but to wliicli will be added: 
tank battalions, anti-tank and anti-aircraft regiinents. 

No existing unit is nr be disbanded and Territorial dirisional 
boundaries will remain the same. TwO' ^Toiiianry brigades and 
ten reginieiits of horsed cavalry will still be- at the dis|)osal of liu' 
Army as a whole to form a reserve of horsed cavalry. 

Tiie proposed reorganization ivill absorb all existing infantry 
battalions of the Territorial Army, which will be given a similar 
organization, to the Regular Ar.my. 

Auxiliary Territorial Force 

His Majesty has appro\'ed the raising of a new W'oiiieriN 
Auxiliary Territorial Force w-ith, the object of freeing .ineii for 
combatant duties in emergency. The number of womtii required 
initially is 25,000 and the categories to be raised will include 
inotor drivers', clerks, cooks, orderlies and tvoi:iiei"i for ,gei.ie,r;i,l 
duties. Women will be required to attend ten drills a \nar and 
camp for between one and two weeks in alternate years. Parti- 
culars can be obtained from Territorial Army drill halls. 

Section “E,” Army Eeser¥e 

The number of warrant and noii-coininissic,me(i otiicers 
required by the Army on mobilization; especially for units which 
do not exist in peace, has for long been in excess of iliose which 
could conveniently be provided from peace esrtiblisliiiieiits of 
existing units, from which they could ill be spared in any case. 
To meet this deficiency the Army Council have imriKliu'ed a new 
section, to the Army Reserve. Section ivill lie open to peii- 
sioiied warrant and non-commissioned officers, pro\*ided they are 
resident in the United Kingdom and raedicaily fit. Pensioners 
who have been aw^ay from the colours for over ,ft)ur y’ears will 
not be eligible nr enlist. 

En.Iistnieiit into Section E and re-engageriicni will be for a 
year at a time, with pay at gd. a day. Every riiaii will be ailoited 
to a specific mobilization post, and when he is called out will draw 
his pension concurrently with his .pay.' Applications lo enlist in tins 
section from serving waxTant and ■non-commissiox.ied (,)ifi(.,’ers .s,!ioiiId 
be submitted through , commanding officers of units. 
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Officers’ Eiitergeiicy Eeserve 

liie objeci: ii i:!ie Ofiicers’ Emergency Reserve is to enrol 
iTiiii iniiklle age who possess technical, academic or other 
and who are prepared to present themselves for 
iinfiian Venice in national emergency. Their names, addresses 
aitd (pjaliiia-iions will be registered at the War Office and there 
\ull he nn limit lo enrolment. Among the various qualifications 
rtipnied are engineering of all sorts and siidi occupations as 
arrliiieeis, clianered accountants, hamsters and solicitors, dentists, 
diieiiiisn, journalists and customs officers. Men proficient in 
inii-ign languages, or with a kriotvledge of sea or rail transport, 
ur of foreign coumries, will be particularly acceptable. Copies 
u! applii'aiion forms may be obtained from, coiimiand and area 
lieadtjiiariei s. Territorial Army units or direct from the War 
i IffitC. 

Warrant Officers’ Class III 

Afioiir a, iliousand iioii-co,mmissioned iiflicers were promoted 
til Warrant Officer, Class III, on the ist October. They were 
the first of those .men from the ranks, of special character and 
alii lily, promoted to command platoons and equivalent units 
li,ii:,lierto commanded by subaltern o;fficers. Warrant Officers, 
Class .11,1, will not o.nly l:)e trained in tactics, tlie use of weapons 
and adiiiiiiisiratioii as lieutenants have been in the past, but will 
he available lor a host of .iiiiscellaneous duties such as regimental 
and garrison boards, courts of inqi-tiry, orderly officers, the handl- 
ing of’ i!ioiie\ and the paying of the men. The new’ title of these 
cillicers is “Platoon” (or Section, etc.) Sergeant-Major. 

Infantry Nomenclature 

.■I new !iomenc.lattire has been, introckiced to denote the three 
di it erem types of infantry. The .home service battalions of the 
'king's Royal Rifle Corps ai.id t.iie '.Rifle .Brigade are now motor 
iialialiims. Llnits ^organized as .inachlne-gTin battalions are 
desigiiatetl as suc.h, their depots being termed .machine-gun depots, 
'file leinaining rifle battalions are called infantry battalions. 

THE ARMY IN INDIA 
The Chatfield Conimittee 

'The expert Committee on Indian .De.fence, 1938-39., which 
coiiiinenced its sitti,ngs in New- Delhi i,ii November was composed 
Clin Admiral of the .Fleet— Lord Chatfield, chairman; Sir Ernest 
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J., Stroliiiieiiger; Major-General Sir B. N. Sergilsoii-llrooke; Air 
Vice-Marshal C. I.. Courtney and Major-Geiiei‘al Cl j. E, 
Aiiciiiiileck. llie secretaries iind assistants to tlie Ckriiiniiuec were 
M,r. S. K. Browri, India Office; Mr. M. J. Dean, Air Miinsiry; 
Fayniaster Capcain. R. C. jcrrain;. Mr. A. j. Ncwiiiig, Hiuince 
Depariiiieiit of tlie War Office; and Major P. R. Aiiirobiis, R. E., 
General Staff, India. 

The terms of reference of the Committee are: 

“Having regard to the increased cost of niodern ai'iiiariieiits,, 
to- the desirability of organizing, equipping and liiaiiiniiii- 
ing the Forces in India in accordance ivitli modern rcifiiire- 
ments, and to the limited resources available in India for 
defence expenditure, to examine and report in the light, of 
experience gained in executing the British rearmaiiienl 
programme how these resources can be utilised to the i)est 
advantage, and to make recommendations.” 

It is expected that the Committee will complete its report by 
about April this year. 

Promotion Examinations 

Certain major changes in the syllabi of officers proitio-tioii 
examinations are to be introduced in March 1939. Tiie changes 
in the examination for promo-tion from lieutenant to- captain are 
of a permanent nature, those in the examination for proiiiotioii 
from captain to major are temporary, pending the establishment 
of an officers tactical school referred to below. 

’ Lieutenant to Captain 

The syllabus for the promotion examinations from lieutenant 
to captain will be: 

(a) A two-day practical examination in tactics arid 

administration, syllabus as detailed in King's 
Regulations, 1935. 

(b) (f) Part I. — Organizati.on and Administratioii; a written 

paper as detailed in King’s Regulations, 1935. 

Part IL — Military Law, as detailed in King A 
Regulations, 1935. 

(ii) Development and Canstitution of the Britisli Empire 
and Imperial Military Geography, syllabus as detailed 
for captains .to major in King’s Regiilaiions, 1935. 
Captain to Major. (Pending introduction of, Tactical ScliooL) 

■K' , ■ ■ 
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ic) A Hw^dav practical examination in tactics and 
»idniiiiisl.i‘ai,ioin syllabus as lieiaiied in, Kings 
Rcgiiiatioiis, i9;]5. 

I'dl I A Part I,- Organi/aiion and Admiiiistratioii; a 

ivi'iiJ.eo. pajier as detailed in King’s RegiiiatioiiSj 

^ 1135 * 

Part; Ii.--Military Lave, as detai:led in Kings 
Rcgiilatloiis, 1935. 

(iJ) Development and Coiistiiiit.ioii ot tiie British 
.Empire and Inipcriai Military Geography as at 
present. 

(id) Training, as detaikd in. King’s Regulation, 1935, 
‘T'lie dninges involved in the new srilabi are tlie abolition, of 
ilie. iviiiien papers in military Iiisiory and tactics. The study of 
iiiiliia..ry history will in future be conducted under Gomniand 
ariaiigeiiienis during tire individual (,:.raining season and will be 
basi!d c.iii die campaign set for stud)- in the hot wealiier. The 
objecr. of the changes is to abolish the somewhat academic features, 
especially in the tactical papers, of 'written promotion examina- 
tions. 

Tactical School for Officers 

The institution of a Tactical School for captains and the 
abolition of the Senior Officers’ School at Beigaum have been 
approved in principle by His Excellency the Commander-iii- 
Ghief, It is hoped to^ open the former in 1940, in which event 
the last course at the Senior Officers’ School will take place in 
lire mitiimii of this year. 

Object of the School 

Ti'ie objects of the new Tactical School will be to: 

(i) disseminate sound tactical principles as laid down in 
the official manuals, and so ensure uniformity of 
method in their application throughout the xAriiiy; 
(li) teach officers how to instruct and give tiieni practice 
in the preparation and conduct of tactical exercises; 
(iii) instruct officers in the administration of a battalion 
or equivalent unit, according to the arm of the 
Service to^ which they belong; 

(o;) give officers of 'all arms, an opportunity to exchange 
ideas on matters connected with the training and 
administration of units, and 

(V; lest .the iitness.of individual officers .for promotion to 

held rank. ■ 
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Offiiffs to Attend 

All coiiibaiaiil. officci\s ol: the Indian Army and the Brifisli 
Service in Intlja (unless tiiey liave passed llirougli an i'<|ui\a!t*ni 
stiiool at lioine), rvho liave not passed tlie finiior Wliye; ol’ the 
Stall C.killiege will atlend. It is anticipated that there will also 
lie a iiiiiiied niniiber of vacancies for oliicers of tlic Jiulian Medical 
Service and Indian Army Ordnance Corps. A regiilar oliicer wiio 
fails tO' qualify on a course will be perniiu.ed to attend a second 
course, should such attendance be in tlie interests of the Service. 
Length and Scope of the Course 

The scope and syllabus of the course will be based on tliai 
at tile Senior Oilieers’ School and will be: 

I’lieoretieai tactical instruction (lectures, discussions and 
inodei denioiistrations) ; 

Pratiicai tactical instruction (the setting and conducting 
of ",T.EAV,Ts. and solution of tactical problenis on lire 
ground and on paper); 

Unit administration in peace; 

Law; 

Maiiitenaiice in war; and 

Outside iectiires and lectures by student officers. 

Indian General Service Medal 
His Majesty the King has been gradousiy pleased to appr{)\’e 
of a new medal being struck to coinmernorate military operaliuiis 
ill or on the frontier of India, to take tlie place of ilie medal 
instituted in 1909. The new medal will be known as the Indian 
General Service Medal, 1936, and ivilll have a distinctic’e ribbon 
with khaki centre, flanked on each side by a narrow white stripe 
and edged with broader green stripes. 

Vacancies at the Senior Officers^ School 
Vacancies at the remaining courses at the Senior Officers’ 
School, Belgaum, for British Service officers will be allotted to 
iion-p.s.c. . majors commissioned before the 31st December 1921 
■and having at least eighteen months’ service in the rank. About 
fifty vacancies remain to be allotted this year. 

British Service Staff Officers 

The tenures of staff appointments in India of .British Service 
officers were reduced to three years on 1st August 1938. An officer 
, who had completed three years on that date will finish out his 
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u}’iuin.il iciiiirc; ;iii oOicer wlio- liticl com pit* led between two a.iid 
ihic'i; ’iciirs w’ill f>c recjuircd to vacate on the ist August t 9 o 9 ' 

.\s reu'ards furlough, an officer who, on the ist August next 

will liaie 

(/] coiiip'leied less limn tin-ee years wiil be entitled to a 
lota! of four loonths* furlougii from iiis appointment, 
(iil completed three years, but less than three and a half 
years, to a total of five montiis’ furrough, or 
(ill) completed more than three years and six months to 
a total of six months’ furlough, 

(oiiiLiinecI in each, case with any privilege leave rvhidi may be due 

lo him. 

Indian Army Promotion 

With a view to coming into line with the new terms of service 
in the British .Army, it has been decided tliat promotion in the 
Indian. Army will in future be: 

Second-lieutenant to lieutenant ... at years’ service. 

Lieiiienant to captain ... at 8 years’ service. 

Captain to major ... at 17 years’ service. 

No change in the system of pi'omotion to senior ranks will 
be made. 

Furlough Accominodatioii 

Whirraiil officers, N.C.Os. and men can be accommodated at 
I hr* Soldiers’ and Airmen’s Christian Association Soldiers’ Home 
at Agra for Rs. ^1- a day. Accommodation for married families 
is available at Rs. 2/8 a .day. Applications should be made to 
tlie Siiperintendent, soi Station Road, Agra. 

Services Sports Diary 

llie Services Sports Diary, 1939, is on sale in tw^o editions, 
iU: 6d. and 6^, with postage at ^d. a copy. 

piiblisfier is the Secretary, Army Sports Control Board, 
59 .Ihilace Sircel, London, S.W. 1. 



LE'TTERS TO TEIE EOrFOR 
The Na'iional Rir'i.i', Ass<ic::iatiox 


T)l':-U< S1R3 

May I draw the attention of your readers to an or-ganizaiion 
wliicli plays an important part in our national deieiice. 

The .1938 Bisley meeting of the National RiOe /Issociaiioii was 
the seventy-fifth of a series which has suffered but a single break, 
the four years of the war, since its inaugiiratioii in 18O0. I'licse 
annual meetings are sometimes regarded as merely sporting affairs 
but they are more than that since they provide training for defence 
and opportunities for intercourse between citizens from many 
parts of the Empire, as well as facilities for taking part in die 
interesting pursuits of rifle and revolver shooting and clay»bii‘d 
shooting wdth a smooth-bore gun. Bisley, moreo\'ei% provicles 
competitions which it is a distinction to win and so focusses the 
attention of marksmen throughout His Majesty’s dominions on 
the latest developments in rifled fire-arms. One often hears it 
said, and truly, that Bisley is the ‘‘Mecca of the marksman/® 

The National Rifle Association owed its foundation in no 
small measure to a nation-wide feeling of insecurity following on 
the muddles of the Crimean War and in the Avoids of Lord Elcho, 
one of its prominent founders, its object Avas “to make every man 
a skilful marksman and every citizen a soldier.” Officially the 
■ Association ivas intended to “give permanence to the Volunteer 
Corps and to promote rifle shooting throughout Great Britain;” 
and Avhen it grew to become the parent organization fostering rifle 
shooting in the British Empire, the tvords “Great Britain” Avere 
changed to “the King’s Dominions.” To attain their ends, the 
early members of the Association decided to convene an annual 
competition extending over several days and it. Avas planned 
to hold the “Rifle Derby,” as it Avas called, in a difl'ereiit 
part of the country each year, Avith every third meeiiiig 
in Scotland. But the enormous amount of equipment of a semi- 
permanent nature required on large rifle ranges soon prened tlie 
idea of a movable meeting to be impracticable. Still, training in 
shooting immediately evoked enthusiasm and throiighoiit , the 
sixties the strength of the Volunteers was iiiaintained at alxnit 
120,000 officers and mem In those days the annual shooting 
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imxthv^ wound up with a field day or review; for example, 
ill hSiri there was a review of twelve tlioiisaiid volunteers wit- 
in sixty thousand spectators. 

The fVnnidaiion and progress of the Association were due to 
puhlii s|a'rii:, and although the Association now receives a grant 
1 1 ,.. If!, and is closely related to the State, it has never been con- 
! I oiled by a Government department. To-day His Majesty is patron, 
U.RJI. riie Duke of Gloucester is president, and many of the 
^ V \ ice-presidents hold high rank in the Navy, Army and 

Ail Foiie. The Secretaries of State for the Dominions and 
CoIoiiie.N and the High Commissioners in London of the Domin- 
it >11*1 and India are invited to become ex officio vice-presidents, 
and to act as members of council, as a .matter of course. 

Tlie .main activities of the Association are directed towards 
dt/ielupi,ng proficiency in the use of small arms for purposes of 
iiaiional de.fence, and the competitions are kept constantly under 
re\iew so tliat they shall re.main, in conformity with advancing 
I a ill I an requirements. For consultative purposes the Association 
has access to tlie civilian and professional heads of the Admiralty, 
War Oiiice and Air Ministry, the naval and military Officers Com- 
iTia!:idi.ng-!!i-Cliief at home stations and the .Lords Lieutenants 
of Cmiiities, in tlieir capacity as presidents of Territorial Army 
Associations. 

Tlie first annual shooting meeting of the Association was held 
on 'Wimbledon Common in iSOo and for the next tliirty years the 
\tiiiie remained the same. But by 1890 the “Rifle .Derby'' had 
ouigiowii li'ie accorrimodation available at Wimbledon and tlie 
iiietniiig was dianged to Bisley. In the same year the Association 
was iiicor|)orated by Royal Charter. How great has been its 
din'elopiiient is shown by the following figures. T,he programme 
of the meeting in i860 contained only nine separate events and 
pitnided for sixty-seven prizes, forty of which-— to a total value 
oi ^/Jna88-~™-were open to ‘*all comers” and. twenty-seven — valued 
ai £950 — reserved for \*oIunteers. The €o.mpetkors numbered, 
vevcii liiiiidred and twenty “all comcTs” and, five hundred and 
liiiieiy-four volunteers, -wdiile the entrance fees amoimted to' £1,380. 
Last year ilierc were, one hundred and twelve events and over six 
ihoii^and prizes. 'These prizes were presented' by the Association 
and iruiiiy private donors and. took the form of cash, cups, medals 
and liaclges of nierit to the value of £10,723. Toi that figure 
iTiii.hr lie added £8,805, the'. value 'of t,he permanent challenge cups 
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and tro|3liies wiiicli winners retain in their keeping for twelte 
months. Forty-foiir thousand five .hundred competitors took iiari: 
and f.he entrance .fees amoiinied to £ifj,f>98. 

On the inception of the Rifle- Club movenieiit in ipoo tlie 
National Rifle Association iindertook, at the of the 

War Office, to organize the clubs; and. of the many rifle clubs 
existing to-day i.11 the Empire, there are four hundred and fifty 
in the British Isles and .fifty 0%’erseas afflliated to the Association. 
Every year th-e As..sociation presents- these affiliated clubs with 
some six Inrtidred and fifty medals and badges for proficiency in 
shooting, as well, as two- hnndred odd certificates. 

The enconragemeut given by the Association to voiing 
citizens may be gathered from the fact that l.■ietween. and 

forty thousand boys, between the ages of twelve and iiiiieteen., 
compete annually for that coveted prize. His Majesty the King's 
Trophy. 

Yours faithfully, 

T. W.. li^fACALPINE, 


Deaic Sir, 

The other morning, while I was having my l^reakfast, there 
entered a ratlier heated and sligiitly excited }'ouiig olheer vrlio 
remarked, ‘'You know, I do not think they will ever get this new 
timing.*' 

I saiv looks of consternation flit across the faces of my .fellow 
break,f asters; wdiether this was- due to a sense of outrage at this 
military solecism or to their own ignorance of t.he new tiiiiiiig 
I shall never know. I had, myself, spent part of .my moriii.ng 
tvatcliiiig the adjutant, the jemadar-adjutant, a man with a driiia 
and the siibedar-major, standing slightly apart as if to dissociate 
himself from my responsibility, drill ten naiks. The parade did 
not seem to be going well, except for the drum, and I passed 011, 
only to hear of the result later at breakfast., 


i:i^ 
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Wliai Iml liappened was that after a year of very active 
field .st‘r\iee the c:oi.rrniaiidii'ig oflicer had decided that the timing 
4i| the rifle exercises was too fast,, and a slightly reduced timing 
was it> l)e ii:urf;)diiced. Now, I can assure you that the time, 
(binning and devotion to duty spent on learning this new timing 
11} idle exercises ,ra.n into- many hours. The other day this unit 
rt'iiuiKcf aiier a year of active service, about three weeks before 
ifu‘ Xeu \€iir\ Day parade. What was tvaiited, of course, was 
a fi H' weeks' rest for the men, a rest of mind and l:x)dy from all 
{flings iiiiliiary, as far as that is ever possible, a rest which would 
liiJU' Ihvii of the greatest value to lighting efficiency. But no, 
h.ne always maintained a very high standard on the parade in 
aotl so it was decreed — and rightly so — “’to get down 
lo iib it adually rained on the great day and to> everyone’s 
Ilia 01a eakd joy the parade was cancelled. 

You will realise by this time tliat I think too much thought 
and lime are spent on drill. In these days of rapid modernization 
and new weapons tliere is hardly enougii time tO' teach all that is 
needed to luni a unit into a reasonably efficient fighting machine 
for "war. Tliere is no branch of training ’which makes for fight- 
ing efficiency in tvhich drill of some sort is not required, if a 
soldier is to be proficient in the arms he must use. In battle 
a soldier should be able to use all his tveapons intelligently and 
aiitomatically, and nobody will deny that to reach such a standard 
a, considerable amount of drill is rec|inred; and with drill dis- 
cipline is naturally acquired. 

'Tliere lias been a great deal heard lately about new drill, 
I.et iliere l>e a new drill, rvith no half diear ted measure about it, 
and let it be the minimunr A soldier should be smartly turned 
inn and have a soldierly bearing. He should be able to march 
ill fmirs, turn his head smartly to the right and left and salute; 
siaiid ill line and have his arms inspected, slope and present arms. 
■\\’hat more is tvanted? But believe me, in spite of it all, there 
will still be harassed adjutants trying to get the “timing” right, 
“bless ilieiiid’ 

Yours faithfully, 

Spewo Meliora. 
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Dear Sir^ 

A i€ccnt India Army Order, No. of Ai.igiisi: i9‘]8, 
dealt with the revised rules for British iiicome^rix and tliidr 
application to officers in India. 

Like most income-tax regulations, tliey require an expert Irr 
elucidate their exact significance and to point out to officers hoir 
the) may not dodge them, but apply them to their own case, in 
the ivay most suitable to them. 

Might I suggest that it would be most helpful to all officers 
if an expert in income-tax matters might be induced to write for 
the journal, a short article, explaining these regiiiations and their 
effect. Simple examples would help most of us to an imder- 
standing. 


Yours faithfully, 
R. G. Mountain. 


REVIEWS 

Till’ RETENTION EXAMINATION AND HOW 
TO PASS IT 

Bv LikutisNAxt-Colonel G. E. D. MouArr, d.s.o. 

{Indian Army) 

Revised and corrected up to 1938 
Bv Major G. A. L Sanders (Indian Army) 

The obfect of the Retention Examination is to ensure that 
:ill -ulliieiv apiMUtited to- ihe Indian Army are, within three years 
III iheh aiipuiminent, tiioroiig'hly proficient in matters of regi- 
itumal loiaiiie and so qualified as efficient regimental officers. All 
4'iffirerN appoirdetl tO' the Indian Army or transferring to the 
R.LAS.C.. must pass the examination within three years. Failure 
iy do ho iiui) lead to removal, from the Service. 

“Tlie Retention .Examination and How to Pass It'' deals with 
some of the written and oral parts of the examination, and 
selects-* 

(.i) Regimental duties in organization and administration. 

(2) Military Law. 

(3) Weapo-n Training. 

(4) Horse Management (for cavalry officers). 

Tlie l.)ook was written in 1924 but has recently been, revised. 
1 1 is dun hi fill tvliether it Is possible to revise and bring up to date 
a book oi' this nature which was written fo-urteen years ago. 
Ilmriii lies the danger of young officers obtaining out of date and, 

I lierefoie, false inforrnalion. Tlie chapters on “Discipline and 
liiUiior Economy" and “.Indian Military Law" have been exam- 
ined In k^gal experts 'and found to contain many errors. In these 
(lavs of frct|iient changes in organization, it would be very diffi- 
iiih o!' men impossible to^ keep this book amended and up to date 
aiul dins not dangerous. Officers seldo-m have the time or inclina- 
tion to do so. 

A vade mecum of this - type rather defeats the purpose of the 
exariiiiiaiion for which' It is designed to help officers. Young 
ollictrs, reiving on Its accuracy,, are inclined U> regard it as an 
cnisc shorl-nit to, knowledge, obviating the tedious but m-ore 
ihoioitgh and lasting benefit which they obtain through making 
iliciiisehes acx|uainied with the -official manuals. 


T. R. 
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LEE, GRANT and SHERMAN 
By Lieut.-Coi.onel Alfred H. Burne, d.s.o. 

(AMershot. Gale & Polderi, Ltd. ms. 64.) 

The author outlines the ojjeratioiis of the Aiinerican Civil 
I War from April 1864 until the final surrender of the Confederate 'i 

; Armies and comments on a number of army and corps command- 

ers, of both sides. He explains that the title of his book, has been 
suggested the fact that three ‘ notable books have recently, 
been written, each by a military expert,, on Lee, Grant .and 
Sherman individually and that the aim of his book is to try and. 
strike a balance between the rival protagonists. 

'r.he boc),k opens wi.th explanatory and. bibliograpliical notes, 
kith of which are most useful and should be read with care. 

Chapter I deals generally with the causes of the war and leads up . 
to the situation in the spring of 1S64. Chapters 1.1 to VIII describe 
the Wilderness Campaign which brings out the comparative values j 

of Lee and Grant. Chapters IX to XV are devoted to SheririatVs 

I 

; operations against Hood and Johnston and give us a dear insight 

into Sherman’s character. The remaining diapters describe 
Early’s campaign in the Shenandoah Valley during the latter half 
of 1864 and the operations in the West which led. to the surrender 
of the Confederate Armies. The sections on the rarely studied 
campaigns of Generals Hood and Early are a useful coniTibiition. 
to the literature on the American Civil War. In the last cliapter, i 

the author assesses the comparative niilit.ary abilities of l.ee, 

Grant and. Sherman and finally states that student rniist .feel 
that the military leader par excellence is Robert E.'I.ee/’ 

The author is a master of the detailed facts of liis subject ; 

and, from his study on the ground of the battlefields of the 
! Civil War, has put renewed life into the actions which he j 

describes. His style is excellent; he avoids that detail which often 5 

requires such e.fforts of concentration in t.he study of militan' 
history and yet omits none of the important moves and facts wliic.h. ;; 

lead up to the climax of the various battles.. .The value of his 

^ jl 

story, is much, enhanced by the many dear sketch maps, all of : 

' which are conveniently placed in. the book and can l>e followed j 

with the minimum disturbance to reading. A chroiiological table ! 

is provided at the end, designed to convey .to the eye a swift: and [ 

proportionate., picture of the whole vast war theatre of the j 

I campaign: this is. followed by, a most useful index, , The whole ' f 
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hoiik, in hut, is ^vell orgaiii/ccl and makes clear and interesting 

ir.iilitig, 

tjilniH'i Biirne has expressed opinions wliicli are refresin 
iie^ aial original Inil whi(i), as he fiiniself' points out, often run 
^oiiHier to genenilly field viervs. His conclusions, however, are 
If.iMtl OH Ids own opinions ui' the facts he adduces and,, rvhether 
liglil or wriHig, will pro\’ide readers witii ample food for ihoiigln:. 
Ill his criiicisins he lias endeavoured to be scriipiilously fair and 
lias paid little attention to the volume of opinion expressed since 
the \uir or the bias which ultimate success gives to the study of 
tiu' life of any commander. He is, however, in places inclined 
u> blaiiie ioimnunders for mistakes caused by bad staff work over 
wlucli they seem to have had very doubtful control; his conclu- 
sions ami comparisons in regard to commanders are also open to 
criticism in places. The miscarriage of General Hood’s orders 
at Spring Hill surely denotes the necessity for a well-trained staff; 
it scarcely debars all soldiers with physical disabilities from res- 
ponsible commands. Headaches, too, are not an entirely satis- 
factor}' basis for comparison between generals, even when they 
are prone to this unfortunate malady. The final chapter con- 
tains an interesting attempt to express the value of moral and 
other indirect factors in rifles and bayonets. 

Tlie outstanding characteristics of this book are candour, fair 
and iiiibiased criticisms based on personal opinion and a style 
and general arrangement which, much facilitate the study of the 
laiiipaigii,. .It is an undoubted contribution to the critical his- 
tories of the 1864-65 campaign and will rvell repay careful study. 

W. H. G. B. 


W,AZ 1 RISTAN 1936-1937 

By i.jEijT.-Coi.o.XEL C, E. Bruce, C.S.I., C.I.E., C.B.E., O.B.E. 
(Gale & Poldeny Ltd. p. 6d.) 

Jo. tliis little book the author, who spent many years on the 
.XoiiliA'\ esi .frontier of India, as did his father before . him, 
prcseins ilie i.)rotjlems of the Frontier and Iris solution tO'^ them. 
'Hie reader may not agree with the policy he advocates, but iiii- 
dmiliiedh* it pro\1dcs fooddor thought and is therefore well worth 
sludyiiig. 

.Lieiit.-CoJonel .Bruce is a great believer in Sir ■ Robert 
Sande.iTian s policy, which has successfully, stood the test of time 
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111 Baliicliistaii. He maintains that it was the succcssiul working 
of this policy which kept Wazirisiaii quiet froin Hjcnj to 
and that tlie present disturbances whidi started in are due 
to weakness in carrying out the Sandeiiian policy* 

In comparing the problems of Waziristati willi those 'wfiicii 
faced Sir Robert Sandeman the author ignores c:ertaiii faclors 
which make the pacification of Waziristaii an infinitely greater 
task: The armament of the tribesmen in Whi/iristan is far 
superior both in make and numbers to that of the tribesiiieii in 
Baluchistan when Sir Robert Sandeman started liis- policy of peace- 
ful penetration. Also, ammunition is both cheaper and more pleiiti- 
fiiL The task of dealing with the tribes through their heathiicn 
is easier in Baluchistan, where the headmen have alwa}-s been 
more powerful and controlled much larger areas than those in 
Waziristan, where the headmen are legion and, in some cases, 
have little real control. In Waziristan the tribesmen are often 
made hostile to- us by Afghan allowance holders-, f.e., tribesmen 
who live on our side of the border, and for past services receive 
an allowance from the Afghan Government. This allowance 
makes them independent and, therefore, difficult to control 

While everyone will agree with the author that we iniist 
protect the tribes if w^e disarm them, many will disagree with Ms 
view that disarmament should follow^ pacification. 

The chapter suggesting the way in which the outlaw problem 
should be -dealt with is convincing and of particular interest, as 
during the last tw-o years villages in the settled districts have been 
raided frequently, and there is no doubt that on most occasions 
the raiders have been assisted by local inhabitants. 

G. L. T. 


GERMANY AND A LIGHTNING WAR 
By Fritz SrERXBERG. 

{Faber and Faber, Lid., ^>4 Russell Square, London; 6d.) 

This is a book of considerable interest to the serious student 
of war— particularly of tlie next war. It is not intended lo be. 
a strategical' study, but an analysis of the material resources a\'ail- 
able to Germany and to her probable allies and enemies, ll. is 
based on the text that “God is -now on the side of ilie l)alialioiis 
with the biggest production of iron and steel in support;’*. and it 
is .definitely not a book for the bedside or, the idle hour. 
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Hie bf-Hi'k may be convenient.lv divided into two parts: 
111 Sti'i IS i m f>p.inio.iis on tlie cei. taiiity ‘o£ a, social it\oiutioii 
IN I lie iicai fill lire, not on!)' in tlic .lascist coiinlrics, but iiLsO‘ in 
the lifcai. wesieni ifeinocrat:ics; and ]>r. Sleriilierg’s carciid and 
droidid i;xainii.iaJ,io!:i of‘ the evidence bearing on llie alignment 
ami “nai: poieniiaiH” of; the .opposing parties i,n the next world 
war, 

Dr. Sternberg be.Heves tliat capitalisin is doonied, and tiiat 
ii: is tlic arniainenls race alone that is keeping this system on its 
feet— and tliat with difficulty. This part ol the book was above 
ilie iiead of ihe reviewer who, frankly, found it unconvinciiig and 
railier loo obviously coloured by B.r. Sternberg’s own political 
\!r\\s aiicl biised on his own reading of social ai.Kl eco,nomic 
icndc'iicics which have never yet been adecpiatcly understood or 

cx|,tia Silt'd. 

Wlieii he comes tc^ tlic otiier part of d.ic book, however, tlie 
reader cannot fail to be impressed by tlie imposing mass of detaih 
ed evid.e.r,ice tliat Dr. Sternberg has produced in support of his 
arguiuem. d,iat Germany’s only hope' in a future war is a swift and 
siiuisliing .success — and that the existing and potential resources 
of Geunaiiy and her probable allies vis-a-vis those of her probable 
opponents, make suc.h a success welhiiigh inconceivable. His 
iiielliod is to compare, item by item, the com|X)iierits that make 
up die ‘hvar potent.iar’ of all the possilrle beliigere.nts, as they 
Mood in 1.9. 1 4 and as they stand to-day. The evidence is aiit.lior- 
italivc, detailed and wcfl handled; and his conclusion is that 
Ge,r.nia,iiy has less c.h.a.nce of a quick victory to-day than she had 
ill 1914— and no chance at all of victory in a lengthy war. All 
his evidence is from sources readily available to the German 
Ikmcial Stafl: and, in the interests of world peace, it is to- be 
.lioped tliat they have studied this evidence a.nd have arrived at 
t.h.e same conclusions as Dr. Sternberg, 

The diagrams and charts with which the book is illustrated 
are uiiiisiiaily clear and intelligible; and the translation, by 
Edward Fitzgerald, is so rvell done that the reader would seldom 
suspect that tlic book had .not been originally xvritteii in English. 

.iX F. W. W. 
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AN ATLAS OF FAR EASTERN AFFAIRS 
By G. F. liuDsor^^ akd Marthe RAjc:i-BiAx 
(Faber aad Faber. 7.V, Ikf.) 

I he stated purpose oi: this book is to provide, h\' iiiCiiiis lifali 
of the text and tlie maps., a background to tlie study of' tn'enis in 
the Far East. 

'M’lie developnient ol trade routes, the lands and iJie people, 
and tile story of tiie activities of; the European races in Gliina, 
each receive a cliapter with, corn piemen tary nuaps. The iiislory 
of tiie Aiaodiu .Empire and tlie Chinese republic is then traced, 
as is the expansion of Russia eastwards and of japan soiuliwai<lH 
and on to the mainland of Asia. Tire ren..i.aii.iing cha[>U!rs deal wi't.I.i 
tlie conflict between, these tiiree powers in tlie Far East and wi.tl.i. 
t.h.e soutlrward policy of Japa.n. 

’Tim text, .for whidi Mi\ Hudson is responsible, gives as 
accurate a bird’s-eye view of tlie hlstorv and <.Ievek>piiie.!it of tlic 
Far East as is possible in so sinali a compass. It is a little iirn 
fortiinate tiiat his convincing arguments as to why ja,pan would 
not attempt to capture Canton should, iiave lieeii proved w.rc>.ng 
so quickly. 

The maps., of which there are thirty4.1:lre€^ a.r€ Miss 
Rajchraan'’s contribution. They a.re excellent, amplifying tlie 
text and, in themselves, constituting a satisfactory basis of .fact 
for the study of events in the Far East. 

A. I). IV. 


THROUGH THE FOG OF WAR 
By Liddell Hart. 

(Faber if Faber, 12 s. Sd,) 

Captain L.iddell Flart’s latest book does not deal, as its title 
suggests, with the difficulties which a commander experiences in 
discovering what is happening on the other s.ide of the liili, but 
rather with the artificial fog raised after the wzx by the military 
and political leaders on each side, in an attempt to justify their 
actions. He maintains*, repeatedly, that military history can o!d\ 
be accTU'ately written by the professional .historian, who alone is 
unmoved by sentimental encumberances of kinship, friendship or 
discipleship, and it is a pity therefore ’ that in ..his efforts to prove 
the incapacity of the military leaders of t.he Allies he siiould. present 
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hu 4Hir-sid€cl a picitire and tiiat he consistently neglects to= give, 
ill picipfv pt^rspecuve,, the argimicnts which may be urged in favour 
tfl nilicr policies than his own. 

Mlic book is mainly a study of personalities and as such must 
lit; ol \aliie io the military student, since the personality of a com- 
iiiaiiiler may evert more influence on the result of a campaign than 
aii\ other factor. The author's theory, which may not commend 
iiscif fo soldiers, that far more can be learned from failures than 
successes results in the presentation of a rather gloomy picture 
from wliicli It appears that nearly all the military leaders in the 
Great War, with the notable exception of Lawrence of Arabia, 
icere IVkiLs if they were not knaves. Haig is the principal villain 
of ilic i-)iecc, and Captain Liddell Hart does not hesitate to repeat 
twice the story that, to prove his statement that the morale of 
tite Ckainaii Ann}' was deteriorating, Flaig sliowed Lloyd George 
a prisoners-ofovar cage from wliicln by his own instructions, all 
able-bodied prisoners had been removed. 

There is much in the book of interest and the history of the 
war given in the first chapter is a particularly brilliant piece of 
coi:ideiisatk)ii, altlioug»h thisi too suffers from the author's habit 
of cpiotiiig as facts matters which are still controversial. 


P. R. A. 
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EDITORIAL 


Once again as we go to press the map of Europe is changing. 
It remained apparent after Munich that further aggressive moves 
must be expected and the tempo of re*armament continued to 
increase in most countries. Herr Hitler’s latest coup has, how- 
ever, come as a surprise to many. 

After the events of last autumn the now non-existent Gzecho^ 
Slovakia became virtually a vassal state of Germany whose policy 
seemed directed south-eastward. Hungary, though resisting Na^i^ 
ficatioii, was absorbed into the signatories of the aiiti-coiiiiiitern 
pact and was not then allpwed to annex her former territory of 
Carpatho-Ruthenia, which is economically one with the Hungarian 
plains to the south. Carpatho-Ruthenia was a iiiicieus on which 
an Ukrainian state might be constituted, and Germany making 
use of the watchwords of nationality and self-determination which 
had been employed against her at Versailles (and which she has 
iiO'W once more discarded), gave encouragement to the formation 
of such a state. A confidential Ukrainian bureau was set up in 
Berlin and there were rumours, of military training for the 'siate- 
kss Ukrainians who registered there. These activities led to signs 
of a rapprochement ^ between Poland and Russia: non-aggression 
and, other pacts w^ere renewed.’ But after Colonel Beck's, visit to 
Herr Hitler and Herr von Ribbentrop’s to Warsaw^ it’ was, decided 
that there ivas to , 'be no immediate, move for . the creation of an 
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iiHlcpciicIciit Ukraine. In fact it would be an impossible task 
wiilioiii lengthy preparation. The Ukraine stretches from Brest- 
iifo\sk lo the Black Sea and from eastern Czecho-Slovakia to the 
,S«‘a ill' A/of, and includes territory now in Poland and Rumania 
as wti! as ilie Soviet Union’s most fertile area, the Donetz coal- 
field, iron, fields, industrial centres and her most i,mportant sea- 
board. It appeared at that time that Germany’s object in raising 
the c:|iiestk>n was to provide herself with a bargaining counter to 
CMisiire lierself a .free hand in the west. 

In his speech on f,oth January, the sixth anniversary of the 
Nazi accession to power, Herr Hitler said little that he has not 
saiit !>efore. TI.ie return of her colonies moved into the place of 
Ciermaiiy’s last territorial claims. These claims were described 
as capable of peaceful settlement. Nazism was still not for 
export. World dominion and war were still not Germany’s aims. 
I’he more alarmist prophets appeared to be belied. But an event 
wliidi gave rise to a gxx)d deal of conjecture followed. Dr. Schacht 
and some of his colleagues were removed from the Reichsbank, 
which is henceforward to be completely subordinated to the 
sovereignty of the state with a progTamme with which even 
Herr Funk, the new President, should be puzzled to comply. This 
dumge removed the last brake which financial orthodoxy might 
impose on the progress of re-armament, on the five-year plan and 
on the drive by any method for export trade. It also weakened 
riioderating influences in foreign policy and left Herr von Rib- 
bentrop in virtually full control. Further adventures to distract 
attention from the increasingly severe economic conditions to 
tvhich the German people are to continue to be subjected might 
safely be predicted. 

Tile first of these has nO'W taken place. Czecho-Slovakia no 
longer exists. Bohemia and Moravia are incorporated in Greater 
(Germany and so is Slovakia. Carpatho-Ruthenia has been over- 
run by Hungary. With the information at present available, 
conmient .must be premature. H$rr Hitler appears to have 
iriuiiiphed once more. The democracies may protest; but they 
can lake no action to prevent . an , accomplished act. What they 
can do is to prepare with the .greatest possible urgency for the 
day when they will be compelled to resist in defence of objec- 
tives vital to . themselves. The next move may be. against the 
common Polisli-Hungarian frontier, . which Herr Hitler previously. 
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forbade: or it may be westward in conjunction with Italy and 
in furtherance of colonial claims which have been sedulously voiced 
from time to time. Herr Hitler has made a pledge to Italy which 
has been variously construed as an unconditional offer of support 
or merely as a guarantee of assistance in the extreinely iiuprohable 
event of an attack. , Whatever it means it evokes disturbing 
memories of a knight in shining armour. 


Signor Mussolini must now feel that the time has come for 
Half present his people witli another substantial 

gain, obtained if necessary with the assistance of 
Italy's partner in the axis. 

Italy has followed Germany in bringing out the slogan of 
self-determination so conveniently used and so conveniently dis- 
carded. On goth November, the deputies in the Chamber raised 
cries of “Tunis/’ “Corsica” and “Nice,” and since then a campaign 
has been waged in the Italian press, apparently directed towards 
the acquisition of Nice, Corsica and Tunisia on the grounds that 
their inhabitants are predominantly Italian. Nice, originally a 
part of the Kingdom of Sardinia, was an item in Napoleon Ill’s 
bill for his support and assistance in 1859. Corsica was more or 
less ruled in turn by the Vatican, Milan, Pisa, Genoa and France 
in whose hands the island has remained save for a brief f)eriod of 
British rule from 1794 to 1796. The people are not Italian. 
Tunisia was occupied as a protectorate by France in 1881 with 
the encouragement of Bismarck, anxious to give her something 
with which to occupy herself and to forestall FraiicoTtalian 
co-operation. The protectorate contains about one million 
Italian nationals and an approximately equal number of French 
citizens, the former total including some ten per cent, of jews, 
and the latter a number of Italians by race. The status of Italian 
nationals has long been in dispute and is the subject of a number 
of agTeemeiits, the last of which, made in 1935, has not been 
ratified. Italy no doubt hoped to catch France disunited inter- 
nally and in a: yielding mood. The. “unoffidal” campaign, liow- 
ever, encountered a determined opposition in France. As 
M, Daladier said, “France may appear to foreigners to be a prey 
to discord. Yet she knows how to forget her discord mdieii not 
merely her safety, but also- the human ideal which she pursues, is 
at stake.” In a tour of Algeria, Tunisia and Corsica, MV Daladier 
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Tiiel mih unmistakable deiBonstrations of loyalty. The Tunisiam 
lKi\e shown signs of restiveness at the number of French officials 
if! tiieir civil service and an inclination to consider themselves as 
iriiich etilirled to a “treaty’’ as the Iraqis and Egyptians; but 
file) now made it plain that as long as they are under a 

proiedorate they prefer a French to an Italian one. A more 
iiiotleraie lone has since been adopted in the Italian press. Any 
hope of British mediation was dispelled during Mr.' Chamberlain’s 
visit to Home, and it is understood that Signor Mussolini at that 
time repudiated any suggestion of territorial demands. It even 
appeared, that he might be satisfied with concessions regarding the 
siaiiis of Italian nationals in Tunis, a reduction, of Suez Cana! 
clues and some measure of control in the Djibouti railway. But 
tlie aclventure in Spain is almost ended. Some further distraction 
for I hi* Italian people seems required. If Mussolini decides to 
press his claims on France, Herr Hitler will find it difficult not to 
gi\’e his support. 

Ill these circumstances hopes of peace can lie only in an 
opposition sufficiently united and prepared to be an effective 
deterrent. Creat Britain’s pledge to France, reiterated by 
Mr. Chamberlain on 6th February, is perhaps worth quoting. 
The Prime Minister said, “The solidarity of interest by which 
France and this country is united is such that any threat to the 
vital interests of France, from whatever quarter it came, must 
evoke the immediate co-operation of this country.” He made 
plain the complete accordance of His Majesty’s Government in 
the statement of M. Bonnet, which he repeated: “in the case 
of a war in which the two countries were involved, all the forces 
of Great Britain would be at the disposal of France, just as all 
the forces of France would be at the disposal of Great Britain.” 

Tiie statement caused little comment in Germany, where the 
position was already well known. Italian comment has been 
restrained. Efforts .have been made to interpret the pledge as 
an ambiguous one compared \vith Germany’s promises to Italy. 
In I act. however, the position is plain and there can be no risk, 
as in 1914, of the belief that Great Britain might stand "aloof, 

encouraging aggression on France. . 

' # ■ # , # # 

Great 'Britain and France can rely, on at, least the goocbwill 
The United! of the United States, where increasing concern has 
State# ■ been shown for-, the defence of her, tenets .of, , faith, 
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President Roosevelt devoted the greater part of a message r.o 
Congress at tlie beginning of January to a. wariiing of die threats. 
iTiilitary and economic, to institutions itidispensable to Aincritaiis. 
lie reiterated Aoierica s determination to defend those institiiiiofis, 
and iier readiness to take council with other nations lo «.)p|'K)sc 
aggression. ‘"Words;* he said, “may be futile . . . but “there 
are maiiy iiiethods short of war, but stronger and tnore effective 
tliaii mere words, of bringing home to aggressor governinents the 
aggregate sentiments of our own people.** The speech was 
publicly welcomed by Mr. Chamberlain. Official C;ermativ was 
displeased and the German press enraged. Point is gT'cii lo 
President Roosevelt*s comments on the operation of neutrality 
laws by tlie effects of non-intervention in Spain. Tiiere is siii>. 
port in Congress, where the speech was fully applauded, fur 
amendment if not repeal of the Neutrality Act. 

On the following day, in a budget message, the President 
recoiiimendeci an appropriation of some £^64 millions for defence 
measures, an increase of about £6a miilioiivS over the sum coir 
templated for 1938-39. These sums will be directed chiefly to 
remedying the serious deficiencies in air power — providing a 
minimum increase of three thousand aeroplanes; to improving the 
defences of the mainland, Alaska, Hawaii and the Panama Canal; 
and to strengthening the present naval bases in tlie Atlantic and 
the Pacific. The |x>ssibiiity of creating new bases ivas also men- 
tioned and in this connection interest has attached to a bill 
aiitiiorisiiig expenditure on the harbour at Guam wliich the Navy 
Board has recommended for conversion into an air and sub- 
marine base. Were it to be developed as a naval base it would 
assume the greatest importance in the western Pacific. Siibse- 
quent official utterances have left no doubt as to the antipathy 
felt toward totalitarian methods and ideals, and the bulk of t.lie 
nation is behind the President in this respect. All this canooi 
but be view'ed with satishiction by the nations who also plate 
democracy' and international good faith in the ibrcgTound, 
Equally, it cannot permit any relaxation in measures taken by 
those, nations for the defence of these institutions and ol theli' 
homes. There are those in America' who consider that the 
President .has gone too far . and ■ there have.' been misgivings , at the 
'Sale , in peace of aircraft to Great Britain and France. 
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If events elsewhere do not provide the pretext, the dosing 

ia Spain i,he conflict which non-intervention has, at the ex- 
pense of I he Repnbfican side, so far warded off. At the end of 
laM war a dead-lock appeared to have set in. This was broken on 
2;;!-d Dccei'jiber by General Franco's large-scale attack on the line of 
ilie R!\'er Segre covering Barcelona. The Republican front held in 
the €:eiit:re, but gave way first in the south and then in the north, 
aiid a genera! withdra^val was necessary. A well-timed coiinter- 
ofleiisive north-west of Cordova only served temporarily to divert 
Nationalist air forces. The attack continued to progress in the 
soutli. Tarragona fell on 15th January and on tmth the key town 
of Iguahida was captured. By this time the preponderance of 
General Franco's munitions and, in particular, his superiority in 
the air was having an increasing effect on the Catalan morale. 
The last line of defence, on which a stubborn resistance was 
anticipated, crumbled unexpectedly and Barcelona was entered 
on 26th. The Republican armies continued to resist, but were 
rapidly driven into the corner between the French frontier and 
the sea. On 5th February, France opened her frontier to the 
Catalan army, which was disarmed and interned as it crossed. 
On the 9th a British cruiser carried a representative of the Nation* 
a list gtn’eniment to accept the surrender of Minorca. During the 
ncgotiauoiis the harbour was bombed by three Italian aircraft 
bearing the iS'ationaiist colours. 

The Republicans were thus left in control of south-eastern 
Spain with Madrid and Valencia. Deprived of the munitions 
factories of Barcelona, and after serious losses of men and equip- 
iiierit, any hope of victory is lost. In the circumstances, recognition 
«d' General Franco was inevitable and it has been accorded by 
Cireai Britain and. France simultaneously. This has roused the 
anger of those who are unable to accept facts wdiich do not con- 
lonn with their ideas. 

President Azana had, from the time of Ins arrival in France, 
favoured coming to terras- .with the Nationalists. Dr. .Negrin, the 
|.ireinier, and Se,nor del 'Veyo, the foreign minister, announced the 
Repiibiicaii Government's intention of continuing to fight for the 
peace terms previously laid down by them, the independence 
of Spain; the right, of the Spanish people to choose their own 
government; and, no reprisals.'. General .Franco continues to 
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demand iinconditioiiai surrender. He in tends to proceed agai iisi 
criminals in accordance with the existing civil law and has 
anrioiificed liis penalties for political offenders. Senor Azaiia 
resigned as soon as Great Britain and France recognised General 
Franco; Senor Barrio, President of the Cortez, became President 
ol Republican Spain. The differences of opinioii in tlie cabinet, 
which became dear on their arrival in Madrid, lost the Negriii 
Government the confidence of the people. On 6tli l^fardi, a 
council of National Defence was set up, with Colonel Casatlo as 
Minister of Defence and conimander-in-chief. The former com- 
mander-in-chief, General Miaja, about whom rumours liad been 
busy, became President. The Negrin Government fled. The new" 
Junta seems more likely to come to terms with General Franco, 
and, so far as can be judged at present, lays stress only on the 
future independence of the country. Its first task was the siip- 
pression of communist revolts which broke out in IMadrid and 
other centres. This has now been accomplished. General 
Franco is naturally in no hurry: it will take time to* move his 
forces for an attack on Madrid. As his success becomes certain 
he, too, will have differences amongst his supporters to be adjusted. 
In the final settlement the chief cause for contention is likely 
to be the withdraw^ai of the Italian troops. Ten thousand 
legionaries w’ere withdrawn on 15th October, though this left 
unexpectedly large numbers to join in the Catalan offensive. In 
the AngioTtalian agreement it was stipulated that “at the moment 
of the termination of the Spanish civil war ail remaining Italian 
volunteers will forthwith leave Spanish territory” and up to the 
present Italy has observed the terms of the agreement faitlifuily. 
Since then, however, there has been a tendency in the Italian press 
to apply special definitions to the termination of the ivar. Signor 
Gayda has said that Franco’s victory cannot be assured “until all 
the Red arms and armies have been liquidated, both in Spain and 
the neighbouring" territories where they were organised, and where, 
from time to time, they find refuge and assistance, and imtil every 
other sort of illegal political ' intervention w^hich may serve a pur- 
pose Tas been renoimced.” This may mean almost any thing. It 
is believed that there have been disagTeements between, Ge.iieral 
Franco and his allies,, who were displeased at the Ge,nerars .natural 
desire to conquer, and consolidate -the country by degrees, and at 
the concessions obtained by' the Germans in exchange for less effort. 
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(;eiu'ral Frani'o has shown signs of wishing the Italians to leave 
f4iiiliwuh. riie assistance which he will require in future will 
he < hiel!y ol a technical and financial nature. Financial assistance 
iv unlikely (o he available from the axis powers and is more likely 
lo he sought fiom Great Britain and the United States of America. 
Theie is no reason to suppose, however, that Franco will be 
ungTateful to those who have helped him. In a conflict, Germany 
and Italy sltould be able to count on at least benevolent neutrality 
from Spain, and our strategy must take note of this fact. 

# ^ # t- 

111 the circiiinstances outlined above, it is imperative for 
Great Britain to continue to re-anii with the utmost 
ency, and it is satisfactory to note that this is 
the determination of both government and, people. Our chief 
i.iii,$g’h^lngs in this respect centre on the brakes imposed by the 
voluntary and democratic systems. 

A stcj) which must be specially welcomed by the services is 
the strengtiiening of the Defence Ministries by the appointment 
of Lord Cliatheld as Minister for the Co-ordination of Defence. 
The kiiowiedge which he will have obtained this winter of India’s 

defence problems will doubtless be of value to him. 

# # # # 

As is o-iily to be expected in the third year of the re-armament 
Tlie Defence progTaiiime, wiieii production lias had • time to be 
Estimatef fully developed, there are substantial increases in all 
the defence estimates, lo, his speech on soth February, Sir 
Si.iiion €xpiai,ned tiie proposed allocation of expenditure from rev- 
enue and from loan. Last year, £^74 millions were provided from 
revenue and £133 millions from loan, increases of £74 millions and 
£67 miliioiis .respectively on the figures for the previous year. ' This 
year,, iniliioris are to be met by borrmviiig and the charges 
to revenue proportioned to the share which the present gerieratio.ii 
can fair!)'' I>e ex|>ected to pay. BaiTOwi,.ng powers for defence 
|.)iirposi*s have been raised to £800 millions. Figures of this 
iiiagiiitude cannot really, be comprehended by the ■ ordinary person. 

llie Navy estimates are increased by £33.5^ millions £0 a total 
£h^?5-7 tiiillioas, of which £80 millions will he met from loan, 
d he prograinraes of the last three years are at their most expensive 
stage; new construction is to ,be, increased by' the addition 'of more 
destrourrs, escort vessels and mine-sweepers; and' there ismo bea 
siibsiantiai iiicrease. in personnel. 
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The Army estimates^ after allowing for coiil:i:T:>iit;:ioTis frcmi 
India,, Burma and the colonies, anion iit to £1.18.15 iriillioris. ari 
increase of £41.6 millions on the figures for Lis( year. Of this 
total, £t)6.25 millions, which iriciuclc die increases fiom last umk 
will be met from loan, and the amoimi. lo he ptoeided In' flic 
tax-payer will be reduced by £3.4 millions to £81.9 iiiillicii'is. 'Tlie 
extent: to which production, of munitions has been ■ develoj'ied is 
indicated by an increase of £23 millions in the \oic for warlike 
stores. lire increase from 1936 on this acconiit is £41) millions. 
There is an increase of £i> millions in the grants for loilitaiy 
expe,iiditiire to India and Burma. 

The air estimates show an increase of over fiftv ]:)cr ceiii::. on, 
last year’s. Of £^20.6 millions, £66.6 millions will lx; psovidccl 
by taxation and £142 millions by loam These ligmes incinde 
£8 millions for the fleet air a:rm. The main item is £124 millions 
for warlike stores, an increase of o\^er fifty per cent, on last }'ea.r’s 
figures. Progress has been satisfact.ory and is being accelerated 

An advisory panel of industrialists set up last December to 
receive representations and make proposals in coiiiiecdori with; 
re-armament has given the Service Departments a good report. 
They are described as accomplishing a most difticiilt task of great 
complexity with efficiency and foresight, the magnitude, of their 
effort being insufficiently realised by the country as a whole. 

The Chancellor of: the Exchequer gave the total dcfeiiic 
expenditure as £580 millions. The amount to be spent on civil 
defence is in the iieigiibourhood of £56 millions — not a iaigc pet'- 
centage in these days. Sir John Anderson, while stating that he did 
not propose to rest satisfied with the work of his deparuneiil until 
its task is coiiipleted, gave an. optimistic account of preparations 
in hand. The question of evacuation was referred to^ in our last 
number. The policy for the provision of shelters, whicii seems 
to be that trench systems should be completed and steel shelters 
provided on a household basis to give reasonable protection 
against blast and splinters, has met with criticism by lliosc wiio 
advance the claims of deep shelters, proof against direct hits, 
adopted as a result of bitter experience in Barcelona. 'The 
question of providing underground shelters, which can be used in 
peace for car parks, tunnels and subways, remains under discus- 
sion except in isolated cases. The arrangements for the allocation 
of mail. .power .have formed the subject of legislation. .A iiadonai 
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U'jrisicr is |<> be drawn up and the country lias accepted with 
some that this shall be on a voluntary basis. The issue 

of guide to National Service should make it possible for the 
willing piifilic to volunteer with the full knowledge of the obliga- 
Hulls aiitl (|iia.lilic;ations required which has hitherto, from ail 
aujuiiilN, hindered recruiting. It is to be hoped that the campaign 
wliicli aiT-ompanies the issue of the guide will be continued until 
iidccjiiate recruits have come forward in all districts. A schedule 
of rcseiwed occupations, showing which activities must continue 
in war and designed to avoid the waste of specially qualified man 
{lower which occurred in 191.4, .has been published. A scheme has 
been drawn up for the decentralisation of civil defence imde.r 
regional commissioners with, representatives of the various depart- 
iiieiiis who will prepare plans in peace and be ready to operate 
in war. 

Arrangements for the distribution of food and other supplies 
horn the ports and for the maintenance of essential services are 
\iia! items in our defence in respect of which the public should 
feel satisfied. 

# # # # 

At the time of writing information about the Palestine 
conference is incomplete, but agreement between the 
Arabs and the Jew^s seems as unlikely as ever. 

The first business meeting, at which the Jews stated their 
case, w'as on 8th February. By the gth the delegates of the 
Mufti had fortunately been persuaded to siit with those of the 
Defence or Nashashibi party. The Arabs have stated their 
demands as: complete independence; the abandonment of the 
idea of establishing a Jewish national home in Palestine; the 
replacement of the .mandate by a treaty of alliance and the imme- 
cliale cessation of Jewish immigration and land purchase. Their 
ciise lunges to a certain extent on promises in. the correspondence 
of 1915 belweeii Sir Henry MacMahon and the Amir Hussain, 
ill which Arab support was purchased by recognition of Arab 
independence within certain boundaries,' Publication of t.lie 
rdevaiii portion of the letters still leaves, the boundaries open to 
varied interpretations. Discussio.ns continued for two weeks and 
apparently resulted in no more than the slightest indications of 
compromise on either side. Informal meetings between Arabs 
and Jews led., .to no. better results. ' The , British Government then 
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brought forward proposals for an advance by stages towards the 
ultimate creation of an independent Palestine state in alliance with 
Great Britain and with safeguards for the Jewish minority and 
British interests. These proposals were categoricaliy rejected by 
the Jews and, indeed, if they have been correct!)' reported, they 
appear incompatible with the Balfour declaration. The Arabs, 
while .criticising the scheme of stages envisaged by the Govern- 
iiieiit, w^ere prepared to discuss the proposals but remained adaiii- 
ant on the stopping of immigration and land sales. Later, fur- 
ther proposals were put forward. T.hese, it appears, envisaged a 
cantonal system of government with an upper house in which 
legislation of first importance to both races would alone be 
initiated and in which decisions would be reached by separate votes 
of Arabs and Jews. There seems no prospect of this plan 
nieeting with the acceptance of either party. In Palestine itself 
terrorism continues. 

# # # # 

In Burma, the opposition parties, together with the younger 
element of the priesthood and students, have been 

Hisnsia 

carrying on a campaign of civil disobedience directed 
against the former coalition government, against Europeans and — 
in spite of the display of sympathy by some of them — ^agaiiist 
Indians as well. Continued industrial strikes have been fostered, 
apparently with no other purpose than to cause disorder and 
embarrass the government, and school strikes have practically put 
a stop to education. The Lashio-Yunnanfu road has now become 
one of the main routes by which munitions can reach China, It 
is not yet complete to full width or capable of standing up to 
regular and heavy traffic, but the Chinese have performed wonders 
in driving it through some of the most difficult country in the 
world and considerable cargoes have begun to move on it. The 
recent Japanese occupation of Hainan will add to the importance 
of this route to the Chinese and the advantages wdiidi would 
accrue to the Japanese from its disorganisation. 



DFJJ-II AND INDIAN KlUTINY 
IV’ Major IV li. Dknver, 4;rn Bn. iith Sikh Regiment 

arl.it.le does !iot presume to add any tiring new to the 
ijsavs of irihiriMaiicm wfiich has been compiled upon the Indian 
MiiiinA' not" even to record original reseaicli about the siege of 
II! 1857, The immerous State Papers, biographies, and 
hisitH-ieN t:he last of which. Avas published as recently as October 
ui;»s have covered the subject very tlioroughly and he who runs 
ina\ icad. Tl.iis article sets out only to give t.he results of personal 
! aiiiliiing'’' over the ground as it exists to-day,, and it may assist 
hit III r students to recognise the sites of the various incidents 
winch go to make up the .Delhi portion of the story. Flistory 
takes (jii it more intimate aspect when, action and gTouiid are 
\iewed logether, and tlie siege a.nd captttre of Delhi — not t.h.e 
least of the exploits of the British and Indiai.i armies— will repay 
with. li\'e.I'vdl merest a study by those members of the Services who 
are fotlunaie enougli to be (|uaitered in Delhi and have a taste 
for tlie roiiiaiite of the growth of civil and military administration 
in I..ndia. 

It is becoming fashionable amongst military students, to decry 
the \aliie of past history as an aid to the solution of present and 
fill lire problems. .Progress in world conditions as a w.h.ole and 
iiiiliiarv development in particular has so altered, the fundamentals 
cl' the }>roh-lems, it is said, tliat to seek inspiration from past events 
wmild l)e Co apply die boAV-and-a.iTOw standard to (the problems 
of) mechanised armies. There is probably a great deal in all tliis. 
!Vlost theories contain much solid sense to commend th.e,m and it 
is onh- iiiisguided devotees who flog them, beyond the distance 
I hey ivere designed to run. It was Napoleon who advised us to 
read and re-read . the lives of. the great captains, ' and he must be 
well ai'iiioured with the complacency conimonly attributed to the 
iiiililaiv profession who would dare to scorn the advice of the 
'Lillie Corporal. To the intelligent reader there is a lesson in 
cveiv campaign which, if applied with discretion, will lead event- 
iiali\ 10 ilic truth we seek. The history of the Indian mutiny 
will rcpa} the lime spent on it if only the tvisdom of John 
Lawrence’s counsel Is appreciated. ‘Tray only reflect on the whole 
Jilstoiv of India,”. he appealed. ”W.here have we failed wdien rve 
aclcd x'igoroiisly? TYhere have we- succeeded when guided by 
timid counsels?” . 
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As this article purports to deal only with Deilii, it will toiidi 
but briefly upon the events whicii led. up to tlie oiiiftreak in tliat 
city. Sporadic acts of rank indiscipline liad occurred at .Biirliaiir 
pore and .Barrackpore. The superficial causes coririecteci with, 
greased ammunition and polluted Ooiir are well, kriowu; I'nic the 
real cause was something far deepei'. Courts of eiK|iiir\^ sat to 
discover and remove reasonable causes of discontent, lint llu* 
cavalry .sotcrtrs' in M.eerut still refused to accept the very c:artridgt*s 
which they had been using since they were enrolled. The 
military authorities ' at Meerut pronounced a coiirt-inartial. Here 
was^ no justification for complaints of outrage agaiiisi an iiiieiisdy 
religious code but something based- on insolent presiiiiiptioii am! 
unfoiiiided superstition. The delinquents, iiiosilv from the y,rd 
Light Cavalry, were sentenced to long- terms of iiiiprisoniiieiiL 
To point the lesson, Major-General Hewitt had the sentences 
promulgated at a station parade and the enti.re garrison tvas eilified 
during four sun-baked hours by the spectacle of the prisoners’ 
irons being litted one by one by the regimental blacksmiths. ’!1ie 
appeals and jeers of their misguided comrades orciipxiiig the 
centre of this tragic stage must have been a sore trial to the liidiaii 
troops who witnessed the scene. ■ 

The next move in the drama followed rapidh. llie follow- 
ing day, on Sunday, May loth, the Indian troops in IVfeeriii brokt* 
out from their lines and, arming themselves from riieir own beils 
of arms, surged towards the jail and released the piiscaiers bv 
force. The outbreak had been timed to coincide with liie evening 
-church service which would be attended, iiHarmeci, h) all the 
British regiments of the garrison. By a coincidence the parade 
service had been put back that very day by half-aii-Iunu', protiablv 
on account of the growing heat of the evenings. I'he uproar, 
then, found the 3rd Carabiniers and the 6ot!i Rifles assembling 
for church on their parade grounds. They were hasiih tiisiiii.ssed 
to collect their arms and aramuniton, but for warn of furtlicr 
orders they remained on their parade gTOunds doing little but 
protect their own lines. It is interesting to note here dial Bridsli 
troops in India (to this: day) still carry their rilies on ihunh 
parades as a reminder of the day when the\ wert* taiigiii 
unprepared. 

In the meantime the mutineers- had returned 
Ironi the jail carrying .-with them the comrades whose shame the\' 
had witnessed four days before. As darkness .fell diere began 
such an orgy of murder, ■ arson and loot as had never been wit- 
nessed .since the British came to. India, , The Biitish, of 
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s<’j><>y ri'Riiiieni.s liiirried to the lines in an endeavour to stem the 
litle by their own personal influence: but most were shot down, 
if no! h> ilicir own regiments, then by the scattered detachments 
nl ttihei tmps. Those that escaped did so only after their lives 
had been attempted and when they realised that things had gone 
too lar lot peaceful persuasion. Most of Meerut was given over 
to the mutineers and few lone Europeans, Eurasians, or Christians 
escaped brutal murder. By morning the uproar had subsided 
and the dawn saw the rising smoke from smouldering bungalows 
and heard the cries of the dying and the w'ailing of the bereaved. 
The British troops were still standing to their arms in their lines, 
but tlie mutineers had disappeared with the night, the cavalry 
mounted, the infantry on foot, towards Delhi. 

Delhi w'as the obvious rallying point for the half triumphant, 
half terrified se[X)ys. When Lord Lake captured Delhi in 1803 
from the Maharattas, the East India Company decided to defer 
10 Mus.sahnan opinion so far as to continue to maintain the royal 
state of Timur’s descendants. Shorn of all executive power out- 
side his own entourage, the ruling king in 1857 was the puppet 
Bahadur Shah who, w’ith his queen Begum Zeenut Mahal, held 
sway w'ithin the walls of his rose-red palace which had been built 
by the Emperor Shah Jehan in 1631 together W'ith the Jumma 
Masjid. Conditions in this opera bouffe court w'ere such as are 
associated with native rule of the period. The entourage com- 
prised innumerable hangers-on, all avid for preference. Intrigue 
was rife: immorality and murder normal activities. The area 
now occupied by British barracks and the inevitable playing 
fields was then covered by sordid hovels and peopled by the 
results of illicit amours of prince and courtier. 

It was to this rallying point that the mutineers came on the 
early morning of Monday, May 11th, 1857. The first European 
to lose his life in Delhi was Mr. Todd of the Telegraph Depart- 
ment who, having been told that the line between Meerut and 
Delhi was out of order had gone out, all unaware, to see if he 
could discover the cause of the breakdown. A memorial stone to 
Mr. Todd stands approximately where he was shot down, and 
must l)e a familiar landmark to all followers of the Delhi Hunt 
who have met the Master at the east end of the Jumna Bridge. 

At the time of the Mutiny a bridge of boats spanned the river at 
the position now occupied by a rail and road bridge. Crossing 
the bridge, the insurgents turned left and followed the path which 
then skirted the walls of Selimgurh where the palace guard was 
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quartered. In those days the river all but lapped the walls of 
the palace. They gathered in an of>en space below the royal 
apartments; and, standing now on. the walls, one can picture this 
crowd of blood-thirsty horsemen jammed below tfie marbie halls 
that bear the famous Persian inscription: 

If there be a Paradise here on earth— 

It is this, it is this, it is this! 

The mutineers were in no mood for courtly custom. They 
believed retribution to be even then on their heels, and they 
were desperate. They howded for the King to lead them against 
the English and make himself in truth Emperor of Delhi and 
the whole of Hindustan. It was a situation with wdiich the 
feeble old pantaloon was not qualified to deal. He sent for 
Captain Douglas the Qildai' who commandec! the palace 
tixrops, and Douglas, , only half realising the true position, railed 
at the men for their effrontery to the King, and told theoi to 
disperse and bring what complaints they iiad in a proper manner. 
But there w^as one listener in this stirring scene who very quickly 
griisped the true import of what was happening and saw in it a 
heaven-sent opportunity to further her own schemes. This wats 
Begum Zaenut Mahal, the King’s favourite wife, who fiercely 
resented the British decision to discontinue the Einperor’s court 
and subsidies on his death, and saw in it only an attempt to 
deprive her son of his rightful inheritance. Plere was a chance 
to ensure that the little prince should become a true Emperor! 
In defiance of ail Mussalman custom she threw to the mutineers 
below a word of eiicouragement at which, with a \ell of triumpic 
they galloped off to find the nearest entrance to the city. Tiiis 
took them through Darya Ganj, the suburb between the palace 
and the river w^hich w^as inhabited largely by the Eurasian |X)piiIa" 
tioii of Delhi. The Rajghat Gate wais opened to them and they 
rode through the suburb from end to end slaughtering every 
Christian within sight. The mutineers were within the city of 
‘ Delhi. 

Douglas had meanwhile been joined by Mr. Fraser, tlie Com- 
..iiiissioner of Delhi, and Mr, Hutchinson, the Collector, and 
to,gether, they hurried to the Calcutta Gate which lies between 
the , river and ' the palace on the north side. Here they were 
attacked by more Meerut mutinee.rs. Fraser shoe the leader and 
escaped'/' .Both Douglas and Hutchinson rvere wx>unded in their 
endeavours to regain the palace by way ^ of the moat. Douglas’s 
quarters w^ere situated above the Lahore Gate of the palace w^here 
a British soldier sentry . stands. to.-day.. He was cut down by one 
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the pahict^ servaiiU as lie reaeiied the steps Jeaciiiig from^ the 
ui:hI Mis quests Mr. jeniiiiigs, the chaplain, Mrs. Jennings, and 
\li’s,K Cliliord were also niurdered in an upstairs room. 

Lieiikauirit Wilioiighby was in charge of the magazine within 
ihv di\ wirhh. field the expense amniiinitioii, the main store being 
riorfli of. the cantonment, near tlie river bank, the buildings ol' 
\Mihii weie converted and recently used as kennels by the Delhi 
liuiii. i'lic site of the city magazine is to-day marked by the 

oiigiiial gateways which still stand upon a gTass plot facing the 

Mencial Post and Telegraph Office. A memorial to those of the 

1 eltgrapli Department who lost their lives on May nth, 1857, 

‘.lands on the same plot. 'Willoughby and. eight other Europeans , 
of flic Clminiissariat Ordnance Department hastily barricaded the 
iiiaga/iiie and, placing two held guns at salient points, prepared 
10 del'eiid I lie building. Shortly after the first onslaught . the 
lastats within the magazine were found to be untrustworthy and 
were ejected. From then onwards the defence consisted of 
Lieiitenanls Willoughby, Forrest and Raynor,, three Conductors 
and three Sergeants, They held out for three hours until 3-30 p.ni. 
against savage attacks by liordes of mutineers at which hour, 
jtidgiiig the situation to be hopeless, Willoughby gave the order 
and Conductor Scully fired the train which blew up the magazine. 
Miraiiiloiisly enough the three officers, two conductors and one 
seigeam escaped. The .remainder perished. Willoughby perished 
later on his flight to Meerut. The others survived the Mutiny 
and ivi*re awarded the ^■lctoria Cross which few can have earned 
wiih greater merit. 

file military garrison of Delhi consisted of three native 
iiiiurnr} regiments— the 38th, 54111 and 74th,, and de Tessier’s 
of ariiliery. Their lines were situated two to three miles 
noil I i of the city. Brigadier Graves, w,ho had once commanded 
die 5|th, now commanded the station. The 38111 were fiiriiisiiiiig 
flic main guard at the Kashmir Gate. When neivs readied 
Brigaitiei l»ra\esof the arrival of the Meerut mutineers, he ordered 
flic 5.1 tli to martli down from cantonments. The 38th guard 
uauliet! siiileni\ as the 54th .marched through. At the first toiidi 
i\idi die imniiieers, somewhere- in the area now occupied, by the 
sliciwnooms of motor firms, four British oflicers were killed and 
die i:oioiH‘i wa.s wounded; T'liat ivas ' the end of the 54th. The 
74 ih tvith a magnificent reputation then took their turn but fared 
no befier 'fhey 'marched -in . high spirit along the m'oad ■ -from 
laiiioiiiiKaus shouting' “'Company-// hi jaiV" (Victory to- the 
CompaiJt) but their.' enthusiasm for loyalty '.accompaiiied .them no 
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further than the Kashmir Gate. True, they did not .shoot their 
oificers but they refused to take action against the mutineers and 
shortly afterwards they withdrew- again through the Kashmir Gate 
accompanied by de Tessier’.s gunners. Tlte guard of tlie 38th 
then seized the opportunity and shut the gate. The bewildered 
officers of the 74th still standing in the o{x;n space before the: 
gate aghast at the disgrace yvhich had fallen on their beloved regi- 
ment found themselves under the fire of the guard at the gate. 
Together with some English ladies who had joined them, they 
ran for protection to the bastion and from the top of the wall 
w'ith the aid of improvised ropes managed to drop over into the 
moat below-, whence bruised and .shaken they made their way 
back to cantonments. The situation was a sons- one. The 
magazine had been destroyed, the survivors in Datya Ganj were 
selling their lives dearly from the one bungalow which they had 
fortified, the whole garrison had gone over to the mutineers, and 
still there was no sign of the long expected help from Meerut. 
The telegraphists had remained at their posts long enough to send 
messages to Ambala and Lahore before they were forced to close 
down. Facsimiles of these messages are on view in the small museum, 
in the south-east corner of the Diwan-i-Khas gardens and provide 
a poignant picture of the helplessness of authority in Delhi. The 
Telegraph Department and the Ordnance alone proved equal to 
their task in the emergency. Brigadier Graves collected the 
European survivors— men, women, and children— at the Flagstaff 
Tow'er on the Ridge and from there ordered a bugler to sound 
the “Assembly.” Even this theatrical gesture failed to bring 
salvation, and Graves then ordered a general “sauve qui pent.” 
Very few reached the safety which lay at the end of the Ambala 
and Meerut roads both over forty miles aw-ay, and those only 
after exposure and desperate privation. 

Many are the stories told of this terrible day. Sir Theophilus 
Metcalfe wffio w^as Joint Magistrate in Delhi, and who had 
inherited the lovely Metcalfe House from his ancestor Sir Thomas, 
escaped in disguise along the Rohtak road, and w-as sheltered in 
a cave from pursuing horsemen by a friendly fakir who told the 
sowars that the cave was inhabited by a fierce devil. One sowar 
boldly entered the narrow entrance and w^as killed by a blow from 
Metcalfe’s sword; wffiereupon the remainder announced themselves 
convinced of the truth of the fakir’s story, and rode away. The 
bank manager Beresford and eight members of his family were 
killed in an attempt to defend the bank. Across in St. James’s 
churchyard a stone stands now to their memory. Metcalfe House 
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ivas ransacked and destroyed by Giijar herdsmen who- for years, 
had rallied a grievance against the Metcalfes for occupying' their- 
giu/iiig LiikL 'i1)c house stood then on "the site of the 'preseiit'-. 
\icUallV 1 louse, between Alipur road and the livei, Xhe foniida'- 
I'ions of tlieairigiiial building alone remain. 

Vnmi il'te evening of May nth until the rebels were driven 
.call: in Sepieniber, King Bahadur Shah held sway in Delhi. True' 
but liiile authority was conceded to him by the insolent sepoys’ 
■who iiu-aded his royal privacy and picketed their horses within the 
Diwan-i-Khas, They sent him importunate summons concerning 
tlieir pay,, and made up the arrears by extortion from the 
iiierchtmis of Delhi. A diary kept during the seige by one of the 
King's iriinisters supplies a strange story of Oriental rule, o-f 
llalteiw and intrigue., of tawdry pomp and show, - of incessant 
'cpunrei amongst the entourage., of distasteful irruptions into the 
rn\-al privacy by mutineers demanding more and more money, 
d'he Iviiig-'s eldest son Mirza Moghul proclaimed himself head of 
the aimna I'lis first action was to order the execution of the 
white reinnaiit in the city, those 49 unfortunates, mostly women 
and cliiklreii 'who had been captured on May nth. They were 
lakeii from the dungeons within the palace, roped together, and 
lianded over to the blood-thirsty cavalrymen. Mrs. Aldwell who 
escaped death by pretending to be a Mussalmani, alone lived to 
tell tlie 't.a,le. The bodies were thi'own into- a well, and the grass 
plot imniediateh' in front of the entrance to the Diwand-Am is said 
1:o niai’k the site of this multiple ’grave. A tablet in St. James's 
Church records the names of as many as could be remembered. 

IMirza Moghul shared his command with Subedar 'Bakht Khan 
of' the i5tli Hor-se-d Battery who had serv^ed with distinction in 
Afghanistan. Bakht Khan's enormous girth made him the subject 
of ribald mirth and lampoon by the British soldiery who later 
opposed him from the Ridge. For all his ability and persoiiaiity 
he was unable to secure any marked degree of co-ordinated effort 
..amongHt tlic sepoys who- tended to group.- into batches from regi- 
, merits and stations under their own .officers. . As. each new batch 
foiiiKl its tray to Delhi amidst the braying of bands, waving of 
flags and shoius of enthusiasm, they were encouraged tO' make 
good ilicir l)oasts of .how easily t.hey could dislodge the pitiful 
British force from its hold on the Ridge;, but nightfall found them 
again sheltering. within the walls of Delhi still . boasting of ivhat 
they 'WDiik! do on the .morrow. . Their lack of success, and the 
lieavy casualties they- sustained caused despair amongst their ranks, 
and towards the end - of August, wearied by failure, internal 
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~c|i:iarre!s,, intrigiie amongst the ofiicers and pillage by the sepi>ys, 
Iviiig’ Bahadur Siiah made secret overtures to ilie Biitish coiri- 
iiiaiider proiiiisiiig to deliver, the city in return for .liis i,n\*n .r«na,| 
stale. File answer was a demand .for an uncomlidoiial Mirreiider. 

I'he mutineers were well served with aiiillci'v and aniiiiiiiii- 
vtion, for , although the magazine -in the city had been destroyed; 
the main store on the river bank was captiired and broiigiit into 
.Delhi. . The artillery sepoy was a, well trained gunner in defence 
.and, controlled by the renegade subedar, worked his guns with, 
.such effect that after the Mutiny it was decided never again 1.0 
train sepoys as gunners. IMiis order has, of course, since Ireen 
rescinded. 

Let us turn back again to the fateful l\fay nth. Messages 
.sent by the devoted teiegraplhsts on that dav reached AinlKila 
.and Rawalpindi. Sir Henry .Barnard connr.iandii.i,g the former sta- 
tion despatched ,his son with the news to tire Coiiiniarider-in-Chieh 
•General Anson. Young .Barnard gailoped along the Simla bridle 
path ^vhicli went b)' Sabatiiu, and presented his direful despatch 
to the Cornmander-in-Chief as he sat at dinner o:n the e\'ening of' 
the 12th. General Anson lost no time in ordering his dispositions, 
but the collection of the necessary siege train and transport vehicles 
was a lengthy a,ffai.r in those days, of slow cominiiiiications. He 
himself superintended the preparation of a .force for the relief 
■of Delhi which was to consist of two brigades from Aiiibala and 
..one from. Aleeriit. 'These two forces tvere to= effect a junciion at 
Ikighpat, twenty-one miles north of Delhi. Having drafted the 
i,iistriictions for the mot'e, the Commande.r-in-Ghief left Ambala 
.on May 24th and died, of cholera at Kama! 0.11 tiic 2<ith. 

The command of the Field Force now devolved on Alajor- 
L.ieneral Sir Henry Barnard who decided to march with tiie 
...Airibala portion of the force at once. Fie readied Alipur, ten 
miles north-west of Delhi on June. 5th., and. there awaited the 
arrival of the Aleerut brigade. The latter brigade had marched 
'from Meerut on May 27th and had been, surprised by a force «if 
...mutineers at Ghazi-ud-din Nagar (now^ called Ghaziabad) at dawn, 
•oil ,M:ay 50th; Energetic handling of the artillery imder Alajc.,ir 
Tombs and Lieutenant Scott and a spirited attack by the Both 
...Rifles drove, the rebels from their position along the west bank of 
the Hindaii River. A,fter .more opposition from a vastly superior 
.force the doth Rifles successfully, crossed the river, and the Cara- 
biiiiers completed the flight of 'the enemy; but the brigade had 
..sufiYred severely during .the two days* fighting especially from the 
.intense heat. , A welcome reinforcement of the Sirmoor Battalion 
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iti: Giirklias joined them on June ist and the two^ forces coiicen- 
tratec! :tl Alipiir on June 7tli. 

A galiain reconnaissance by Lieutenant Hodsoii— who later rais- 
ed file hiiooiis Uoilwns Horse— revealed to Barnard that the enemy 
liad taken up a strong position at Badli Serai which flanked the* 
Aiiibala road. The force was split into three portions to attack the 
left, ceriire and right of the Serai. The left party was encircle- 
ihe Horse Shoe Jheei and attack the right rear of the enemy 
posiiioii: and the right party, which included the cavalry, was to- 
cross the Western Jumna canal and attack from a crossing south- 
west of the Serai. Owing to mistiming the centre force found it- 
scdf facing tlie destructive fire of the mutineers alone. The day- 
was i-etrieved by a spirited bayonet charge by the infantry, notably 
II, M. 75th Regiment and the 1st Bengal European Fusiliers. 
Wlmi the Serai had been captured and the enemy batteries des- 
inned, the flank attacks materialised and completed the defeat of 
the retiring mutineers. 

Tlie Field Force then moved straight on towards Delhi and 
encountered the next opposition from the Ridge which was to be 
the scene of so many gallant efforts during the next three months. 
The troops reached the road junction at Azadpur and split into- 
two parties, one taking the road which led to the Ridge via the 
caritoiiinent, whilst the other moved by the road to Sabzi Mandi. 
Tile rebels opposed both columns but the combined attacks from 
tlie flanks together with a frontal threat by the Sirmoor GurkhaS' 
caiiscil tlie enemy to vacate his position and retire behind the 
proiecii^iri of the city walls. The Field Force moved along the- 
Ridge from both flanks and concentrated again at the Flagstaff 
'Ftnver ivliere they found a bullock cart piled high with the dead 
bodies of liie British officers who were killed on May nth. 

Contemporary sketches and photographs of the Ridge (which, 
ai'e on \i'ew in the Diwan 4 ~Khas Museum) show that the area in 
1857 covered by trees than ,at present, the main botanical 

feaiiire oi; I hat time being a low scrub which gvew sparsely on both 
casic*i-ii and western slopes. The buildings which figured in the- 
liitier llgluing are easily recognisable to-day — Hindu Rao's House- 
(mnv a hospital standing on the original site), the Observatory 
ijlic simiiiiit of which, if you will face the steep narrow' steps, pm- 
\ides an unrivalled view of the scene),- the mosque of Pir Gliaib,. 
and the Flagstaff Tower. The military tactics of the period, gov- 
erned as they were by' the short range of the weapons in use,, 
cicmaiicled that the Bri'tish force should occupy the high ground 
of: the Ridge. It 's.eeras a . curious ' tactical position in these days^ 
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Tiiiiiiing as it does nearly at right angles to tlie iiortlierii wall of 
the city, with the Hindu Rao flank only :i,,200 yards from the 
.enemy, whilst the left flank ran away to a d.,istanc€ of ,2,800 ytirds.; 
‘bill; as tlie Delhi Field Force became in fact t,!ie besieged and not 
the besiegers, it was necessary to occupy a position from, tvhicli it 
coiilci witlistaiid the attacks of the insurgents. 

The capture of the Ridge was celebrated by the biimiiig of 
the Indian barracks, which were situated upon what is now an 
4)pen space north of Probyii Road. The destruction of the biiild- 
ings must later have been sorely regretted, as the thatched roofs 
would have provided very grateful shelter from a hurniiig sun for 
.those .few who could be spared from the forward j;)ic|uets. Some 
4;>fiicers’ biiiigalows were in fact repaired and ser\'ed as ..liospitals for 
.the wounded and sick. A camp was erected upon the site o,f the 
present golf course to accommodate that portion of the force not 
actually manning the Ridge defences. 

On June 9th, the day following the a.rrivai of tlie British, tiie 
■rebels made their first sortie against the vulnerable Hindu Rao 
Hank. Issuing in force from the Ajmere Gate after a ,preli.mii.ia,ry 
bombardment, t,hey attempted to- capture the nearest piquets; bur 
-tliat day had also seen the arrival of the Guides to- provide a iiiucli- 
, needed reinforcement. The Guides consisted of three troops of 
cavalry and six companies of infantry under Captain Daly. They 
bad marched from Mardan, a distance of 580 iiiiles, in 22 days— a 
..magnificent achievement. Within a few hours of their arrival they 
were driving the iniitineers back behind the protecting walls of 
Delhi. Similar attacks from the city on June 10th, a,.!Ki 11th were 
.successfully met by the Goth Rifles, the Guides and the Sirmoor 
.Giirklias, These three regiments shared the honour of defending 
Hindu Rao’s House throughout the siege. Major Reid and Ms 
Gurkhas never left the position during the wlioie siege of Dell',ii 
■except to attack t,he enemy. There can be few nobler pages through” 
-out the .annals of these three famous regiments, and they pay tri- 
‘bute to the devotion displayed in these operations by wearing 
.-red, piping on the collar of their fulldress uniform. 

From this time oiwards the tale of the siege of Deiln, is the 
..story of a series of attacks upon the British position at almost daily 
intervals. A sharp encounter near . Metcalfe House caused the ■ 
.extension of the British line from the Flagstaff Tower soutli-eash 
wards to Metcalfe House. A battery of: guns was placed in posi- 
ftioii on the site now occupied by the tall Mutiny Memorial, which 
was erected at Queen Victoria's command. 'A piquet occupied the 
...Swamy House— the soldier called it the Sammy House and as such 
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it iH’iiitiic fainniis in history— which was about tliiee hiinclied yards- 
di>urf file forward slope from the present memorial 

Sickness tmcl battle casualties caused sad losses amongst the 
all each (iiiv force. Cholera made its gTim appearance., and 0G^ 
jiilv coiiiiied the Commander-in-Chief, Sir Henry Barnard., 
aiiHaigst its \ictiins. Thus the second comraaiiderdn-chief sue- 
cuiahed to his duties. It was said at the time that he died from 
“an attack of John Lawrence." Sir John, far away in the Punjab., 
was coiLsiantiy urging upon the harassed Commander-in-Chief the- 
ii!i|)crafi\c necessity for a speedy recapture of Delhi and the" 
dangers, which the poor man must have appreciated only too well, 
of dekn'. Sir Henry’s grave can now be seen in the small grave- 
wtrd on the left of the road running from the Ridge past the 
old Cineniment House (which is now a college) towards the 
!\iiig'swa\ polo grounds. ' This cemetery contains other relics of" 
absorfjing interest, notably two graves commemorating a' young 
officer named David Francis Sherriff who died on August 14th 
of wounds received in action on August 12th. One gxave is on 
the left of the main pathway leading from the entrance, the other 
is in the south-west corner. Now, why t^vo graves, for one body? 
And whose is the other body, if any, •which rests in the grave not 
occupied by Sherriff? 

General Reid took command of the Field Force after the 
death of Sir Henry Barnard, and his task continued to be that- 
of coiitrolliug the efforts of the ever-dwindling British force tO' 
maintain its hold upon the Ridge in face of perpetual attacks by 
tile niullneers whose strength was variously estimated at between' 
thiit}-' and forty thousand. The official list of engagements con- 
tains eleven fought during June, six in July and three in August, 
.apart from the bombard.ment and assault which took place in- 
September. Battle casualties continued to make grave demands- 
upon the strength of the force, and orders were issued forbidding' 
the soldiers to follow up the mutineers to th-e very walls of Delhi, 
where so many ' casualties were suffered. On June 57th the rains- 
began and brought a, welcora.e respite from the terrible heat; but 
it was a mixed blessing for it, .also brought an almost intolerable' 
plague of .flies., .and an epidemic of malaria, , to add to- .the already 
raging cholera. The ^ British soid'ier continued to- resent in no- 
iiiiceitaiii tone the effrontery of 'the ' pandies" in a.ppearing in 
battle in the iiniforms of their old corps, thus making distinct,iO‘ii: 
between friend . and foe, especially at night, a di,fficult, matte.r. . A.' 
white woman, the wife of a' British' conductor, is .said to have- 
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cscapetl from Delhi to tlie British lines in juh. She \v»is pre* 
ser\eil IVi nil the. general massacre of 'Mav nth ihroiigli the I'liencilv 
I iiitxis ()[ ail Afghan, who- hid her ill Delhi until her escape, fi K 
iiptai tills incident that Flora Annie Steel hased her novel “On 
the face of the waters,'' an absorbing; story of the niutiin |>iil)lishecl 
h\- Hcinemanii in 1896. The conductor's wife is not the oiiK 
wliite woman who saw the fighting on the - Ridge. The foreign 
icife of an officer in the gunners, in defiance of ail orders, remained 
with her husband in the camp. It is even said tliat a child was 
■born to this couple during the siege, and that the diild carried 
■thro'iigii life the' inconvenient Christian names of “Deliii Field 
Force." The supply of ammunition, began to. run pcriimisiy short 
and four annas a ball was offered for sliot recovered from the- 
.■enemy. Ilodsoii .organised an intelligence system by winch the 
(Aaiiiiiiaiicierdn-Chief was kept well informed of the state^ <,>r tilings 
ill the city, where the chief agent was Rirjiuii ..^li, M’ir ‘M’linshi. 
Cionimunication with the Punjab remained o|:>eri, thanks to the. 
co-operation of the Sikh States, notably Patiala, Nabha and jind: 
and Colonel Young, the Judge Advocate-Genera! with the Field 
Force was able to inform his wife that the supply of bottled beer 
in the gunners' mess was adequate and very acceptable, and she. 
could sup^pkment his information on events by the stories she 
heard from convalescent officers in Simla. 

The Flagstaff Tower became the controlling centre of o|>era- 
;tions and it was to^ this spot that officers not on, duty in the- 
picpiets were wont to repair to discuss the latest events of the' 
siege. The Tower was all but captured by a surprise attack early 
ill June, and on July 9th the rebels succeeded in circii inventing 
the flank defences covering Hindu Raoks House and the Sabzi 
Mandi, and were actually amidst the British lines be.fore the- 
counter-attack, gallantly led by Major Tombs and Lieutenant 
Hill, drova them out again. Thereafter, a- piquet was permaneiirly 
.stationed upon the G'€ne.rais’ Mound, which was the iiaiiie given 
to the hillock the summit of which is .now occupied by the golf 
house. Both Tombs and Hill received, the, \nctoria Cross for 
their courage and kadership on this day. 

On July 17th General Reid, with sadly impaired health, 
handed over command of the Force to Brigadier Ardidaie- Wilson, 
who thus became the fourth commander the Force had had in three 
months. He was not the senior officer p.rese!it hut was reckoned 
the, most able. His main task was to adjudicate between the 
.impatient ■ school, still led by Lawrence in the far-off Punjab who 
.urged .an immediate assault on .Delhi,,'and the more sober schooL, 
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to whic.ii he hiinself inclined, which advised awaiting reinforce- 
meins hdme comiiiiiting a wearied force which never reached ten 
thoiisaiid men against three ■ times that number of well trained 
iiiiiiiiieers seairely established behind the walls of Delhi. 

1 he enemy issued in strength again on July 23rd and 
esialilisiied a force of foot and guns in Ludlow Castle, in an 
attempt to capture Metcalfe House. Ludlow Castle is the building 
on the opjKisite side of the Alipur road to Maiden’s Hotel, which 
iintil recently housed the Old Delhi Club. The attack failed but 
was repeated on August 7th and it required a night attack by a 
large force of Europeans, ■ Sikhs and Gurkhas . to dislodge tlie 
iiuiiineers. The losses amongst the British Force were serious and 
iricliKled Brigadier Showers who commanded the counter-attack 
and Major Coke of the famous -Coke’s Rifles, both of whom were 
ivoiiiickd. 

With the arrival of General Nicholson on August 7th came 
the tur!iing [)oint in the siege of Delhi. His name alone stirred 
all the weary iiearts on the Ridge; his influence w^as dynamic. 
He was only thirty-five years of age but '‘he was a knight belong- 
ing to the time of King Arthur and his majestic presence had 
the high moral grace tvJiich makes bravery and strength beautiful.” 
Thus speaks Forrest in his “History of the Indian Mutiny.” He 
preceded by a week the column which he had brought from the 
.Piiiijab to reinforce the Field Force in the attempt to retake Delhi. 
Behind Nicholson’s reinforcements came the siege train that was 
to breach tiie walls of Delhi. The mutineers attempted to cut 
off ihe siege train, and Nicholson himself headed the force wdiich 
left the Ridge and met the enemy at Najafgarh about fifteen miles 
.sc)iith-ivest of Delhi, Ten days before, on x 4 ugust 14th, Hodson 
tiiid Ill's cavalry had ridden forty-five miles to Rolitak to intercept 
a wide flanking movement. Both these actions resulted in the 
insurgents' returning discomforted to the city, and the siege train 
of thirty heavy guns and' ample ammunition reached the Ridge 
on September 3rd, Henceforth the aim could be not only to 
maintain a hold on the Ridge but to- go fortvard and drive. the 
erieiiiy from Delhi. 

Between September 7th a'lid iith the guns were secretly 
moved forward to selected positions from which they would open 
a path through the city walls. Four e.mplacei'n€nts i.ii all were 
const ruciecl, and their positions ai'e marked to-day by red stone 
plinths i.nscribed wdth the name of the battery commander and 
the battery task. ..No. .1 (Brind’s) Battery was erected in two 
.sections, .right and left, in the area- beuveeii the present police lines 
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and the Ced! Hotel. No. 2 Battery was also in two sections, the 
right near the cemetery by Nicholson Gardens, and the left in 
Ludlow Castle gTOimds. Incidentally it was this battery which 
‘was served by Lieutenant Roberts who later becatne the famous 
Tield-Marslial. No. 3 Battery wais erected within two liiindred 
•yards of the Water Bastion and the memorial jilintli can now be 
.-seen facing the north-east corner of the city avail in Qiidsia 
Garden. The small building near-by was then the customs house. 
The story of the construction of this emplacement under direct 
fire from the city avails is one of valiant heroism 01.1 the part of tlie 
■unarmed Mazhbi Sikh pioneers w’ho, notwitlistaiicling cruel losses 
raiiioiig their patient ranks, continued the work uiifil the position 
ivas completed and the guns, under cover of night, wheeled into 
place. This is not the least of the stories of stark heroism that 
the records of the Mutiny contain. No. 4 Battery wtis placed 
■opposite Ludlow’" Castle, on the eastern side of the Ali|)ur road. 

On the morning of September 11th the bombardment I:)egaii 
and continued clay and night until the 14th. The city walls^ 
.soon show^ed the effects of this rain of shell, and the giiiiiiers 
cheered loudly as portions of the high wails slid down into the 
moat. The mutineers were not idle, how-ever, tnid being unable 
to fire their guns from the embrasures, they wdieeied them out 
into the open and caused grave casualties in the British ranks; but 
it w^as all to no avail. The day of reckoning had come and the 
iimtineers cvere not insensible of the results of defeat. 

Before dawn on September i4th, whilst the guns still thunder- 
^ed out their challenge, the storming parties moved silently tliroiigh 
:the low scrub and trees to their assigned positions. The first 
-column under Brigadier-General John Nicholson consisted of three 
hundred men of H. M. 75th Regiment, mo hundred and fifty of 
.the 1st Bengal Fusiliers and four hundred a.iid fifty of the 2iici 
Tunjab Infantry. This column %vas to assault the Kasiimi,r 
bastion. 

The second column under Brigadier Jones consisted of two 
jliiindred and fifty men of H. M. 8th Regiment, two liui’idred and 
■■fifty of the 2nd Bengal ' European Fusiliers and three hundred 
.and fifty of the 4th Regiment of Sikh Infantry. This column 
nvas directed upon the Water Bastion. ' 

The third .'Column was commanded by Colonel Campbell 
.and consisted of his own regiment, the,52iid Light Infantry who 
Miuinbered two hundred men, two hundred and .fifty Gur.kha.s 
and. five hundred, of the 1st Punjab Infantry. This column ivas 
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'hi ilcsirt-n' ilie " Kashmir Gate by biowing it up, and then assault 
llie gale. 

Tilt' Uyunh coiiiimi comprised ■ Major Reid and liis Sirmoor 
Coirkitas. ilw. Guides and ihe .Kashmir State contingent totalling 
a streimdi eight liuncired and fifty who were to enter the city 
l)\ il'ir k.enil Gale xda the Sabzi Mandi suburb. 

dlie reserve column iiiduded .FI. M. 6 ist Regiment, the 4 th, 
Punjah hiiamry, the Balludi .Battalion and the Jhind State Con- 
lirigeiit. aliogether one thousand and fifty ranks. 

Ouing to some delay it was broad daylight when the columns;' 
riicned forward from their assembly position. The point of 
.luinour was the Kashmir Gate, and a party of sappers preceded 
the liifaritrv carrying bags of gunpowder with which to blow in 
the gate. This part}' crossed the inte.rve.ning open space at.^ the- 
dciu!.)!e and placed their powder against the gate. As he was. 
about to apply the match. Lieutenant Saikeld was struck by a ball 
,ii*i„)in tire "wicket gate; but be.fore he fell into the moat he handed 
the still lighted match to Corporal Burgess who fired the train 
before lie was killed. A stone me.morial at the gate to-day bears- 
the names of the heroes of this incident. Bugler Hawthorne of 
the 52 lid Light Infantry then sounded the “Advance"' and the 
waiting column surged forward and carried the gate. 

The mutineers, rendered desperate by the fate they knew 
awaited them, contested every step of the way. Again and again, 
the British were held by reckless men who manned the alley- 
wac's and the fiat-topped houses and wrought much havoc before 
the\ were killed or driven out. The Kashmir and Water Bastion ,, 
columns were unable to penetrate far intO' the city and some- 
bitter figliting took place around St. James's Church as the original 
!)all aiid cross, which then surmounted the dome and now stands 
ill drurcli gTOimds, testifies. The fourth column under the- 
indomitable Major Reid was held up in its attempt to advance- 
ihrougli Kislianganj. The insurgents drove them out of the Id, 
Garh, and after Major Reid had fallen it was feared that the column, 
miglu he driven back to the Ridge and the other attacking" 
coliitmis outflanked. With the help of t.he cavalry, the' Guides, 
and the .Baludi .Battalion they succeeded in holding on, but 
ivcre not strong enough to. drive the, large^ body of , the enemy 
from their jxisition at the Lahore Gate. , The action of the 
cavalry who stood their 'ground in battle array in full view of the" 
enemy undoubtedly contained a large force which otherwise would 
have been emplo)ied ■■ against the other attacking columns at the 
Mtiri and Kashmir gates.' 
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Meanwhile the Kashmir Gate had been captured, Xidinlscui’'s, 
Goluiim irheekd to the right after entering the fireadi at llie 
Ivasiiniir Bastion, and. swept along the inside of the wall dri^iiig 
the insurgents before them. The narrow street leading towards 
liu? Burn Ikisrion. and the Lahore Gate was occaipicci a,i the IcuiiRa 
by a band of resolute sepoys wlio had. mourned guns in liie road- 
way and upon the parapet of tlie wail. Their siiar|>shooiers 
occupied the windows a.nd roofs ol tlie adjoining h4)uses, and 
ciefied ail efforts of the attackers to advance totvards iJie luihore 
Gate. With the utmost gallantry the Bengal Fusiliers perict rated 
siiffi.ciei:itly far up the narrow giilly to capture t.me of the gnus in 
the roadcvay; but the covering fire from the Burn Bastion was 
too inuc.li for them, and. leaving behind a pile of dead and 
ivounded, they were compelled to reli.riqiiis.h the capfm'cd gun 
and retire behind the cover afforded by the lioiises in the angle- 
of t.he wall. Their officers called i.n vain upon the men to fa.c:e' 
again that .merciless storm of shot. Then Nicholson arri^axi and 
the exhausted attackers took fresh .heart. Calling upon the men 
to follow-, Nicholson rushed gallantly forward. The tall leader 
ivas an easy mark for the liidden shar]>shooters and he fell almost 
i.mniediately with a ball in his chest. The inspiration of the attack... 
fell with Nicholson and, carrying the dying general, with them, 
the 'gallant remnant retired doggedly to the Kabul Gate, The 
third column had reached the Jumma Masjid, but had insuflicieiit 
strength to maintain the position and were forced back to t.h.e 
narrow strip inside the northern wails bounded by St. James’s,, 
C,hurch, 

Lord Roberts tells how he found the woirnded Nicholson o.ii 
a native stretcher lying inside the Kashmir Gate. .He had prO' 
bably been first attended to in the field hospital wdiic.h had been. 
€stablis.hed in St. James's Church. He wxis then taken back to- 
the hospital tent behind the Ridge. 

The fall of that inspiri.ng figure, the small success whicli had. 
.attended the assault, and the heavy losses that had been. siLstaiiicd 
gave rise to grave doubts as to whether the city could be . captured... . 
by the force available. General Archdale- Wilson, taking counsel 
of his fears, was for evacuating the city. and retiring back to the 
Ridge. Nicholson, w^eak and dying, . exclaimed when he Iieard 
the proposal: ‘Thank God I have still sufficient strength left 
to shoot that man if he orders retirement.’’ 

He .lived long enough to hear of t-he capture of the city, for, 
with his, stronger counsels,', the assault was continued the next 
day. On .September. 1 6 th, a,fter .two days of street fighting; the. 
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iiiaj4'a/iiie was captured. Three da)^ later the palace fell and the 
n\slwfiilc Khii^ of Delhi and his ambitious queen took refuge in 
lliiitiaxiiirs Tomb, four miles south of the city. They werev 

cajiiiireil and brought back to Delhi. 

XichfiboJi died of his wound on September e'^rd, three days 
after iIh‘ iitv was completely cleared of the mutineers. He was 
laid lo rest after a simple but largely-attended ceremony, in the 
ivniLivn behind the Nicholson Gardens. This resting place was 
those! I, strangely enough,, in preference to that in which Sir Henry 
Bariiarci and all the other officers, non-commissioned officers and 
men who fell or died during the siege were buried. It is difficult 
,10 discover the reasons which led to the isolation in death of 
tliis revered leader from his comrades in arms who* had served 

iiiiii and died for the same cause. 

Many personal relics have been preserved even to the coat 
he was wearing at the time he was struck down. This and many 
.other objects and documents of intense interest are still on view 
ill the museum in the Dkvand-Kbas Gardens. A memorial to 
Nicliolson stands in the gardens to which his name has been given, 
in front of the cemetery which holds his tomb. The portion of 
•the wall at the Burn Bastion where lie fell has been preserved and 
a tablet on both sides of the wall marks the spot. Busy thorough- 
fares and modern buildings now surround the little shrine, but 
,it is worth while climbing the steps on to the ramparts inside the 
embrasures. From there it is easy to . picture the scene of 
September 14111, for the setting inside the walls is much as it was 
in 1857. Imagination peoples the narrow street with surging 
men, and one can hear the shouts of the striving and stricken 
.amidst the heat and dust, the bellow of the guns from the parapet, 
and in the street the sharp cries of the leaders as, behind the 
.shelter of tlie angle of the wall, they once again reform their men 
.lor yet another rush. At that spot fell a hero who ranks with 
the greatest .Britain has produced, to idiom self meant nothing 
and service all. 

Hodsori was sent, with an escort to Humayim's Tomb to arrest 
tlic iliree princes, Mirza Moghul, Abulbakr and Kliair Sultan. On 
the return journey into Delhi the escort and their prisoners were 
.followed by a large crowd of sightseers. .Hodsoii considered the 
altiiude of the crowd to.be threatening and in order to avoid a 
rescue, lie pistolled all three with his own hand at the Delhi Gate. 
,His action caused' a revulsion- of feeling, especially in England. 
.It was known .that Mirza Moghul had been' directly responsible 
.lor the murder of the forty-nine Christians within the palace on 
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May i6th but public opinion, inflamed as It then was' by stories* 
o£ brutal atrocity, would not coimtenaiice tlie shooting in, cold 
blood of iiiiarined prisoners. Hodson’s reputat:io:ii never recovered., 
from the censure laid upon him by the court of enquiry. 

The fall of Delhi was the beginning of the end of the Mutiny,., . 
although eighteen months were to elapse before a, II the armed, 
'bands 'which ravaged t.he countrv-side were rounded up or dis- 
persed. The iiiemoriai now standing on the Ridge bears t,lie' 
names of all the officers who lost their lives at De,Ih,i, together 
with much statistical information regarding stre,ngihs and casu- 
alties and the names of that regiment ivho carry “Delhi 1857*'^ 
aiiio,ngst their battle honours. 

Sincere tribute must be paid to the Indian ra.iiks .from the^- 
Punjab, .Nepal and elsewhere who slurred with their .British, 
comrades the heat and burden of the siege and assault. Contrary 
to general thought the disaffected were in a large nii.ii()riu and 
were found almost exclusively in the Bengal .Army. The Bombay 
and Madras Armies remained loyal and, the Sikhs and Ckirkhas, 
took an active part in quelling the insurrection. The civil popu- 
lation suffered as much from the mutinee.rs as did the Eiiro|X^a.iis, 
and many a sigh of heartfelt relief went up from Indian liearts 
at the news of the recapture of Bellu by the Briti,s!i 

rule in India depended then, as it does now, upon the millio.ns^^ 
in town and country who value securit)' ancl justice and. tlieir 
me.mory is hallowed by the fact that they were read.}' tO' lay dow.ii 
their lives for the cause. 

The following regiments and units were prese.iit at the Siege 
of Delhi: 

1st and 3rd Brigades, Horse Artillery. 

1st, 3rd, qtli and 6th Battalions, Fort Artillery. 

ist, 2nd and 3rd Companies, Sikh Artillery. 

Engineers. 

6th Dragoon Guards. 

9th Lancers. 

qth Irregular Cavalry. 

1st Punjab Cavalry (note P.A.V.O.). 

end Punjab Cavalry (now Sam Browne's). 

5th Punjab Cavalry (now Sam Browne's). 

Hodsoii’s Horse. 

H. M. 8tli Foot (now the King's Regime, iit, .LiverfX)©!). 

H. M. 52iid Light Infantry (now 2.nd Bn., Oxfordshire' 
and Bucks. LI.). 
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11. A!. Goth Rifles (now Kings Royal Rifle Corps). 

If. \f. Gist Foot (now 2nd Bn., Gloucester Regiment) 
H. M, 751 It Foot (now 1st Bn., Gordon Highlanders). 

Bengal Fusiliers, 
eru! Bengal Fusiliers. 

.Sii'iiioor Battalion (now and Gurkha Rifles). 

I\ II 1 1 laon Ba t talioii . 

Guides Corps (now Guides ' Cavalry and Infantry). 

4i:li Sikli Infantry (now 4/ 12th Frontier Force Regiiiieiit). 
I St Punjab Infantry (now 1/13111 Frontier Force Rifles). 
2nd Piinjab Infantry (now 2 /13th 'Frontier Force Rifles). 
4tli Punjab Infantry (now 4/13111 Frontier Force R.ifles). 
Baliich Battalion (now 3/ 10th Baliich Regiment). 
.Pioneers (unarmed). 
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GOLD MEDAL PRIZE ESSAY, 1938 

The following essay by Major A. W, Holworthy, was 
liiglily co,ninie!ided by the judges: 

Subject 

''A naMon\^ power is not now merely gauged hy Its 

armed fighting strength, hut also by its prod net im 
strength A 

Though the dose relationship between war and iiicliisfry is 
:iio new factor, its importance has increased rapidly in recent years, 
t.he Great War being the lirst occasion on which tlie dependence 
of fighting forces on the wwkers behind ■ them was universallv 
Tecognised. This realisation was not due to any sudden gleam 
•of intelligence on the part of the belligerents., but to tlie plain; 
logic of facts. T.iie increasing dependence of our nonoal dai,!y 
life on machinery demands an increase in the efficiency ol: industry 
and the supply of raw materals. War always hallows the ten- 
•deodes of peace, it. is hoped to show in the following pages 
that t,lie dependence of the fighting machine on productive power 
is already absolute. 

Modern developments in raihvays, the petrol eiigi.ne and 
preventative medicine made possible the concentration and main- 
tenance of unprecedented numbers in the armies of 1,914 — 1,9 18. 
But, as the Russians found to their cost, ma,n power was licit 
the key to victory. T,hat key was supplied by modern weapons 
and equipment; it was the industrial superiority of the Allies 
and the lack of raiv materials of the Central Powers, enhanced 
by the naval blockade, that conquered Germany. .As foreseen liy 
Marshal Saxe over tw^o centuries ago, “Multitudes sene only to 
perplex ■ and embarrass;’’ and this tendency has increased as 
weapons have been perfected. In addition to the giwvtli o£ 
entirely technical arms such as air and tank forces, the older arms 
have themselves become more technical a,nd more dependent on 
.maciiines. God is nO' longer 011 the side of the big battalions but 
■of the big factories. 

The Abyssinians .in their ivar with Italy suffered dedsivq 
de.feats when they relied on man powder and mass attacks to coiiriter 
the superior, ecjiiipmeiit of their enemy. ■ The civil ivar in Spain 
. is' ' again emphasising the predominant part now played by equip- 
ment .and material. The initial superiority . of the Nationalists 
was due to their resources in aircraft, tanks. -and technical weapons. 
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Wlmwxcr the Republican Government has seemed on the verge 
ui" kisiiig ihe war, a supply of fresh arms and equipment from, 
ijiiisidc sources has enabled it to turn the tide. Countries and 
groups of coiiruries are busily manoeuvring for position in prepara- 
licji! lor die next war which is on everyone’s lips. The mineral 
restuirces of Spain would be of great value to Italy and Germany.. 
It.a.lv has gone to Abyssinia in search of raw materials, and Japan 
started tier present campaign for the coal, iron and cotton of North. 
Cliiiia. Indiistiv’ has become one of tlie mainstays of war; the- 
siipplv of raw materials on which the productive power of industry 
is based has developed into a factor of paramount importance. 

Assiimiiig that modern war has developed into a national 
husiness in which every part of the nation will have to play its 
role and that, on the productive strength of the nation -wili depend 
ultiinaic victory or defeat, wdiat are the factors that must be- 
considered when gauging this strength? 

’i'he folimving, not necessarily in order of priority, are- 
siiggesfed as the most important: 

(«) Supply of raw materials, 

(b) Industrial conditions, 

(c) V ulnerability, 

(d) National planning, and 

(e) Financial resources. 

It is pro|'iosed to consider the effect of these factors on- 
prod uctive power and to make a' brief comparison in each case- 
betiveeii the Great Powers of Europe. 

Raiv Materials. — The subject of raw materials covers a wdde- 
lield, and is one whicli it is impossible to- discuss comprehensivelv 
in an article of this length. The materials needed for war equip- 
meiii include all the normal requirements in the way of food,, 
cIoilii,!,ig a,!:id medical treatment of men and animals, , and material 
for transportation by sea, land and air. The building of com- 
iitoiiicjiions and accommodation, including arrangements for' 
Iieatiiig arid lighting, would also have to be considered in a, 
taiiipaigii where deniolitions are likely, or in, an uncivilised' 
country. 

Among Tdw materials foodstuffs play an important part.* Now 
more ilian ever before, in view’' of the ciirect attacks likely to^ be 

■‘‘Mr. Lloyd. George writes in his War Memoirs: 

•Mt was becom'ing a war of starvation. In the end meagre and. 
mean feeding at last subdued the spirit that had for four- 
years of sanguinary battles proved indomitable on every 
front. Food in all the belligerent countries, w^as? therefore, at. 
the end of 1916, becoming a growing, and as it turned out. a.. 
paramount element in the chances, of .victory.” 
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laiiiiclied against the home front by means of air raids, ^rireless 
propaganda and other means, and in view of the vital iiiiporiaiice 
of industrial and agricultural labour, the morale of the civilian 
must be kept high; an adequate food supply is one of the necessary 
factors ill attaining this object. 

As regards other raw materials there is no iveapoii, anicle <if 
iiialiitenaiice, vehicle of transportation or means of coinnuiiiica- 
tion used in modern war which does not depend in some, if not 
ill all its aspects, on normal peace time industry. The great 
extent to which the results of a modern cam|,)aigii depend on an 
adequate supply of raw materials (in this conriertion the term 
raw materials includes synthetic products) can therefore be 
realised. 

Great Britain's weakness as regards food stuffs is well known. 
She imports some 6o per cent, of her food, to tailing twenty 
million tons a year; 56 per cent, of her meat, 85 per cent, of her 
flour, So per cent, of her sugar and 85 per cent, of tier iiiiik, 
butter and cheese come from abroad. 

There are ample supplies of coal and iron in the country 
and large quantities of copper and rubber are foiind within the 
Empire; but cotton and oil, especially the latter, are ' lacking. 
Great Britain uses over ten million tons of oil a year in peace, and 
her war needs will be gxeater. The amount which she can store 
or produce from her native coal is totally insufficient, and. the' 
recent troubles in Mexico have not made matters any easier. ,Iii 
respect of cotton, the situation is rapidly im.proving, thanks to 
the Empire Cotton Growing Association. 

From the above it can be seen that Britain is in no sense of 
the word self-contained. To balance this, her control, both 
physical and financial, over the sources of supply of several 
important raw materials such as coal, gives her great influence 
over neutrals in war, and increases the difficulties of her enemies. 
Great Britain has not in the past paid much attention to synthetic 
products as she has always relied on her Imperial resources and 
the security of her communications. She is, .however, now* spend- 
ing considerable sums in the p.roduction of motor spirit from' coal, 
gas and vegetable oils, and is also carrying out research in t.!ie 
provision of power by means of wireless weaves. 

France is an agricultural country and is ivell e,!ioiig.h off for 
food stuffs although she im.ports w’heat. She is nearly, ■self-suffi- 
cient in coal, -and has a surplus of iron with wiiich. she can pay 
for some: of her chief imports which are oil; rubber, cotton and 
copper. Her oil supplies come from America, Iraq, Roumania 
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\\licisc\er tlie Republican Government has seemed on the verge 
of losing the wai% a supply of fresh amis and equipment froin. 
oiitsitie sources has enabled it to turn the tide. Countries and 
groups of countries are busily manoeuvring for position in prepara- 
ioi the next war which is on everyone^s lips. The mineral 
icstiiirccs of Spain would be of great value to Italy and Germany,. 
Iialv has gone to Abyssinia in search of ratv materials, and Japan 
started her present campaign for the coal, iron and cotton of North. 
Cliiiia. Industry has become one of the mainstays of war; the- 
siipplv of; raw materials on which the productive power of industry 
is based lias developed into a factor of paramount importance. 

,\ssiiining that modern, war has developed into a nationa.1’ 
business in wliicli every part of the nation will have to play its 
role and that on the productive st.rength of the nation •will depend 
iilfimaie victory or defeat, what are the factors that must be 
considered ivheii gauging this strength? 

Tlic Ibllo’wing, not necessarily in order of priority, are- 
suggested as the .most important: 

(a) Supply of raw materials, 

(b) rndustrial conditions, 

(c) Vulnerability, 

(d) National planning, and 

(e) Financial resources. 

It is proposed to co,nsider the effect of these fattors on 
•jinxliictive power and to make a br,ief comparison in each case- 
bet'weeii the Great Powers of Europe. 

Rtnv Materials,— Tht subject of raw materials covers a ividc 
field, and is one which it is itiipossible to discuss comprehensively 
ill an article of this length. The materials needed for war equip«^ 
iiicnt iiiciude all the normal requirements in the way of food,, 
doiliiiig and medical treatment of men and animals, and material 
lot" traiispcirlatioii by sea, land and air. The building of com- 
iHiiriicaiicms and accommodation, including arrangements for' 
luaUing anti lighting, would also have to be considered, in a., 
caiiipaigii wliere demolitions are likely, or in an uncivilised' 

coil lit !'V. 

Among ratv materials' foodstuffs play an important part.* Now^- 
riiure iliaii ever before, in, view of the direct attacks likely to be 

Lloyd George wuites in his War Memoirs: 

“It was becoming a war of starvation. In the, end meagre and. 
meaii feeding at last' subdued the s,pirit that had for four' 
years of sanguinary battles proved indomitable on every 
front. Food in all the belligerent countries was therefore, at. 
the end of 1916, becoming 'a growing, and as it turned out, a,, 
paramount element in the. chances of victory.” 
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laiiiiciied against the home front by means of air raids, wireless 
propaganda and other means, and in view of the vita! iniportanee 
of industrial and agricultural labour', the morale of the civilian 
must be kept high; an adequate food supply is one of the necessary 
factors in attaining this object. 

As regards other raw materials there is nO' weapon, article of 
maintenance, vehicle of transportation or means of coiTimiiiiica- 
tioii used in modern war which does not depend in soiiie, if not 
in all its aspects, on normal peace time industry. The great 
extent to i,vhicli the results of a modern campaign depend on an 
adequate supply of raw’ materials (in this connection the term 
raw materials includes synthetic products) can therefore be 
realised. 

Great Britain's weakness as regards food stuffs is well known., 
S,he imports some 6o per cent, of .her food, totalling twenty 
iiiillioii tons a year; 56 per cent, of her meat, 85 per cent. o.f her 
flour, 80 per cent, of her sugar and 85 per cent, of .her milk,, 
butter and cheese come from abroad. 

There are ample supplies of coal and iro,n in the country 
and large quantities of copper and rubber are found witliiii the 
Empire; but cotton and oil, especially the latter, are lacking. 
Great Britain uses over ten million tons of oil a year in peace, and 
her war needs will be greater. The amount whicli she can store 
or produce from her native coal is totally insiiffideiit, and the 
rece.nt troubles in Mexico have not made roatte.rs any easier. In 
respect of cotton, the situation is rapidly im,proving^ thanks to 
the Empire Cotton Growing Association. 

From, the above it can be seen that Britain is in no sense of 
the word self-contained. To balance this, her control, both 
physical and financial, over the sources of supply of several 
important raw materials such as coal, gives her great influence 
over neutrals in war, and increases t.he difficulties of .her eiie,mies. 
Great Britain has not in the past paid, much attention to synthetic 
products as she has always relied on her Imperial resources and 
the security of her communications. She is, however, now spend- 
ing considerable sums in the production of .motor spiri,t .from coal, 
gas and vegetable oils, and is also carrying out research in the : 
provision of power by means of wireless waves. 

France is an agricultural country and is well enough off .for 
food stuffs although she imports wheat. She is nearly sellsuffi- 
cient in coal, and has a surplus of iron with which she can pay 
for some of her chief imports which are oil, rubber,: cotton, and 
copper. Her oil supplies come from A,m.erica, Iraq,,'.Roumania 
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and RusNia. She is trying to find sources nearer home and is 
busy cxj>]<iititig what may be rich oil fields in Morocco. She is 
also engaged in tlie synthetic prexiuction of a motor spirit from 
ivood and charcoal. A French engineer has invented an apparatus 
called a “gasogene” for this purpose (mentioned in The Dangerous 
Sm by ".Salocombe”) and the Republic is spending large sums 
'Oil ils iievelopoient. 

In 11136 Germany started a four years’ plan to lessen her 
ilcpeiKk^iice on iiiiports of food stuffs and other raw materials. 
She iias a surplus of coal which is exported and a good supply 
of low grade iron ore which is, now being developed by a State 
c'oiiipaiiy, hut the country is entirely dependent on imports for 
eoftori, oil rubber and copper. The recent absorption of 
Ausiria has given Germany access to more raw materials; and it is 
dl>(> to l)e observed that she is more advanced than others in the 
produiiion of synthetic materials owing to experience obtained 
under coiiditic,nis of blockade in the Great War. 

lliaiiks U) Mussolini., Italy in 1935 was for the first time 
sellkcoiitaiiied in wheat; but she is still deficient in the essential 
raw materials, coal, iron, oil, copper, cotton and rubber. The 
•conquest of Abyssinia, may perhaps change this situation for the 
.future, as oil., coal and iron are said to be found, in the interior, 
.and cotton can be grown near Iwke Tana. But despite a great 
de\’elopmeiU, in liydro-electric plants, Italy is still in urgent need 
of coal, and imports ten million tons a year. Albania, for all 
iiilenis and purposes an Italian protectorate, is said tO' have oil 
tleposiis and an oil .refinery has been set up at A/allona. 
“Sanctions”’ gave a great fillip to t.he development of synthetic 
prodiicis bin, despite scientific efibrts, they are not sufficient for 
tiie increasing population. Italy has no surplus with which to 
bargain, and of all the Great Powers of Eii.rope is the worst placed 
as regards raw materials with the, exception of mercury and 
bauxite. 

’Fhe Soviet Government by .means of her two Five-Year Plans 
is aiming at self-sufficiency. At present she is partly dependent 
on inifairts Cor copper, and wholly dependent for rubber, but 
she needs no coal, iron, cotton. or oil .from ab,road. Of the last 
named commodity ..she has a largo -surplus with wliich to bargain, 
lli'r naiah'e supply of food stu.iis is now ample, a'iid.. great attention. 
K. being paid to synthetic products, especially rubber. 

Imhistria! Conditmis^An adequate supply of raw materials 
is, of little value unless ■ full and speedy use can be made of it. 
lo achieve this the factors -which are of importance as affecting 
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;t.he efficiency of industry., are harmonious labour coiulitioiis, 
capacious and up to date factories and plant, and ample supply of 
rskilied and iiiiskilied labour, and power of expansion combined 
with speed of production, 

Hamioiiioiis labour conditions imply good feeling beiweeii 
.employers and workers, adequate wages, dt'cciii lionsiiig and 
proper lioiirs of work. These are serious considerations in any 
.country where there still exists personal freedom aiid freedom of 
s|>eecii. The Great War proved that patriotism is no panacea 
.against labour troubles. Strikes were frequent in Great Britain, 
.aiicl the vexed question of dilution of skilled labour caused iiincli 
unrest and. a consequent falling off of production. P<jor wages, 
jo,ng hours of irork and similar factors give oppon uni lies lo 
.agitators who may be in the pay of the enemy. 

The value of modern factories and plant is ol:)vioi.is. Tlie 
production of present da\’ aircraft, tanks and technical weapons 
..demands highly efficient plants; makeshift and adapted machinery 
will not su,ffi,ce as the ensuing time lag cannot be afforded. Tlie 
lack of skilled labour will neutralise the advaniages ctmllarccl. 
by modern factories and plant. It is understood iJiai in i.he gveat 
.aircraft expansion which has recently taken place in Great Britain 
the chief difficulty has not been in finding rate material to make 
t,lie aircraft or the human material to ily them Inn the tecliiiical 
personnel to construct and maintain them. A reserve of skilled 
personnel is the product of years of training and cannot be 
improvised. The problem of man power is oiitvidc tlie scope of 
this paper, but it is obvious that man po.wer icjr war most be 
organised and that personnel must be placed where it is of the 
greatest value to the national machine. To enlist skilled work- 
jiieii and key-men unrestrictedly in the combatant branches ivoulci 
be folly. 

A study of the .history of the ministry of mimition.s or of any 
•of the other ministries started in the Great Wm" will make ilear 
the enormous expansion demanded in any iiaiiomd effort', This 
again is a matter for foresight in peace both in the lay-out of 
plants and in the provision of machinery as the time lag due lo 
improvisation .may be disastrous. 

Speed of production is affected -by the amoiini of scturiiv 
afforded the rvorkers from hostile attack,. This is dealt with, 
later under the heading ‘Vulnerability.'' The outstanding feature 
to be stressed cvhen .considering the conditions of industry is tiie 
vital importance of foresight -and national planning in peace. 
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i‘ioi» (he }»int of view of war a democracy suffers gi-eat dis- 
advantages ill respect of labour conditions compared with a total- 
iiai iaii state. In the latter workers who strike or do not produce- 
(he maximum output are given short shrift— under a democracy 
!!u-\ have (o be more gently handled. In Great Britain the 
piMsecuiion of a war unpopular with labour would probably suffer 
{■leal difficulties in the supply of war equipment and the trans- 
portation and maintenance of the fighting forces. This problem 
is not likely to arise in a country where there is no free public 
opinion. 

(fTirdt Britain has well equipped and modern factories and' 
plaiil.s, hut many of them are located in places vulnerable to air" 
attack. Her machinery is world famous, and with an ample- 
anti riosc supply of coal and electric power stations the provision 
of industrial power is excellent. 'The youth of the country 
{possess a natural aptitude for machinery. 

Ratimialisation and tlie niodern tendency to large combines- 
facilitate expaaisioii and speed of production, while the troubles- 
expansion in 1914 — 191.8 afford a solid basis of experience 
III general Great .Britain has enormous latent pote,ntialities in.. 
i.fidi..ist:ry; but to make the fullest use of it a. national o.rganisation,. 
as advocated by Mr. Churchill, is considered to be essential. 

The prese.nt labour conditions in France are not very satis- 
factory. T,here have been a large number of industrial and other" 
strikes, mainly of the *'sit down” variety in which the naval and 
coiiiriierciai sliipyards have been seriously affected. When, the 
Popular Front was in power several important concessions were 
given t.c> ivork.ers which may have to be modified in war. 

.As a democracy, France suffers from much the same disadvant- 
ages as G-reat Britain. But. she is well equipped wdth modern., 
plant and has a sufficient supply of labour, though being an 
agricultural country she might have a lack of skilled technical 
labour in time of expansion. Based on a national planning 
organisation of some years' standing, France has ivorked out the 
rcc|uiremenis of an economic inobilisation, and. is probably in 
advance of other democratic nations as regards powers of 
itxjxii'Lsion and speed of production. 

la all the totalitarian states—Germany, Italy and Russia— 
laliCHir lias been conscripted and industry organised on a national 
basis. The switch-over from peace to war conditi.ons wo-uld 
iin'olvc little dislocation. There is not likely tO' be any hold-up* 
of production by .labour in any of these countries, unless revolu- 
tion raises its head in the event, of -defeat. Germany before the"- 
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s'ise of Hitler had a powerful Cosninuiiist party. Tiioiigli tills 
is said to have been liquidated, its I'oots are probaiily still in 
existence. The same remarks apply tO' the Trotsky party in 
..Russia. 

All three countries are well equipped with riiodeiii factories. 
Clerriiany is well off in skilled workers, especially in tlie aircialt 
factories where her foresight in turning Iier energies earh' lo 
coininerciai living has borne good fruit. Italy has an anifilc 
..supply of skilled aircraft mechanics, sliipbuiiders and road makers. 
...Russia has a lower percentage of skilled workers, lint has recently 
improved her position in tins respect, 

ViiJ^neraJjiiity . — This factor can. be divided into liiree: 
'Vulnerability of the source of supply of raw materials; vulnerability 
mf raw iiiateriais en route to factories; and x-ulneiailiilitv of t.he 
factories themselves. 

It is clear that the first object must be to obtain cciiiirol 
.over the source of supply. This may be financial control, such 

as Great Britain has over the oil fields of Persia ami Iraq, or 

physical control. Financial control is obviously the less 
satisfactory as it may be of doubtful value in war. 

The safety of raw materials en route to factories is one of tlie 
.main considerations in the defence problems of all the Great 
Powders. Control of sources of supply is of little value if raw 
materials cannot reach the factories. Lines of coniiniinicatiori 
must be shortened or eliminated, and this means that I'aciories 

must be placed on or near the sources of supply. On the other 

Jiand these factories should be near the places whei*e ilu‘ finished 
product is required, that is near the naval, military and air .basts 
in time of war. 

Both labour and factories must be made as safe as possible 
'from hostile attack. Revealing figures are given in “Air Power 
and Cities'’ by Spaight of the effect of the Allied air attacks on 
the German industrial centres in the Rhine valley in iqil-iS. 
The mere threat of air attack causing the alarm signal is eiiougli 
10 effect a severe diminution of output; a series of attacks closely 
following each other can virtually close down production, though 
.little damage may be do^ne to the plant or personnel. Tin's faemr 
runs counter to the factor of accessibility mentioned a!)o\'c. Jt 
.may often be easy enough to hide or disperse factories., hut 
.are valueless without roads, railways or other coiiiiiiuiucations. 
.Another aspect of the vulnerability of faemries must be considered, 
i'iiat is the possibility of sabotage, and. the breakdown of produc- 
lion due to, faulty conditions of-' labour, already d,iscussecL This 
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f;it lu!" of \iiliiierabilit.y is a very serious one, and its iinpoitaiite 
HI i ie\^ of aerial attack is likely to iuciease. 

The sea ceiitraiity*^ of Great Britain is tveli known. Air 
iHiiiyHUi can never take the place of sea transpoif, though it 
]c,hS4,h its Inirden.f Upon the Navy and the Mercantile 
M.iilne, uiii! lo a lesser extent the Royal Air Force, depend the 
M\uiih ami niaiiiteiiance of the sea-borne comiiiiinicatioiis along, 
which pass the food and raw materials for Great Britain. In war 
these coniiiiiinicadons are used for the concentration and main- 
lenaiicc of the Empires forces. In contrast to the more easily 
pmfectcil inieriial land communications of other countries, these 
MM ioiiumiriications are now, owing to developments which have 
ou III red since the Great War, more vuinerabie than they have 
t;\cr been before. Despite the reduction of the G-ermaii Navy, the 
siipeiioiiiy of the Royal Navy over other navies of the world, has 
licireaseci and, so has the ratio of Great Britain's Mercantile^ 
Marine to ilie rest o.f the woricF shippiiig.x At the same time' 
file potentialities of air and submarine attack are greater. 

In the Mediterranean from 1914 — 18 t,iie losses of British- 
shipping were severe despite the fact that enemy submarines were 
feu- and had no .secure bases apart from Pola. Italy, in view of 
her aspirations to regain the mastery^ of the ''mare nostrum” of' 
tiie Romans, has enormously increased her naval strength of recent 
years. In the ivestern Mediterranean the Balearic Islands and 
hauiiiiiu foriii suitable air and submarine bases: in t.he middle 
!l!cdifeiraiicaii the naval and air bases in Sicily and Pantellaria 
tlireaien the narrow passage between Sicily and Cape Bon: and 
m the eastern .Mediterranean, the fortified bases of Rliod.es and 
Leros, in the Dodecanee, flank the entrance to the Suez Canal, 
ft seems most unlikely that in the face of Italian hostility our 

Island of ' England lies wholly in the sea and yet at the precise 
centre of all the lands of the earth. No other spot on the globe either 
fulfils or can ever be made to fulfil these, two conditions. Turn the globe- 
as you will, contrive and conE?i.der as you please, in the end the hard 
geographical fact will remain that England, alone of all the communities- 
of men, has the sea centrality of the worldf ’ The Strength of England, 
by Bowie. 

tSee Whitaker^ Almanac. All the aircraft of the world in twelve- 
months carried 114 million passengers and 20,000 tons cargo, the equiva- 
lent of 100,000 tons cargo. ' Great, Britain needs over one million tons a.. 
week. 

lAt the beginning of the^ tvrentieth century 50.2 per cent, of the 
world's steam and motor tonnage belonged to Great Bxitain; now it 
has fallen to 33.1 per cent. The Merchant Navy has declined by three- 
million tons gross i,ii the pasft five years—the number of merchant ships ^ 
ill 1914 was 9,240; it is? now 7j246 (figures 'from ‘.'British Merchant, Ship-, 
ping To-day”—/?. U. S. /. Joimial, February ' 1937). 
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trade routes in that sea could be maintaiiied witliuiit severe deiri- 
iTient tO‘ any oilensive action we might wisli to lake oinseh'es. 
Our naval and air forces must be left free to <'arry out am 
offensive role unhampered by protective duties, li ap|)ears there- 
fore that the Cape route must again, beco.iiie tiie highway Ittr 
our commercial shipping to the East in the e\'eni of hostilities 
in the Mediterranean, though the disadvantages caused by ihe 
longer distances and extra tonnage are obvious. Hiis does not 
imply that we 'can afford to abandon, the Mediterranean to any 
Poorer wishing to establish itself in Egvpt or Palestine. 

As regards other seas, Italy is forming a strong iia\-al Iiase at 
.M'assawa in the Red Sea, while tlie new Italian Empire in Africa 
gives her access to the Indian Ocean and side-steps Aden. In the 
Pacific, Japan by virtue of .her geographical pusitioii iJic 
predo,miiiant Power. 

In general, therefore, the sea communications ol’ Great Britain 
are considerably more vulnerable than in and the 

iiii plications of this .fact on h.e.r potvers of production .rniisl: be- 
realised. 

Turning to t.he vulnerability of her plants and .factories Great 
Britain's position has become worse as the potentialities of air- 
craft have increased. Formerly there were many advantages in the 
concentration of industrial works in Great Britain itseih where 
there ivas sufficient labour ^vitli ample coal and iron dose at lumd. 
Steps must now be taken to divsperse these factories. Key 
industries must be developed in the Dominions and India to meet 
requirements in any theatre of war, and to ensure that die burden 
on sea communications is lightened. India is the of)\ious liase 
for any w'ar east of the Mediterranean; the first steps were taken 
with the establishment of an Indian Stores Department i,n. ,,1,92:2, 
and the post of Master-General of Supply in 1924. Tlic United 
Kingdom, India, and all t.h,e Do:min ions now lane Principal Sup* 
ply Officers' Committees working in close touch with each other 
and with civil industries in their .respective couinries. Tfie basis 
has, therefore, been prepared in pe,ace for liaison in war hetuc*eti 
Service recjiiirements and i,ndustry. Each Dominion is ready 10 
undertake that production for which it , is- best fitted through 
availability of labour, raw materials and power. 

F,rance’s sources of supply and, industrial areas can be 
attacked, by air from bases in Germany, .Italy and Spain. The 
minerals of Lorraine lie close 'to- the frontier, as also the coal- 
mines and iron ore of Northern France. 
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Tile sources of supply in Africa can be iiieiiaced by native 
iniresi, bat Led, in the case of T unisia and Algeria, be an Italian 
jinaisioii I'nnii Libya or the sea. 

1 lie main iiuerests of France lie in her sea comiiiiiiiicatioiis 
ttilh her African Empire. Her land and air comiiiiiiiicatioir with 
depend largely upon Spain. The shortest route b}' land 
is via Alath'id, Algecinis and Spanish Morocco, while French air 
ser\-ici:s norniaiiy halt at Barcelona and Alicante. Whoever holds 
die Straits of Gibraltar can separate the French Mediterranean and 
Atlantic fleets, and a scheme is now being considered to carry out 
llie old, project of joining the two seas along the course of tiie 
( diiial dti Midi, via Bordcaiix-Toiilotise-Narboniie. The sea 
coiiiiiiiudcalion between the south of France and her African 
jKissessions is the shortest one and the one best sert'sd by her 
Afrioin railways; but is also the one which can be the most easily 
thi'eaumed fiv Italian bases. The journey from the Atlantic ports 
■Ilf Id-aiiii; to those of Africa, Fort Lyautey, Capablance and 
Agadir, is longer and would use up much valuable shipping. 

Tiie sea route by which oil comes to France from Tripoli 
ill S)i:ia is an. important one, and is exposed to attacks from the 
Italian bases in Rhode and Leros. Witii regard to comniiinica* 
tioiis with Iiiclo-China, France has realised the difficulty of 
supply from Europe, and in Tonki.n steps have been taken so to 
organise the colony that it can be independent of overseas imports. 
'Certain industries have been subsidised, and the railway to 
Yurinan Fu taps the Yaiigtse valley. 

GeriiiaiiyY native sources of supph' are open to air attack 
from tiie east, south and west, but she has ample spa-ce in which 
to disperse them and her road and rail communications are 
cxceflciu. T’iie loss of her colonial Empire has released Germany 
from the problem of securing a lengthy sea route. She imports 
large cjuaiitities of cereals and oil from the Daniibian countries 
as well as copper, lead and bauxite, and her coiniiiunicatioiis with 
■these countries have been improved by the absorption of Austria. 

Italy^s long coast-line and lack of breadth, la}^s her hom.e 
factories open to hostile attack fro.m ships and sea-borne aircraft. 
The conquest of . Abyssinia has increased her ove,rseas commit* 
iiieiits. Italy’s efforts to gain supremacy in the Mediterranean 
have already been mentioned, but she must still be prepared if 
she fights Great Britain, to be cut o-ff fro.m ail ivaters outside, the 
inland sea. Even there Greece and Turkey, especially the latter, 
are suspicious .neighbours in the east; Cyprus and Alexandria 
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.menace the route to the Red Sea and Libya, and the recent 
M'ontreiix Coiiveiition makes possible the presence :0£ a Soviet 
fleet froiii the Black Sea. Italy is, howe\'er, supreme in ilie 
.Adriatic and can close this sea at the narrow gale hciweeu 
Brindisi and Albania. Her communications with the latter 
•coiiritry are secure, though there may be possibilities of air atiac'k 
.iToiii bases in Greece and Yugoslavia. 

The commimications of Russia are internal, and security is, 
therefore, easy to ensure. The Russian Far Eastern Anii\ can 
now be said to be self-contained since bases have been formed in 
Eastern Siberia where natural resources, !>ot!i agriciiluira! and 
industrial, have been greatly developed. Reinernbcriiig the 
lessons of 1905 the Soviet Government has doubleuratket! cite 
Trans-Siberian Railway, thus facilitating the supply of per.-st,„n'niel 
.and material from western Russia if required. Russiids vidiici'- 
..ability in war lies in the possibility of internal inire^i ami sal)oiagc 
combined witii a national inability as shown by past liistory to 
maintain administrative efficiency. It is po.ssible, of Goii.i:"se, tliiit 
this latter failing was the monopoly of classes which have now 
been liquidated. 

Natio'fial Planning, — In a war of the first magnitude concen- 
tration of effort is essential for victory. Every phase of the 
.nation’s life must come under a central control — .man |,,>(:)W'er, food 
siippiy, finance, mimitions, shipping, railway and road transport, 
propaganda, and insiira.nce. Economic mobilisation is as neces- 
.sary on the outbreak of tvar as mobilisation, of the armed .forces, 
and requires even more detailed planning and organisation in 
peace. This fact has already been recognised by riiaiiy countries, 
.and such organisation is inherent in the totalitarian states. 

It has been suggested that national planning presii[)poses a 
war of endurance, and that a lengthy war is unlikely in \iew of 
the slaughter and destruction which modern weapons can ii4)w 
encompass. Those who prophesy this envisage a war of a .few 
■weeks’ duration, a,nd. maintain that national planning for expan- 
sion is, tlie.refore, a waste of time, since it can only prolong the 
agony. This view seems opposed to the lessons of hisiorv .iiu! 
common-sense. In 1914 the same belief was held by both sides, 
but antidotes were found. to nety weapons and mankind’s powers 
of endurance and adaptability . exceeded all expcctaiions. Ewiii.s 
'Oi the last fenv months have not borne out the claims that whole 
cities would be blotted out in a few hours and all navies siiiiL in 
,a few days by aircraft. Madrid, Barcelona and Canton still exist, 
.and Chinese aircraft ha.ve done little damage to Japanese men-oh 
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wav even at anchei-. In Spain tanks have proved \ery vulnerable- 
l" i .nni lank \re;(pons. jSaiional plannint^’ is the cjiily means of 
the f'u!l prudut tive po\rer.s of a nation, and it is a 
h.;-,,: u! tilal iinpi;n:ui<;:c when considering the productive^ 

a coiuiiry. 

Whin llie British reariTiament programme was started irr 
ityii;, tenaiii steps were taken, such as the appointment of a 
Defence :\li!i!S!:er and the setting up of a lh)od Department 
uihiiu ilie Board of Trade and a national organisation for air- 
4 Kill iiiaiiiii'acture. Pon’erful advocates have stressed the need 
foi a Minister of Siipplv, but this has not been agreed to by the- 
Choveiiiiiien!. The country lias tlie experience of 191.4 — 

1)01 k om l}Ul outwardly little seems to have been done in conn 
parisoi'i witii otfier counii'ies. T’o trust to the time-honoured.' 
Iiahil of “inuddiing through” with, all the time lag it involves- 
seems criminal folly. 

In past wars Cfreat Britain, has ahvac's relied on her powers- 
of improvisation, backed b\' her great material and financial 
resources. For such imp.ro visation she has rec|iiired. time, and' 
tills has been given her by the bravery and tenacity of her aniiecl 
forces. She has never been prepared for a war, but has had to 
make her preparations behind the sure shield of her navy, while- 
her regular army has been sacrificed in bearing the brunt of the 
enemv attacks.^ .Wit.h the advent of aircraft this traditional 
policy offers little hope of success. It is common knowledge that 
any cha.nce of victory over Great Britain recedes the longer she is- 
alio'U'ed to organise and draw upon her gi-eat resources. An iiiime-- 
(.iiate air offensive against her industrial areas, and communica- 
lions may be confidently expected. To minimise the effects of" 
.siicfi an attack, national planning is necessary on a large scale. 
Adequate precautions will take time and will increase deiiiaiids- 
on raw materials and industry. 

As regards France it may be said that for several years she 
lias recognised the necessity for economic mobilisation and 
national })lariiiing, and no-w has a complete organisation ready to* 
be pill into action in the event of war. 


1916 Lloyd George informed an Ainerica.n Press correspond- 
ent: '‘There is neither clock nor calendar in the British Army to-day. 
Time is the least vital factor. Only the result counts, not the time con- 
sumed in achieving it It took England t-wenty years to defeat Napoleon... 
and the first fifteen of the^ were. black with British defeats. It will not., 
take so many years to win. this war, but whatever time is required., it:., 
vvill be doney*---IFc?r il/cm.orr.y, 'Yol. 11. ■ 
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All the totalitarian states are orgatnised on the assiiriipaoii 
that I he prime finiction. of industry and agiicailture is lo 
sireiigtlien. the country for war. Industrv and agric ill Hire a,rc 
hiiili into the national structure, and their poteiitialii}' .strengtlr 
ciicc! !)}■ \'arioiis four and hve-year plans. The advantage tluis 
gained over democratic states in the early phases of war is liard 
overestimate. 

Financial Resources, — The advantages conferred on prrKliic*' 
tive power by good credit based on financial strerigtii are so ohvi- 
oils as to call for little comment. The financial control of foreign 
sources of supply has already been mentioned. Whenever needed 
raw materials, machiiiery, iiiaiiiifactiired goods, wea|>ons and war 
equipment can be bought without difficulty, l.oans can be ar-, 
ranged, outside labour engaged, and sources o-f' suppl\‘ and raw 
materials exploited. 

It iiitist be realised, howenor, tlnit while the smaller nations' 
generally depend on foreign, financial backing l>efore (he} laii 
contemplate hostilities nO' Great Power has ever been |>re\"ented 
fro,m fighti,ng a campaign Iiecause site could not' airoul lo do so, 
Prophecies as to the financial breakdmvn of Gierman}' shortly^ 
after the start of the Great War, and of Italv after the coin- 
mencemeiit of the Abyssinia.n campaign ivere co,mpletely wrong. 

In a totalitarian state, in direct contrast to^ a democracy^ 
.many a so-called economic laiv is flouted with. iiTqmnity, Bic- 
tutors can prevent the flight of capital, can create i.iiternal credit 
b}' propaganda and can |)ay .for imports by t.ransacti.!ig outside' 
business on a system of barter. It still remains to be seen licnv 
long external credit can be maintained b}’ such, methods. 

The firuincial strength of Great Britain is tveil know'ii. 0 .!.i.e- 
of the banker nations of the world, her credit stood the test of' 
the 1959—31 depression belter than t.h.at of a.ny other co'iu'itry. 
The .Empi.re is the largest producer of gold, in the ivoiid, and 
Imiidon. is still the financial centre of the world's markets. As- 
!on,g as the. present capitalist system exists the financial supremacy 
of Great Britain stands assured. 

In contrast, French finances . have for years been in the 
doldrums. Being a democracy Franc:e cannot settle her inieriial 
rniaiiciai troubles by the simple methods used in a toialiiarian state. 
Despite this, however, her natural resources and lioardecl gold 
ivoiikl enable her in war, for a period at least, to Inn ivtiai she 
needs, and to obtain loans. 

The internal ..credit of Germany is me.rely a. matter of mani- 
'pulatiom .As , regards external credit she lias e.mployed a system 
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ul haiuir With siux'essfyl resuits. Great qiiaiitities of raw mate- 
!!.ii aie i!ii|Kni,ed fi'oiii the coinitries in the I)aniil3e basin, and 
lieui '4 uaahie to pay for these in cash she pays in merdiandise, 
iiKiiLsliuil machinery, and iiiaiuifactured goods of all kinds. By 
tl'ifs iiHihfii of coniiiierciai penetration Germany has now a 
iloiiiiii.iiii ill Yugoslavia anti Bulgaria, and is increasing her 

lui.inciai grip ihroiigiiout soutlveastern Europe. She has also 
icdmeii her irilerna! standard -of living, thereby decreasing the 
ileiiiaiid [or imported goods. 

Tile hiiaiiciai state of Italy is hard to determine, but it is 
ciiiiie posMl>Ie that it is not as unfavourable as is sometiiiies 
imagined. Iiiicrnal credit is a niatrer of inaiiipiiiation as with 
C*eriiiaii\; Exiernal credit is a more difficult matter owing to the 
latk of iialive resources and the heavy external expenditure of 
rc‘U‘iif u‘ais. The recent capital levy was an effort to restore 
liiuuices damaged by the large sums spent on the exploitation of 
Ahxssiiiia and the maintenance of tiie legionaries in Spain. By 
reducing the standard of living, increasing the internal prodiic- 
lioii of food stuffs, instituting hydro-electric power schemes, and 
siilisidisiiig synthetic products, dependence on imports has been 
greatly decreased. If, as is hoped, gold-mines -exist in the interior 
of Abyssinia, a welcome fillip will be given to the external finances 
of Italy. 

By means of her two five-year plans Russia has built up an 
industrial inachine sufficieiit for her normal needs. At the price 
■of.' Caoiinc she has paid for industrial imports with agTiciiitural 
products. She has very few Ibreign hivestments and her com- 
irieixial tlebts have been reduced. Russia is the second largest 
gold |>rodiu:er in the world and possesses large untapped resources 
ii! Siberia. She can thus find gold to buy the few imports she 
iitx'ds, and her internal credit is state controlled. As long as her 
present policy of avoiding large scale foreign expansion holds 
good, the iiiiaiicial resources of the country seem, favourable. 

I'he writer realises that there are many factors affecting pro- 
dutliw capacity 'which have not been mentioned, but a paper of 
this nature caiiiiot be exhaustive. It is hoped that sufficient has 
!x;eii put fc nward to show that a nation’s w'ar strength cannot be 
divorced Itoih, her industrial strength. While, it, is ejuite possible 
to be iricluslrially one of the most powerful nations and at the 
same time one of the weakest 'in respect of fighting forces, a posi- 
tion to which at one- time Great Britain seemed, to aspire, the 
•toin'ersc in these days is not true. It is now iiiipossible to gain 
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even a short-lived supremacy as a warrior nation wiihout ;iii iiiclus-' 
trial foiiiidatioii. This industrial foundation, if it is one tvhicli 
is to be capable of bearing the great burden of a na tit mat \vin\ 
must be strongly formed and of solid structure built, uhli the 
proper materials. This demands well-conceived and far-seeing 
architecture planned and carried out in times (.if peace. Owing 
to the rapidity of air attack which can be expected to o|>c!i 
hostilities, no dependence can be placed on iriipicwisaiion in war. 
'T¥ise is he who looks forward/’ and wise the iiaiiori wliidi carries- 
this motto into practice. 
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By *'Crank'' 

Happily for an already overburdened iiiimanity it is only on 
ja.iic iKxasions that I am constrained to seize my pen, and still 
n,orc rare is it: for any editor to print any such efliision. I feel, 
]]o\ve\-cr, that there are certain points arising from the recent 
.article by my old friend, ‘'Museum Piece/* which merit considera- 
As it is presumably the policy to iiiedianize all British 
Cm-ah'v units in India, it is only proposed to deal in this article 
with the Jiidiaii cavalry distributed as at present in three groups 
ea.c!i of six active and one training regiment, with particular re.fer- 
tnc:c io liic suggestions made by “'Museimi Piece/’ 

Stated brieflv, the suggestion is that the re:maii:iiiig sixteen 
liorsed regiments shall be reorganized so that each shall contain 
one light tank and tliree sabre squadrons; the latter to be 
.re*eq nipped so as to render them more mobile when dismounted, 
ill of the very able arguments put forward, it is felt that the 
:niixing of tlie light tank and the horse in the same unit is open 
to very grave objections which .more than oiuu'eigh any advantages 
which might result. The complications which would ensue from 
tills organization are many, of wii.ich only a few tvill be mentioned. 

Recruit training , — The officer co„mmanding the training 
vegiiiieiit will have to compete wdth recruits for up to six 
rnetliaiiizcd squadrons each of a different unit, and up to eighteen 
Iiorsed scjuadirms sp,read over six units. Would the training be in 
a '‘media iii/etl ’idng” and a "horsed wing/* or tvoiild each training 
srpaulfcra deal with both types of recruit? Another alternative 
wniild lie to l:iave a .niechaoized depot to train recruits for the 
liglir, lank squadrons, ivhile the training regiment of the gi'oiip 
deals uiili the recruits :for the horsed squadrons — most unsatis- 
i’liciory as the o-f!icer commanding the active regiment would, have 
to deal wiili two recruit finding units instead of one. 

Training within the regiment . — The commanding officer of 
I he at'iivc regiment,, who already has quite erioiigii to do,, would 
lune to go into the details of the tactical handling of light tank 
ojiiatlroiiN and. horsed squadrons. This in itself is pe.rhaps no 
grave 4;>bjectic>!i; but what is worse he will have to^ supervise the 
i raining in, and handle, the following weapons: machine-guns 
and aminank guns in- light tanks, and possibly also their equiva- 
lent on horses; Tight machine-guns; rifles; lua}Oiiets; pis tols~a 
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lloiig list. . In addition, there will be the differing types uf signal 
recjiiireiiieiits for the light tanks and the horsed si|uadrc)as. 

Allotment of classes , — ^Will one class thimighoiii cadi gnnip 
be chosen to be turned into light tank squadrons, or will diileiciit 
.■cias.s..es in each active regiment be cho-sen? Before the firsi a! let na- 
tive is adopted, the reaction on the: classes not ciiosen. and any 
possible political repercussions must be considered; the second 
ailternative must further complicate matters for tin, officer corn- 
iiianding tlie training regiment. 

Movement , — For strategical and. peace time ti:ai,i;iiog inarches 
the problems of the unit commander 'will be gravely coiriplicatcd 
if one of his squadrons can march loo miles a day at an tu'erage 
pace of miles per hour, while the remaining t,Iirce march ;.]« 
to 40 miles a day at 5 .miles per hour. To make the liorsed 
'Squadrons march at the same pace as the light tanks is iiiipossihic; 
to tie the tanks closely to the horsed squadrons is uneconomical; 
perhaps the solution is for the light tank squadrons r>Hh 10 inarch 
■every other or every third day! For tactical movement on the 
battle-field the difference in circuit of action and pace 11 light not 
be so great; but all the same there must be differences whicl'i w'ili 
not make matters any easier for the unit coiiiiiiarider. 

Tactical handling . — The fact that one quarter of the regi- 
ment has certainly greater range, and in a number of cases greater 
.speed, must lead to greater dispersion, with an increaseil danger 
.of: resultant lack of control. Will the unit comiiiander reiiuiiii 
with his three horsed squadrons while the light tank sqiiiulioo 
goes ofl:—tl:ius separating liiinself from the most powtiiiil part of 
iiis iiiiit, indeed from the only portio.ii which possesses any puiiili; 
or will he accempany the light tank scpiadron on, what iria\' lit a 
wide circuit thus running* the risk of divorcing himself from 
riiimericaliy the greater part of his' command? Botii alieriiaiives 
seem inadvisable. The suggestion seems, to regaol the light tank' 
.sc|iiadroi:i. as existing solely to protect the three nioiiined squad- 
rons; o.r that it shall be used in a manner somewliui siiiiiiar 
that in which ‘‘I*"' tanks are used. For this light tanks are .not 
litted eitiier in armament or speed. 

Financc.—WQ all know only too well the exieui in ivliiili 
cverydiing in .India, 'and more particuiaiiy the Dii'ciiu* Seiiiccs, 
arc circumscribed . by ' finance. -Will not tite mixed regimciii 
organisation cause an impossible. increase in the ruiiiiiiig exj)enscs 
of the Indian cavalry? It- ■would demand largely increased 
‘‘iiiecliaiiized installations/’- with little, or no compensating 
,, reduction ill' tlie. ’hnounted.. installations.’' or iraiisport to maintain 
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ilic lior^cc! units. From this point of view alone, is the suggestion 
praciiciil jKilitics? 

Ii: is claimed that the horse and the light tank are comple- 
and that ground reconnaissance for tanks is better done 
if hoili are of liie same unit. Both of these, though true, are 
overstatements, and the first, if carried to its logical conclusion,, 
would almost mean the inclusion in each unit of artillery as well! 
Co-operation of arms and mutual assistance is necessary at all 
times,, and can be achieved by working together and by careful, 
training; it is not necessary to lump together in one unit every- 
tiling timt may be recpiired. The desired result can be achieved 
i)V including the various arms in balanced proportions within 
ibri! unions, not within units. .If the powers that be decide that 
the fuairc role of the Indian Army calls for both, mechanized 
and horsei,! cavalry, let us by all means have both types in. the" 
t|i.iaiu.ides dictated by the role and permitted by finance. But 
let tlie units be homogeneous as regards pace and armour, and 
not,, to misc|iiote Kipling— 

“a kind of a ruddy liarumplirodite'’ 

“horseman and tankman too.’' 

Having demolished to our own satisfaction (though periiapS' 
not to his) the case for the mixed regiment put forward by 
“Museum Piece,” let us examine his views on light tanks to see 
'whether these vehicles have not been painted in darker colours' 
than they deserve. He bases his antipathy tO' any considerable- 
con version of Indian cavalry to light tanks on three main factors: 
their sensitiveness to ground, the difficulty of detailed gi'ouiid: 
reconnaissance, and the chance that enough suitable men will nor 
be available to find crews. Admittedly light tanks are sensitive" 
to gToimd,, but there can never be a vehicle which will gO' every- 
where at ail times; t,Iiere must be some places where the ligiit 
tank cannot go and cavalry can go, but the converse equally 
applies. His imaginary conversation between the two rival pro- 
tagonists rather stresses conditions on, the North-West Frontier. 
Is not tliis a slightly parochial outlook: is the Indian Army 
ahvays to fight on the Frontier and nowhere else; is it never 
likely to be required to take its part elsewhere with other forces 
of the -Empire; are we justified in keeping comparatively large- 
nuiiibers of horsed cavalry .solely for. use on the .Frontier? In 
the particular instance cited cavalry would be most u.seful in- 
piqueting the low foot-hills of %vide valleys, but is it beyond the- 
.boimds of . possibility .that the duty could be done ,by men in 
carriers— -if .possible armoured? So far the sole ' w’-eapon' of, the 
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tribesman is the rifle, had lie some macliine“gim.s or light machine- 
guns the ■ position of the cavalry would not be cjiiiie so happy. 
Equally had he some anti-tank weapons the position of the tanks 
would not be so comfortable! Recent operations on the Froiiiier 
have shown the great value there of - light tanks, and even the 
comparatively old ones noiv available liave shotvii tlieir cross- 
country capacity to be gTeater than was expected. It any further 
mechanization of Jndian cavalry is to be carried out, it is to be 
hoped that the iiiachines issued will be the iietvest and best which 
can be obtained; the army, in .India lias suffered too long from 
obsoIesce.n£ niaterial. This, combined 'with training, forethoiigiil 
and measures to palliate the defects from, wliicli no instrument., 
can be free/ must go far to diminisit the sensiti\'eiiess to ground 
on which. ‘■'Museum Piece" hangs so much of his argiiiiient. 

The difficulty of detailed reconnaissance is one which sounds 
very nice at first but will hardly bear close examination. Except 
at night, or within a thick wood or village— wiien. in any case tlie 
patrol will have tO' dismount .-from its vehicle, be it liorsed or track- 
ed carrier — detailed reconnaissance does not, -entail going so close 
to one's enemy that it is possible to determine whether or not .he 
has a red nose! In nine -cases out of ten it consists .in a patrol 
being fired on from so.me feature at a greater or less range: con- 
ditions are seldom so favourable that a partol can. reach its 
objective unseen; since reconnaissance consists largely of dratviiig 
fire, surely — given equal or nearly equal cross-country capaiaty-- 
one is no worse off in an armoured carrier tlian on a horse, more 
particularly since if necessary fire can. !:ie o-pened from a carrier? 

The theory that the type of man now 'enlisted into Indian 
cavalry cannot be turned in large numbers i'iito a medianized 
cavalry-man, is one upon which the opinions of the officers co-i-ii- 
manding 15t.l1 D. C. O. .Lance.rs and Scinde Plorse W'Ould be botli 
valuable and interesting. Fro-111 what has bee.n heard die men of 
both units are taking to the new conditions extremely well: but 
it is felt that the comraancling officers would with, all jiistiiicatioii 
.resent most strongly any suggestion that their. men are in any wav 
inferior i.!i type to those of the o-ther sixteen regimeiils. Altliougli 
of the same good stock, the average recruit of the preseiir day 
when he ioins is considerably better educated than, that uf Hvciit}', 
or even ten years ago. Admittedly .his education is by no means 
complete, -but if taken as he will be from the day he joins and 
properly taught there seems no reason why he should not be cap- 
able of driving a tank and firing a machine-gu.!i therefrom. This 
will -be one of the most- i:mporta-nt duties of tlie training units. 
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llu‘ Iat:k of educatiou of the potential rank and file 

if j)io|Mii\ handled ran be only a bogey and no serious obstacle 
■hi I'liriiier iiieiJia.ui/.a! ion. ft is fully realised that there is a type 
of |a;r;soiine! Icjr wfioni greater ednealioii is reqiiireck and for 
wl'ioiii it iNfiy (note the stress) be necessary to g*o to the town, 
raiJicr iliaii the village; these, .liowever, will be the artificers w.hose 
pixm’iice will f>e maintenance and repair rather than actual 
fighting. 

liitherto t,hese rietes seem to have been dia,metrically opposed 
tf) ilrose of “.Museum Piece:” but for his suggestions regarding the 
re-eqiiipiiient of 'any horsed units remaining there can be nothing 
I'Hii j)rafse. Armed and equipped in this way, they could act 
iiiouiiieil, dismounted, or even (if required) get inside a tank as 
relief inachine-gimners! With tins and similar ends in v.iew, 
pi'riiKlica! attachments to the mechanized units of personnel of 
all ranks from the horsed units would be most valuable. 

No orgaiii/ation can ever be ideal; we must aim at the best 
which can 'Ire devised to do the job in hand, with the money 
available. If mechanized cavalry can , fulfil equally well at a 
lower cost the roles likely to fall to it, the retention of large 
numbers of horsed cavalry is not justifiable. If the role of the 
Iiidian Army is likely to require some horsed cavalry, this could 
be met 1))' letaining a small nucleus of regular horsed units, and 
training and equipping Indian States Forces' units on similar lines 
to increase die numbers; though whether the rulers of states would 
react favourably to the idea of turning their cavalry regiments into 
“iiioun ted gangsters” is impossible to say! 

The fact, however unpleasant it may be, has to be faced that 
mechanization has come to stay. Further mechanization of the 
Iiidiaii cavalry seems possible, or rather probable; but there is no 
reason why it should .not be in every way a success. If there, are 
to be cii,ffe,ren,t types of unit, e,g._, light tanks and armoured cars, 
it sfiould be arranged if possi'ble for complete units to be inter- 
(.hanged periodically so that an officer may, at least once in .his 
career, serve with each type. For the rest, let there be the best 
vehicles oluainable, plenty of them to train with so that interest 
may not l')e allowed to flag, and above all the will on the part of 
all ranks to make the new regime a success, 
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A FORGOTTEN CAMPAIGN 
The Capture of Kandy, 18.15 
By Major M. E. S. Laws, m.c.,, 

Of, the .Br,idsh Army’s numerous campaigns. , in t.iie .East none 
has been so completely neglected by the military historian as the 
Ceylon War of 1815. Few published works mention ilns campaign 
and even Fortescue’s monumental History of the British .•\riii}' 
gives but ,£ew details. In fact the only sources of information 
concerning the Kandyan War are the Colonial Office l.ettei Books, 
Regimental Muster R,olls and the .Proceedings of the Prize (]oiu 
mittee, all of wh.ic,ii are kept in the Public Record. Olfice, London. 
Yet the campaign, though bloodless and short, deserves considera- 
tion as an excellent example of the careful prcyiaratioii necessary 
to overcome the difficulties of fighting in a mountainous and 
almost unknown country in a tropical cliinate. 

During the summer of 1.795 a force from India under Colonel 
J. Stuart stormed Trincomalee, and in February 1796 the Dutch 
surrendered their settlements in Ceylon to Britain. Two years 
later the new colony was transferred from the administrative 
coniroi of the East India Company to that of the Colonial 
Before the Royal troops had relieved the' Company’s units how- 
ever, war broke out with the King of Kandy -wIki bad remained 
in control of t,h,e whole of the interior of the island. A Brldsli 
force advanced and captured Kandy without serious difficult}'., but 
in June 1805 the garrison w.hich had been left in the city was 
attacked and iiiassaci^d almost to a mam Tlie war dragged on 
for nearly two years and only came to an end when the British 
decided to leave the Kandyans undisturbed. 

For the next ten yea.rs the situation remained more or less 
iinchaiiged, with die British in, control of the coastal region anil 
t.he Kandyans supreme in the interior. But towards the end of .i8r,| 
raids into British territory became frequent and the atiitiicle of 
die King of Kandy more arrogant. By his cruelty and i>j>pre.ssloii 
die latter had driven even his own submissive peo|>!e !nic.> revolt 
am! the Ck>vernor and Commander-imChief of Ccnlon, (ieiierai 
Sir Robert Brownrigg, applied to London .for permission io iiiRicr- 
lake punitive measures wdien they became necessary. Behire a 
reply could be received' an incident occurred ' which made war in- 
eviiable. On goth October 181.4 .ten Britis.h suhiects were arrested 
by the Kandyans, barbarously miutilated and driven hack over tiie 
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frontier' witli their severed arms, noses and ears tied round their 
iiei:ks., Iiicredil)le tlioiigh it sounds, two of these wretched men 
sin’u'vtti to tell their story to the British authorities, and General 
Browiirigg iriimediately began preparations to avenge the outrage. 

■file garrison at Ceylon at tiiat time consisted of the following 
iinJts: 

Royal Artillery 

Captain. R. F. Ckaveland’s Company, Battalion. R.,A. (now 
i^tli Field Battery R.A.)— at Trincomalee. 

Captain W. T. Skinner’s Company, fith Battalion R.A. (now 
,12 til Medium Battery R.A.)— at Colombo. 

Captain |, W. KettleiveU’s Companv, htii Battalion R.A. at 
Galle. ^ ' 

Infantry 

H. M'As ,19th Foot (now ist Battalion, Tlie Green Howards)— 
at Trincomalee. 

FL M 7 s 7grd, Foot (now and Battalion, The Black Watch) — 
at Colombo. 

I St and and Ceylon Regiments — at Colombo. 

y^rd Ceylon Regiment — at Trincomalee. 

4tii Ceylon Regiment — at Galle. 

The Ceylon Lascars — in detachments. 

The Ceylon Gun Lascars — three divisions, one attached to 
each artillery company. 

The I St a.nd 2nd Ceylon Regiments enlisted Malays, and the 
g^rd and 411,1 Regiments Caffres. 

The interior of Ceylon is mountainous and at that time was 
covered with, thick jungle. There were but three or four indiffer- 
ent tracks leading to Kandy and much of the country beyond the 
British frontier was practically unexplored. The Kandyans, though 
of little lighting value, were adept at guerilla warfare and notorious 
for cunning and treachery. The climate of the interior was 
know,!! to be luihealthy and the Kandyan provinces were reputed 
to be unable to provide supplies for the invading force. Tlie 
jiroldcan of despatching an expedition into the interior was there- 
fore a difficult one, since it i.nvolved the eventual subjugation of 
a territory of about seventeen thousand square miles. , At the time, 
the news of the peace with France had not readied Ceylon and it 
was 1,11 co,nseqiieiice essential that adequate garrisons should be 
left to hold the three chief ports, Colombo, Trincomalee and. 
Galle. On 21st November 1814 Robert Browmrigg issued a 
long order giving minute details of the organization of the 
expeditionary .force for ' operations against . Kandy, but his instruc- 
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tioiis were amended in General Orders of 29111 Xoveiiibcr, when 
news of the peace witli France reached the island. 

The British, commander decided to adopt wjiiiewliai iimiNmd 
tactics and to iiiarcli on Kandy in eight divisiotis coiiiprisirio' 'i 
total of less than four thousand Fighting men. 

The troops were organized as follows: 

1st Draision .. — Major HooF,, and Ceylon Regimeiit, 

Captain SkiniierX Company, 6th Battalion K.A— (Beiacln 
iiieiit — one officer and twelve men, one i-pdr. gtiii and one 
4 2/5" howitzer). 

Ceylon gun Lascars — 4 N.C.O.s and 20 iascars. 
ygrd Regiment. — Half conipany. 

I St Ce}ion Regiment — One company. 

2 lid Ceylon Regiment' — One company, 
coni /Jinw'ion.— Lieut.-Colonei O’Comicl, 73rd Regiment. 
Captai,i.i Skinner’s Company, 6ih Battalion R.A, — (Dctachiiient 
of one officer, 23 men, one i-pdr. gun, and two 42/r/' 
howitzers). 

Ceylon Gun Lascars— 4, N.C.O.s and 30 iascars, 

73rd Regiment — wo companies. 

1st Cieylon Regiinent — One company. 

2iid Ceylon Regiment — Three companies. 

Ceylon Pioneers — One company. 

Total: 751 all rnnhs, 

yd Dmsk)}i~Miipr Kelly, 4tii Ceylon .Regimerii. 

Captain Kettkweli’s Conipany, 6th Battalion R.A. — (One 
officer, 13 men, one i~pdr, gun, and one 42/5" howitzer). 

Ceylon Gun Lascars— (One Indian officer, two N.C.O.s and 
20 iascars). 

73rd Regiment" — One company. 

1st Ceylon Regiment' — One company. 

4tii Ceylon Regiment— One company. 

Ceylon Pioneers— Detachment of 75 men. 

Medical ' Establishment — One surgeon and one dispenser- 
Total: 402 all ranks. 

4.HT Division, — Lieut. -Colonel Gaels,,' 73rd Regiment. 

, Captain KettlewelFs Company, '6th Battalion R.A.— (One 
. officer, 19 men, one i-pdr. gun and one 4 2/7/^ howitzer). 
Ceylon Gun Lascars— (One Indian officer, tw^o N.C.O.s and' 
30 iascars). , 

73rd , Regiment— One company. 

' isl Ceylon Regiment — Two companies. ' 

4th Ceylon Regiinent— Two com^panies. 
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C:i:\hiri Fkineers— Detachinent of io6 iiien. 

.Mixliral Establisliiiient— One surgeon and two dispensers. 

Total: 64^ all ranks. 

f^ih Dhisi(m.,~~-M-d\ox McKay, 3rd Ceylon Regiiiieiit. 

i , a plain C’leaveland's Company, 4th Battalion R,A.-~-~(Oii€ 
ulliccr, 16 men, one 3-pdr. gun, one 4 iioiwitzer and 
one coliorii). 

Cevloii Gun Lascars — (One Indian officer, twO' N.C.O.s and, 
30 lascars). 

1 9I li Regimen t — One-and-a-bal£ conipaiiies. 

3rd Ceylon Regiment — One-and-a-liaif companies, 

Cevion Pioneers — Detachment of loe men. 

Medical Establislunent~One dispenser. 

Total: 445 ail ranks. 

6ik Dwiskm.—-LlmtrColoml Raynsford, ipth Regiment. 

Ca,ptai.r:i Cleavelands Company, 4tli Battalion R.A. — (One 
offioer, 15 men, one 3-pdr. gun, one 4. 2/5" howitzer and one 
coiiorn). 

1911.1 Regiment — One-and-a-hall; com|iaiiies. 

3rd Ceylon Regiment — One-aod-a-lial£ companies. 

Ceylon Pioneers — Detachment of 1.03 men. 

Total: 455 all ranks. 

^ili Ditkv/om— Captain Anderson, igtli Regiment. 

Captain Cleaveland’s Company, 4tli Battalion R.A.— -(Detacli- 
iiicnt with one i-pdr. gun, and one coliorn). 

Ckyloii Gun Lascars— Detachment. 

Regiment— Hall company. 

3rd Ceylon Regiment — One company. 

Total: i?o5 all ranks. 

81/1 Dwikon. — Captain de Bussche. 

ist Ceylon Regiment.— Detachment. 

It teas intended that the snd, 4th and 7tii Divisions should 
act as reserve formations to the 1st, 3rd and 6tii Divisions respec- 
tively. Major-General Jackson was placed in command of the 5tli, 
hiii and ytli Divisions with Captain R. F. Cleaveland as his 
assistant adj 11 taut-general. -Sir- Robert Brownrigg himself assumed 
coiiiiiiaiid of the remaining divisions with Second Captain H. Bates, 
R.A., as Ills deputy adjutant-general. Colonels Brooke Young and 
Evatt were in command of the artillery and engineers respectively. 
I'liere was an acute shortage of artillery officers; in Cleaveland’s 
company not another officer was available for duty and an infantry 
officer was placed in command, of the guns of the , 6th Division 
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iiiicler ‘*die geiitTal supervision of Captain R. F, Cleiivelaiid.” 
Coioiiei Kerr .was appointed deputy coniniissary-generai. 

.Lire British plan, was for the rst and i,n'id l.)i\'isi<ais lo ach'aiii'c 
from Colombo via Ruwanwe.lia and tlie Balaiii Pa.ss, the ;|rd 
.Divisio.!! fro.m Galle via Nuwara Eiiya, the 4l...h Division from 
Hambaiitota via Nuwara Eiiya, the 5th and 6th Di\-isi(nis froiu 
Triiicomalee via xMataie, the 7th D,ivisior.i from .Balticaloa, via 
Bioteniie and the 8th Division from Negombo via Koriiegalle. 
All divisions were directed on Kandy. 

The most careful iiistriictions were issued confer ri.i.iig tire 
transport. Each one-pounder gun was allotted three bulloiks, 
three-pounder guns and howitzers getting eight bullocks, 'Fuo 
luindred rounds a go.u were to be carried by ten |>i()ii£ers. and lor 
each howitzer thirty-two rounds were to be carried, in .b(.ixes l.:)y 
twenty pioneers while a further tliirty-two were borne ch,i ii.iri Iters. 
It was clearly explained that although, the Pi.oneer Lascars rvere 
primarily intended for carrying ammunition and tents under tlie 
Ordnance Department, they were to be aA'ailable in. cam|:) and 
bivO'Uac for road-making and other duties required by tlie S:ta,l'!'. 
.Private followers were restricted tc^ twelve for a field o.fficer and. 
ten for a captain or subaltern, but these .figures included s.ix. 
dhooUe~~htiiVQx% per officer “without which no officer should take 
the field/’ Rati.O'iis were' found by Government for the wliole 
force, but (>d. a day for their rations was recovered from officers 
who had also to refund tlie cost of rations supplied to their private 
servants. The soldier had the cost of Ids 'rati{.>ns deducted. fro.iii 
his pay. The daily scale of rations for .European troops on active 
service was fixed, at one pound ol' beef’, one seer of rice or one 
pound of biscuit, two drams of arrack, oiie-fortieih of a seer of salt 
and one oiuice of' “curry stuff.” T.he native troops received one 
seer of rice or two-and-a-qiiarter seers of paddy, one-ibrdeth of a 
seer of salt and one ounce of “curry stufl-.” Fifteen days’ provisions 
were ca.iTied by each division in addition to three dat's’ rice rati<,)ii 
on the soldier. Each infaiitry-man also- carried forty rounds of 
a,iiimui,iition .and a limited niiniber <.>£ tents were carried b\ 
pioneers or on bullocks. 

At the end of No-vemlrer the inhabitants of the 'Fliree Koi'aies 
District rose in revolt against the King -of Kandy, wlm dispatched 
a fc.>rce to sufxiue the rising. Sir Robert Bixnvnrig'g therefore 
moved the ist Division under Major Hook to the fr{)iiii€r east 4it 
Colombo in order , to , p.revent .raiding by .the eiienn. Despite 
warnings the Kandyans crossed -into British - territory and itii iitli 
January 1815 Major .Hook .attacked their main IkkIv eiureiidied 
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at Riuvaruvella. I'hc British sf:.or,riied tlie eneiiiy breastworks, 
dispi'isfil the deleiidcrs and captured a. brass gun and four 
I’hc iniiabiiaiits of t.he province of Saffra,gaiii iiiiiiiediate- 
h leiideicd iheii siibinission to the invaders and iheir territory 
‘i\aN aiincxird l>v |)roclainalio.ii on. iilii .February. 

'Fluf ad\'anc-€ on .Kandy was then begun and by U.i.e ,i.st Feb» 
luary llie sst l)ivisioi.i was a.t the Ba.l.aiit Pass with the 2iid Divi- 
sifin cliwe i.ii. rear and the 8th Division near Korriegalie. Next day 
ilic ynd I)i\isioii captured the Balani Pass and the .ist Division 
occupied ciieio)' iorts at Galagedara and Giriliagama without loss. 
I'lie coliiiiiiis fro.iu the west coast then lialted iintii lolh' February 
bv wiiich lime iiie 3rd Divi.sion. liad reached the Idalgasiieiiia Pa,,ss, 
bill Oil the following day 'K.fa,jor Hook advanced to the Mahawelia 
Ciaiiga lliwv wlierc he imnid die breastivorks defending the ferry 
crc.rssi.i,ig a,ba.iidor}ed. ''Fliree dav's later Sir Robert Brownrigg 
ifolcred die enetny capital a.nd on ipt.}! .February tire King of Kandy 
was t:a|)Uired by .bis own subjects at .;M.e\dainaha Niiwara and 
handed over 10 a patrol o.f die 1st (..Ceylon Regiment under 
Lieuteiiant M.\i.,iiis. 

By 15th., February the 1st, and, grd, j-tin 5tli and Srli Divisions 
had rcadic'd Kandy, but the bth, and 7th liad been delayed by lack 
of transport and had. not le.ft Trincomalee and Batticaloa respec- 
tively. lliese divisions were ordered to stand fast. On 51st 
'February llie .Kingdom o.f 'Ka.nd)‘ tvas .formally annexed and the 
w<ar was dedared to be over. 

l''fae garrison of Kandy under .Major McKay, 3rd Ceylon .Regb 
riieiit.,, 'Was iJieii detailed as .follows (General Orders of abtli 
February 18.15): 

Captain W. T. Skinner’s Company, 6t.h. Battalion R.A. — Two 
officers, ss men with two^ i-pdr. guns, two 4 howitzers 
and three coliorns. 

.igtli 'Reginient—Half company. 

73rci Regi.iiie.iit— One company. 

1st Ceylon Regiinent— One company. 

3rd Ceylon, Regiment— -Tivo companies. 

Ceylon Gun Lascars — One Indian officer, two N.C.O.s and 
40 gun lascars. 

In addition small. garrisons were , established ' at Ameiioopoora, 
-\tjale Pass tiiid Badulla. The remainder of the troops ivere 
sent .to their .permanent stations and the 3rd and 4th Ceylon 
Regiiiieius and the Ceylo.n Pioneer Lascars were shortly after- 
wards disbanded. The, Governor and CommaiicIe.r-in-Chief return- 
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eti lo Colombo on 24tli March. a.,iKi 'was wcicuineci wiili an citiicia'l 
recepi,ioii and a general parade of all troops o.f ihe gaii'isr>ii. 

A ciirloiis sequel to llie cairipaigii is revealed b\ die |ir»K:ec;d- 
iiigs of t.hc .Kandyan Prize (.knumiitee which, was ap|.K,Hiiic(! in 
G€n.e.ral Orders of 27th. February 1815. c|iiar.uii,y of loot.. Iiad 
been captured during the operations iocludingv in ad<li{ioii a? 
a..ri.iis, a certain. ariK>ui.it of ivory, jewellery and copper coins. 8ii 
.Rotat .Browiirigg was apparently unceriai.n whediei all or aiiv 
part of this booty captured from t.he eireniy should be distribuk*d 
to ti.i.e troops in the form of prize money and a.sk€d adtiie firmi 
the Mudras Goveriiiiieiit on the subject. The reply, fjased 011 the 
precedent of the Seringapatam Prize Fund, seemed to justify such 
a distribution, so Sir Rolrert provisioiiaily sa.nctk>ned the measun\ 
subject to the a.pprova.l of the Fioi'ue Govenuneiu. Flic answer 
Itohi London, tvas piibiislied in General Orders id alilh AngnsI 
i8i(:) and co,n.veyed. in ponipous but uni-iiisiakable language, “His 
.Royal Higiiness the .Prince Regent's marked disapprohaiiou ol 
tiie Prize Committee’s proceedings.” A .11 captured pi'operl \ « if 
His Majesty's enemies was u> be considered as vested in tlie C.unui 
alone a,nd His Royal liigliness disapprovetl very sirongh, and 
not iinnatiirali)", of an audacious claim wliidi wus made by t.h€ 
Prize Committee d,emanding compensation, for the delay in dislri/' 
biiting the value of the booty, lliis seems to have settled the 
matter and the Governor subsequently failed 1.0 p€rsi:iade tlie 
Coloiiiai Office to saiictiou the distribiuioii ol'.' even a s.iTiall pro-, 
portion, of the Prize Fund among the t.i:oops. 

The campaign whidi had lasted less than six weeks had 
resulted in the aniiexatioo of a huge territory, and, the final coir 
solidatioii of British interests in Ceylon, and this without ihc loss of 
a single soldier. But the year 1815 saw siid.i \iially impoitaiu 
events in Europe that this minor expedition in iicylon a|,)p;ii'enily 
passed practically unnoticed. 
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M |{( :i'iAN ISA' nON OR MOI’ORISATION 
llie iippikaiion of mobility to our Frontier problems 

By “Vibgyor'' 

“i'/A*'’ (fl commanders) 'Ululy is to apply to bis task the corn- 
inon-sense rules tvhich have guided, ail fighting since 
the earliest days. The most important of these is ahvays 
to endeavoiir to surprise and distract the enemy, 
A gain ^ speed' in action must be cultivated . . . the power 
to move' quickly often gives to a body of troops, as to a 
boxer, the advantage of surprise/' 

*'The more civilised life becomes and, the more complex the 
methods of tear, the greater is the tendency of the 
average man to find difficulty in applying to battle the 
ordinary dictates of common-sense/' 

(Field Service Regulations) 

The object of this article is to discuss the value and employ- 
ment of inotor vehicles as a means of establishing control over 
tribal areas. The dictionary is somewhat vague in its interpreta- 
tion of the word mechanisation; the word motorisiation is not 
listed at alij probably due to the influence of Mr. A. P. Herbert. 
However, for the purposes of this article, the reader is asked to 
accept the following interpretations: 

Mechanisation means the process of providing troops with 
mechanical vehicles for fighting purposes. 

M.otorhation is the process of embussing troops or co'inmodi- 

tks. 

Meclianisation, in fact, implies offensive action, whereas motor- 
isatioii implies an essentially passive role. 

Before considering the applicability of the motor vehicle to 
our prol:)!em on the North-West Frontier it might be. as, well to 
discuss, briefly, what that problem is. 

The discussion will purjx)sely be limited to Waziristaii with 
its two main territories, MahsutI and Wazir. 

If we can find the solution to our problems .in. Waziristaii, 
the same solution should pro\'e applicable to other territories. 

Our main problem in Waziristan is obviously to bring about 
a lasting settlement — not only peace in our time, but for evermore. 
Having decided. ..what our problem is, the next and most important 
step, is to decide upon a sound policy .for solving it. It .is not for 
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file writer to attempt an authoritative stateineni as lo wliai oiir 
policy sliO'iild be; but it cannot be classed as presiiiiipiiioiis lo 
hazard a guess that it might be possible to find a solution by tack- 
ling the problem in the same way as we tackle pri^kik'nis ol ci\il 
disturbance in British India, Assiimingv tlien, ihat flic two 
jirobleiiis are analogous, a brief surt'ey cf the iiitilioils used to 
cjiiell or prevent civil disturbances should prove j>iofiia!3te. 

The procedure with civil disturbances may lie outlined as 
follows : 

Firstly, the deputy commissioner, the superiiuendeni of |>olitc 
and the military commander meet and discuss the problems which 
confront them. The civil authority knows what he wsmls, his 
experience and his sources of information tell him wliat to ex}xx:l: 
in the shape of trouble. The policeman knows what ii\il resources 
will be available to deal with the troubk. Thus, witli all cards 
on the table, the soldier can make a very good appreciation of 
iiie situation which is liable to confront him. .He then, after 
full disc«,ssion. with the deputy coraniissioner, makes his suggestions 
for the application of military force, if sudi action should become 
necessary. 

Assuming that disturbances threaten and eventually break 
out, the procedure normally is as ibilows: 

There is a preliminary stage, during; which the civil auiliority, 
assisted by civil forces, attempts to prevent trouble. During this 
stage, the military commander is kept fully ififormed of the trend 
of events. .He may be called upon to ‘*s!io\v the Hag'' with a 
c-iew both to discouraging agitators and iiearteiiing the waverers 
and loyal or |>eacefui elements. 

The next stage arrives when active intervention by mi.I.lta.ry 
force becomes essential to save lives and property and to restore 
law and order. This action does not mean that troops iiio\'e in 
and use their arms regardless of human life. The iinfrlicaiioii is 
that, wHierever the s.Itua.tion gets out of hand, the troops are in a 
position to apply force if civil authority considers siidi action 
necessary. 

The most noticeable points about the measures taken to deal 
witli civil strife are a heart-to-heart preliminary talk and the making 
of a plan by the senior officials concerned, and the application 
of adecjuate force at the right time.-and place, wdiethcr during the 
preventive or active stages, the same being dependent on the 
swift movement of police or troops. 

It is suggested that similar principles should be adopted in 
Frontier tribal territory. It cannot -be^ t|uesiioiied that civil and 
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olfi«ials iireet: and discuss txibal affairs, but is there a plan 
in iiiirid ni on jiaper I’or dealing with each. sect 4 oii or sub-section? 

Agihiiors scidoiM ap|>ear siniull.aneoiisly iii every uibal section, 
Alihnogii il'iere may be irreconcilable elements in each sectio'ii, 
iIk‘\ h.i\e never yet succeeded in achieving siiiiiiltaiieoiis ami 
uHiceiic/d action; tlieir custom is i.nvariably to wait one upoii the 
oliiei for a lead. 

Jlimce, if: a plan exists for dealing with eacli section or sub* 
scci:.,i.o,ii, wlietlier in its suirmier or winter grazing groimds, it should 
be possible to nip any trouble in the bud, by dealing with the one 
in' two agitators who s.liow a yearning to becoiiie the leaders in a 
u|inising. hor i.nstaiice, i.!', i,n 1936, it had been possible to 
capline the' Faejir of Ipi, the Din Faqir and, perhaps, Slier Alt, 
.IS soon as they showed signs of unrest, it is doubtful whether other 
Muall In su<li as Gagii would have had either t,Iie courage or tlie 
follow ing In become niusa.nc€s and disturbers o.f tiie peace duri,ng 

As the application of force at the correct time and place 
demands h{x:*ed, it follows that we should use such means as we 
liaxe 1 01 achieving speed i.ii action. In. fact, we must apply to 
battle ilie oixiinary dictates of common~se.nse i.n order to surprise 
and ilisiract the enemy. 

The liiearss at our disposal are motor veliides, aircraft and 
wi,i;eless le,ieg,.raphy, and i,t is open to question wlietiier we utilise 
iliese i.!!ode.r,ii resources according to tiie common-sense rules wliicli 
luivc guided all lighting since the earliest days. 

It is ad mi lied that the terrain of the Frontier is .not ideal 
.for flic eniployiiitmi of mecliaiiicai vehicles; but such conditions 
slicH,.,ilcl i,i,43t ,!'€sii,l,t in tile assumption that motor veliicles can be 
uml oiih' ior I'mrposes of iransportaiioi?. 'Fo an)'oi.ie rvho agrees 
with. Ihcld -Service Regulations, it must be evident that those tviio 
icgard tfie terrain of tlie Frontier as an, insuperable obstac,le are 
dtiinitely average men who iind difficulty in applying the benefits 
of modern iru'tmtioiis in accordance with the dictates o,f - con.imo.n,- 

SC11,SC. 

it is proposed to co.nsider, briefly, tfie three principal means at 
oil! disposal — aircraft, wireless and motors. 

Jirnafi . — It is an accepted principle that, to achieve effective 
to-operaiioii between air and ground troops, llie commanders of 
the Wo Services iiiust maintain the closest' personal liaison. Is 
this p,riiidpl,e obeyed in Waziristan? 

The on,!y permanent air. fo.rce in Waziristan under peace 
conditions is one flight, stationed at Miraiishali. Tire nearest 
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reinforcements live either at Kohat, Peshawar or Risalpiir. distant 
between ninety and one hundred and fifty miles froni XliruiisIialL 
T’he squadron-leader lives, naturally, with his unit anci not t\'ith 
liis detachment. Fleiice, whenever anv disturbances occiii^ --and 
they are aj:)t to occur at very shorr. notice on the Frciiiiier die 
clivisional coinmander’s principal air adviser is at least iwo or thret* 
liotirs’ journey distant from liiin; and, when he eveiiiualh iiieeis 
file divisional coin in an cl er, fiirtiier valiial'ile lime has m be* speiii 
in putting him into tlie picture l,>efore any coiunete suggest ions 
for tile disposal of air resources can be foniiiilaietl. Fiirilici* 
delay in the application of air resources is occnsioiHil bv flu* 
fact that part, if not; all of a scpiadron’s groiiiicl siafl' has N> move 
l:)V road from it.s permanent, station to Wazirisiarr, 

It is suggested, therefore, that if tee are to achieve timely 
appli.cation of onr air resources, tltere should be not less than one 
.arinv co-operation sqnad.ron pe.rmanently located in Wa/iristan. 

Wireiess. — Here, agairn tlie terrain is not ideal, because 
mountains are apt to “blanket’’ wireless waves. This liiiiiiation 
slioiild be an added reason .for increasing the number of porlaiile 
wireless telegrapliy and radio telepiiony .sets. Of late vears, 
ei'iCHiTious strides leave been made in tlie clec^'elcipinent of liiese 
portalrle sets, hence their use should be very much more general 
til an it is at present. 

TcKlay, Irattalions and posts on the line of coiiiniiiiiication 
still depend O'li tlie telegraph or t.elephoiie, in spite of tlie fact that 
triliesiiien f!X!queiitly cut land lines and remoc’e miles of the* wire. 
Is it not the very negation of €0111 mon-sense to contiruie lo reh on 
land lines under siidi conditions? 

For instance, liow much, more effective it. W(::i'i,dc.!, lie if a loiii- 
maiider cotild talk to his intelligence officers, rather than be 
conipdlecl to accept the bare statement of a laconic lelegraiii saw 
irig that a party of twenty men had set out “to raid in the Barimi 
District.” As that district covers an area about the si/c of Wales, 
if will be reali.sed that a little eluc,idation by means of radio 
wotild be of considerable assistance to the commander coiu’erned. 

Maior Vt:hicles. — This heading covers several main hu'ims, 
cacti (if which must receive brief conside-ratioin trhiili is all tfiai 
ilu* scope t)f ibis article will allow.' At present there art* available 
three main types of. vehicle— tanks, amioiired cars and lorries. 

Idniks have their limitations, w’liidi are pariiciiiarh iwidciii 
ill hillv coiiiitrv; but, in spite of such limitations, they lia\i‘ proved 
iiivaliialilc in frontier .ope.ratiDns and are an olivimis means tif 
vecuring speed and superiority ' over the enernv, A “Moilifical iuii 
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for India’' to Field Service Regulations says. “On the Frontier 
. liiiiks are a valuable adjunct in cfiiickeiiiiig up Frontier 
o|H,‘iaiions.“ (See. 2, para. 3)- Here, then, is a modern weapon, 
wliidi can be made lo play a very valuable part in Frontier war 
fare, and in peace-ti.ine efforts to assert control over tribesnieii. 

Armoured cars .liave even more limitations than tanks in hilly 
couiitr)’. They are more or less confined to roads which are few 
aiicl far between, nevertheless their use as armoured machine-gun 
carriers must not lie overlooked. The use of this weapon for 
road protection in order to decrease requirements in infantry has 
!:>eeii well pro\^cd. 

Loi'ries have bee.n used, in their present .form, as a means 
of conveyance for escorts and .for mobile columns. The disaster 
ill ihe Shahur Tangi, in .1937, adequate proof that the lorry 
of toalay is of no practical use as a means of achieving “mechanisa- 
tion” — its only sound use lies in its ability to achieve 
“.motorisation.” Hence, it is evident that if we are to apply the 
ordinary dictates of co.mmon-sense to this problem, we must have 
two totally different types of lorry; one being the commodity- 
carrier with protection for the driver and for nothing else, the 
other being a troop carrier with protection for both driver and 
passengers. 

In Waziristan, during 1937, attempts were made to make 
lorries more formidable by affixing contrivances which would hold 
Vickers-Bertliier or machine-guns, so that they could be operated 
by gun, teams while the lorries were on the .move. The possibility 
of protecting the unfortunate lorry driver, thereby enabli.ng the 
lorry to escape from an ambush by using its speed, did not appear 
to enter anybody’s calculations! 

Assiiniing that lorries are provided with this gadget, t.he first 
cfiiesdoii whicli enters a passenger’s head is: “What is the use 
of this to one. when the driver has been killed while t.raveliiog 
at lifteen miles per hour and the lorry goes over a cliff?” Assum- 
ing that ilie lorry does not go over the cliff and that the driver is 
ncithei; killed .nor wounded, could any gun team survive long 
eooiigli effectively to operate .its guns in open lorries under 
toiidilions siicli as those which obtained in the Shahur Tangi? 
If such conditions are not envisaged, then why have the gadget? 

1. he obvious solution is to hav^e a special type of troop carrier. 
Ar.moiired protection need, not be of the heavy type, but should 
.be, sufficient to deflect and stop the soft-nosed bullet which is 
gerierally used, by the .tribesman. Further, it is suggested ' that 
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the troop carrier should have a solid roof, capable of carrying t!ic 
beckiing and fii;st"line gear of the passengers. A sinail proieciccl con- 
iiiiig-tower ihroiigh the roof would enable touch t4) l,)e iiiaintaiiied 
throiighoiil. a nioving column. Finally, the sides of the armoured 
iorii' should be capable of c] nick- release action, similar to the 
dummy sides used in “O’^-boats during the aiiti'-siihmaririe 
campaign of the Great War. T’his arrangement would iiuil>le 
tF(K)ps to debus rapidly on either side. 

Having; cledded on the most suitable means of adiieving our 
object, it remains to consider the method of applying those means. 

Roads should be constructed so as to encircle tribal sections 
and sub-sections. They should enaf.)le -easy peneti'ation of any 
area by troops debiissed at any given point on the road eridrding 
iJte area in cpiestioo. 

Take, for instance, the area. l)ounded by IVfiranshali — Bijya— 
.Datta Kliel— Damdil, A .road exists to-day w'hich entirdes this 
area. Troops debussed at any I'ioint on this .road should be able 
to f>enetrate a,ny part of the area enclosed dining* the two-day 
.limit imposed by hard-scale rations. I,f we apply the same 
principle to future road building, we sliall eventually have a 
network of roads which 'will enable lumps to reach a'liy centre 
of unrest. 

.In each area there should i>e one or more mo!>ile ctdiimns., 
depending on the size of the area and on the lengifi of Its 
coiiimuiiications. 

During 19^7., in Waziristan, there were certain, battalions 
eariiiarkeci .for mobile column duties. Their role consisted of 
Imng emb'ussed in the food-carrier type of .lorry, and then being 
rushed tO‘ the scene of a raid or to a route suspected of being used 
by a gang. After cxjrapleting or not completing their las.!;, tliey 
returned to the place whence tliey had come. 

It is suggested that this is not a correct application either of 
mobility or of mechanisation. Any tribesman of avertige sense 
kiieiv exactly what to expect' of these' .mobile columns. He knew 
t.liei.r route and the app.roxitnate time they would take 10 reach a 
given ptnot, and so he could easily cstiniute how main hours he 
had ill wdiich to effect his escape. In fact, .'secrecy was one of the last 
things wlikii the “mobile’’ mxips ever achieveti— it is even (itmbi- 
fill whether tlie tribesman really, bothered his head much about 
them, he had no cause to! . This was not the fault of the troops, 
but the fault of the system,-. 
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It is evident that if a mobile coliimn. is to achieve success, 
its moves must be very secret and its descents on the enemy sudden 
atiil iioexpetteci The only way in which siicii success can possibly 
lx* achieved is for mobile coliunns to have no permanent base* 
lliey nnisi I)e ever changing their routes, bases and prograiiimes. 
fi] slioit, the ag-e-okl. principle of never doing the same thing in 
the same vviy, more than once is as applicable to modern vehicles 
as it ever was to the infantry soldier on the frontier. 

II: mobile columns are to be capable of c"utiing off or 
penetrating into a tribal area, it is evident that their composition 
must allow' of protection for vehicles abandoned whilst troops 
r>perai'e across country. Further, mules must be tra'usported \rith 
I he colomn so that the cross-country efficiency of the troops may 
nor s'lilTer. 

Two otlier requirements and tlie inoi',)ile 'CO-lirnru should be 
a really valuable factor on tlie Frontier: In th.e 'first place 
means 'of maintaining communication between the various parts 
of the coi'iimn while on the move are essential. On!}' tiirough 
first-class means of communication can tire column commander 
be kept in touch with the latest developments in the situation. 

In the second, co-operating aircraft are essential. To have 
a mobile column without an attendant aircraft is as sensible as 
sending a. blind man to search for a needle i'ri a haystack. During 
movciuerit along roads or aa'oss country, the coliui'in is, com- 
paratively speaking, blind. Its success depends on the old adage. 
“By guess or by' God.” The absolute necessity for attendant 
aircraft, with each mobile column or at least in each area is 
self-evident. Field Service Regulations state, “Whatever may l)e 
the 'form of warfare in which the army i,S! employed, the closest 
possible co-o{>eration between the army and the air force, between 
groririd and air action, is always essential.*' 

It has been shown that one method of establishing cont'.rol 
on the .Frontier is to adopt the same procedure .as is iionriaily 
iiiipkned in settled districts for dealing with civil disturbances. 
Thai is to say, dose liaison between civil and military authorities, 
dear-cut plans to deal with all possible eventualities and the early 
application of the necessary remedy-action. 

I^hirlher it .has been shown that if any action is to achieve 
decisive results it ca'ii 'only be brought abo'iit by, the correct use 
of modern means, applied -in accordance with, the dictates of war 
and coinmoii-sense. The troops themselves., civil or ' military, are 
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i-apable eiioiigh, but they do need adequate and iiiodern nu'aiis, 
whii:h are— 

[a) roads designed to enable penetration and ericiii lerifrat 
of tribal areas; 

(1:,?) iiiobiie columns equipped with tlie' correca txpe oi‘ 
velncie, and utilised acrordiog to ilie cTirreet prim i pits 
of war; 

(c) the latest and best means of iiiter^ctoiniiiincarioii, tiic 

wireless set to supersede the land line, and 

(d) a larger number of aircraft to be stationed periiiaiieiitly 

ill tribal areas. 

At! action should aim at a speedy isolation csf areas where 
iruiil'ile slioWwS signs of brewing; there sh-oiild he no wailing lor 
trouble to become a reality. ■Sttcii isolation should he ilirected. 
lAUvards the removal of any agitators. Any normal ptirsori a ill 
agree that the speedy removal o-t a gangrenous linger or ol: a 
[lerforaied appendix is vitally iniporiaru.; the same principle 
should apply to agitators on the Frontier. 

“'‘/f tvere done at ail, 't were best done quickly/" 


THE MARCONI TYPE H9A 
(Light-weight Radio Telephone Set) 

By Major D. H. J. Williams 

111 tile April 1938 issue of the Uirited Service Institution of 
hidie journal, in an article, ‘‘The Dream Sector L. of C/' “Auspex/^ 
rciiKiiis as follows: "Until we get man-carried radio telephone 
sets— and the sooner that comes the better — a detachment will 
alwavs be out of control for some period or other of an operation^ 

It inay not be generally known that a very useful little man- 
pack' radio telephone set exists, and has been in service for some 
eight iiioiuhs now with the South Waziristan Scouts. This is the' 
Marconi lightAveight telephone set, type HgA. This iiistrumeiu, 
is nuiurally subject to certain limitations in its operation, but 
when t'wo years ago we decided to explore the possibilities of man-' 
pack , radio telephony equipment for use sntli our gashts, we 
realisecl that no such thing as the ideal and perfect instrument 
existed. We began by comparing the performance of existing 
instruments with our existing means of visual communication, 
helio, lamp and flag. At that time there was only one instrument 
on the market, an American one, the weight of rvhich was not 
proliibitite' for our purpose. It weighed twenty-seven pounds,, 
but in other respects was not fitted out for the work we required, 
of it. Ho’^ve\^er, carrying harness, aerials, etc., were improvised, 
and tests o\'er some six. mont.hs showed the usefulness of this- 
means of communication. 

In the course of a year Marconi's Wireless Telegraph Coiiipaiiy 
produced a reliable and economical set, properly fitted out on 
lines w'liich we considered suitable from our previous experience. 
Considered primarily vis-a-vis existing man-carried means of 
visual c:oni:niunicat,ion, the Marconi H9A has the following 
advantages: 

(/?) It weighs less than a lamp and helio combined. 

(h) It is invisible in operation — and does not therefore 
immediately disclose the position of gashts. and. 
piquets to the whole country-side for miles around. 

(c) It can function in all weather conditions including, 

cloud and rain tvhich obstruct visual co.miiiunication. 

(d) Co,mmimication can be maintained while on the move,. 

continuously if so desired. 




The instriimeiit box placed 
ground using ^4 -wave a 


Tlie set in use with ^A-wave 
aerial on the move. 


The set in use with the dipole aerial. Ihe light-weighi 
instrumetit can be held quite conveniently in this position 
It call be placed on rocks, walls, etc. 
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(e) The full picture of a local situation can be gi\eii in 

a few seconds in a manner quite iinpossifjle in visual 
coiniimnicatioii. 

(f) While the apparatus is definitely limited h\' the lieighi 

of some hills, it will function saiisfaclorily over 
obstructions several hundred feet higli. There is ihi 
qiiestioii of communicating stations ha\iug to bt* 
within sight of each other. 

I dO’ not propose to give any detailed technic'al desrripfioii 
of the H9A, all of which can be foimd in the Marconi haiidiiook 
'‘Working Instructions for the Light-weight Telephone Set 'Ty|;)C 
H9A.” The general arrangement for carrying and opi?rafioii can 
be seen from the accompanying photographs, and I add some 
brief notes on the equipment and our experience of its working. 

The iveight ol tiie set is eiglueen pounds complete, ".riie 
iiistmrneiit box takes up seven-and-a-half pounds of tliis, the rest 
is the batteries in their haversack. Equipment of tins weight is 
easily carried by one man in inouiiiainous coiintr\". Hit* 
ment box is all metal and enclosed in a strong 'waterproof emmm 
case, to which the shoulder harness is attaclied. ,A pocket on the 
side of this case contains the headphones and microphone ''when 
the set is not in use. The ’phones are kept o'o the liead by the 
simplest and most comfortable design of canvas strap I have . yet 
seen for such an instrument. Either helmet or pagri can be 
tvorn, without the least difficulty. 

Tlie wave range is 4.75 to .5.25 metres (b.g to 5..1 iiiegocycies).. 
Tl'ie great .advantage 'which this very low wai've gives is complete 
freedom, from atmospheric interference in all co'i',idi lions of weather 
and. clinicite.' Speech is therefore clear at all times. 

T,iie set is a co'iiibiiied transmitter and receiver, two valves only 
bei.ng eiiiplo}''ed. Botli these valves are the same type, and in 
consequence on,ly one type of valve need be stocked in spare parts. 
Actually in eight months' 'worki,ng of eight of these sets, including 
I'lard sei'vlce on a 11 umber of operations and some .rO'iigli treat,ment 
of I he apparatus, no valve replacements have been required. 

There are only two controls. 'One, 'a knob for timing, which 
dues not require further adjustment once communicating si.afi«'>iis 
I'K'H'e tuned in to a common ' wavelength, ' and the other a robust 
s'wiicli for Send — Off~Receive. Once- ■ timed in, the operator only 
Ila^ to Hwitdi over from send to receive, or off, as necessar\. 

Hie range of the sets varies wdth the country over wliicli they 
arc worked ancT is dependent 'Oii. intervening obsiniciions siicli 
a.s, hills. In hilly country with, no intervening* features obstructing. 
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I he line of sight between comiiuinicating sets, a coiiifortable 
uorking range of twenty miles can ' be achieved without 
,a,ii\ dilficuitv. I do not say this is the limit; I have not 
iricil I hem further and it is quite possible they niay do more. 
Willi iiiU^rveniiig obstructions the range comes down. I cannot 
ci\- wluii I he exact liiial limitation of w'orking over bills may be, 
as the seis were put straight into service as soon as they were 
received, and no opportunity has since occurred to carry out a 
careful series of limitation tests in this respect. I should say that 
liills rising about seven hundred feet above’ a line of sight between 
two loiiiniiinicaiing sets in tliis type of country come somewhere 
near the limit of, working. But many factors come "into the 
•quesiion, and I have one report from a Post of a set* working over 
-a ridge nearer a thousand feet in height. It would be wrong to 
make anv more dehnite state.ment at present. The vegetation 
cover! !'sg t,he country also affects the question of range; in, well 
wo<xled, close country it is reduced even thougii hills may not 
intervene. 

To those who know Waziristan, or who have a one-inch map 
of the area, the following recorded examples may give some idea of 
'wliat can be done: 

€Mmni4ini€almg sets' Distance apart Intervening Signals, 
positions. direct. obstructions. 

Feet. 

Jandola — Cliagmalai ... 4 miles ... sso Strong. 

'Ilaz,iiiak— Ladha, ... 9 miles ... 300 . Half-strength. 

(878,100) 

•Sarwakei-— Pt. 864679 ... 6 miles ... .450 — 500 Weak. 

Jandola — ^Sarkai ridge ... i8 miles ... 600 Weak but 

(093110) clear. 

■"‘Tanai—Kamivarai Narai 18 miles ... 250 Strong. 

(7365) (6240) 

One could of course give many similar examples. 

T,he aerials for this set are light alloy sections. Four sections 
.are siipplied, which will form two different types of aerial. The 
.,normal type w'he,n on t,he .mow is the quarter-wave aerial shown 
in the first photo. This is composed of two sections, and when in 
use the remaining two sections are carried, above the iiistriiiiient 
case on the operator’s back. They can be seen in the photo.' The 
other type of aerial is the *'d.ipole” shown in the third photo, and 
formed by plugging in t.he remaining aerial sections at an angle of 
180 degrees to the original quarter-rvave aerial. O'ver visual ranges 
up to fourteen .miles or so the quarter- wave aerial gives adequate 
results. Over longer visual . ranges- t,he dipole will give st'roiiger 
•signals, and when obstructions intervene to a.n,y great .extent, the 
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iiiiprn\c!oeri.t in signals when this aerial, is used hecvuiie \'eiy 
iiKirketl. 

,.i lie di|:K>,le aerial is liiglilv directive. In general the signals 
are struiigest. 'wiicn both aerials of it)nirni..inic;ii.iiig sok are lept 
iiori/oiiial and parallel to each, other. This rule is, liou’cver, 
siihjecf 1,0 ina!i\ variations. ,Iii testing these sets out in Dcnuiisliiu* 
early last }’€ar, I louiici one extreme case where .recej>iif>ii unilc! 
only be obtained. whe.n one station’s aerial, was kept; .lifiri/rmtal and 
tile other A-ertiGii, Ihere 'were also cases of smaller \ariaiion troiii 
this rule W'licii working in heavily wooded coiiritrv. Large con- 
cliicting masses dos:e to sets can again affect the matter. 

1 he lja.tlc.ry l.i.aversac.k. contaiiis the following: 

H>Swoll tiry battery lor higinieiisiori sup|)l\\ 
gwoii gTid bias battery. 

2Wol.t unspiliable acr'iiiiiulaior for low-ierisiiai Mipph. 

The low-tension accumulator is suflkierit to gi\’'e tueiin loin houn>’’ 
coiitiiiiioiis ivorking if required. .In, practice, as liu* sel'H aie iKnei 
recjuired to tvork conti.nuoiisly to that e,xtent, the ati umalaio!’ 
gi'\”es coiisiderabi)' more liours’ w'orking. No instances of seis giving 
cut through .run do'wii accumulators have so far occurred, and as 
a noriiial practice we change over acciMiuiIators in use anil re- 
charge them once a :mont.h. 'The sets .have Ijeen used, on operations* 
lasting about eight da)'s consecutively, apart from other rc.:H,itii,i€' 
work c!i!,ri,ng the montfi. It seems probable iluu luglM.erisio,i,i 
batteries W'ill last us about live months in. service. 

Few' breakages have so far been experienced wiiii tliis ec|riip- 
iiieiit, aiici those experienced could ..hardly be described as ilue to 
.fair wear and tear. In fact only two have occuired among the 
eight sets in eight ,iuo,aths. On one occasioii an iiisirumeiii was 
dropped .ftoni about seven .feet onto a rocky hilLside. One ebonite 
socket to take the aerial plug wxts broken, but no other damage 
occurred. The valves were quite unaflected. On the second occasion, 
an operator coining under fire near the top of a Idil during an 
advance, ive,i,it to ground, and then rolled over on ids ba.ck.. ‘The 
eboniic phig of the aerial was damaged. The other aerial sections 
(carried for dipole working, but also forming a toiiiplete s|)are 
qiiarter-w'ave aerial) were at once inserted, and comiiimiitaiioii 
maintained w’ithout a break diroughout the ensuing action. Wlieii 
ii is considered that these-' sets have now been rarrictl hundreds of 
miles on gmhts and rushed down hills at speed by retiring 'pla toons 
.Of' picquets, these breakages are really negligible. 

• On one occasion during operations in the Alimed/ai .salient 
.iiea,r Bainiii in Septembe.r,' a set was completely imiiieiised in the 
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Kuii.iiii riu:i". 'ilie operaior lost, his footing in a deep ford of the 
I'll Cl" uiiich tvas ifi pariial spate* The treatment reduced the 
4 ^'fJit ul ilie higlMeiBioii battery miisiclerabiy; but did no 

h^nitj ii'» ihe inMroiiiiaif:. Pried off at tlie end of the march, it 
i.miniiit/d lo luiiiiioo perfectly. 

X'lifiniig m connection with these sets has surprised me so 
iiiiiifi .n ilicii cxirune reliabilitv in all conditions of our work. 

I slioulil have been qiiiie prepared in the course of eight months 
fur occasicma! snial! minor internal faults, breakage of valves and 
so oir Horvever, except to replace the broken parts meiitio-iieci 

it has not been necessary to tigiiieii or remove a single 
St tew or oiii: in the instriiinents themseh'es. 

I fieen asked at times wiiy teleplioiiy only lias been 

proudid in tlie.se sets, and. not telegraphy as -well. Also why the 
vvladt* oiidii, !s not. put in one case. Tiie answer to the first 
qtu'sHoii is .m.H difiicu.lt. '..rite type of set was cliosen for absolute 
siijapficiu and the a\oi(iance of any technical requirements for 
its wtakiiig. Ahiio.'*i rmv inielligeni man can woi'k these sets after a 
liiilc piaciice. T'elegraphy alone means wireless or signal experts 
to woif; ilie iiisirnnieni. If provided in addition to teleplioiiy it 
means a<:ide<l weight and more complicated design — not to^ mention 
cost, 

Tliese equipments, coriipleie, cost only £iS-iS each, a very 
siiKiIl Mini, for what they can accomplish. 

Hr* .scTorid c|iiestion is not so -easy, and is open to various 
aigfiiiiimis. The set in two loads teas chosen after experience wiiti 
the imiIhi.:-' American iiiodel iiientioned above, ivliich was all c:().ri- 
laiiied in a metal box. We found for instance that switches 

'ivcre i.cmiiiiuallv being left on after use. or were knocked on acci*- 
denialh anil not noticed. Tire complete separation of batteries 
iii il'ie hiciA makes it a matter of iiidifEereiice 'wlietiier switches 
ai'if oii or of! aftci* use. ■ As soon as tlie baitery lead, is disconnected 
aii«l pai-kci! in its place on the i,iistruri:ient case, no wastage of 
uiimii can r»i'cur and the' wearer prefers the division of the load 

I I OIII the lairuiig point of view: at least our operators do. 

'.i''ac:ii«:,allv we found that a very small Instrument box. foinecl 
i«.f .sis riii'iiiii siipplv by a fairlv. long lead, had certain advaiituges, 
WliCif, nor on ihe move it could be placed on a rock or a pirqiiet 
R'all wliile ifie ojxirn':€ir.' 'remained under txner, and its sinali si/e 
would not atiract, attentioii. The aerial gives better reception 
4aii! in die ojxm. tliaii tucked a'W'ay behind a wall. 

It .sets fail to w'ork at. any ti.me It .is, i.Mir.iiial.l)” due to a loose 
4'oniiecikjii or some simiktr 'fault in the leads inter-ccmnectiiig 
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initteries. Obviously this part of die ec|iiip!iieiir. should he readily 
iiccessible an: all times, and pre:ferably ividiouf ojKUiiiig' up the 
i ri si rumen t box. dlie division of the eqiiipnuiii; faiK C|tiiie 
.iiaiiiirally into tivo parts: First the instriiineni iisell: wliidi does 
nut rttjuire inspection or check -for months on eiitf, anti second 
flic supplies for die iiistriinient, i.e.^ the batteries, which \uili their 
iiiier-coiiiieit ions require frequent inspection and pen'otlicai 
leiimval. 

Hie aim In diis equipment was to keep these lW 4 ) disliiiil: 
parts separate, Mlie distribution in ttvo loads was iioi made in 
.any haphazard manner. 

From our point of view, if prolonged O|>eladoll^ should tnt:r 
iiiiike the carriage of spare batteries desirable, they conid he iarricii 
most convenienily, ready and fitted up, in a coinpleie spaie l#aiU‘rv 
liaversack. '‘I'liis is simple and clieap to arranger, 

I liai’e not touched upon the performance ol iIicnc sets in 
fiai coiMinw, primarily because our i:nte:resis lie in their pericnnuince 
in the hills. Marconi's handbook remarks. “‘Ot'er ti\’eragc ilat 
-country tlie normal range is one mile." This is defiriitelv a core* 
ser\’ati\"e estimate. Testing them out over chosen Hat pails of 
I)e'\”'orisii.ire, I got pretty consistent results at ranges of: nvo-aiidui' 
half miles. Over difl'erent types of flat country the I'linge r\'ill 
'waiw. 'W'liattw'er the ts'pe of flat countr)' there siioiild seidoiii be 
difliciilty ill getting communication between two stations \vlii<h 
..are in visual ccuiiiiiunicatiori with each other. Over Hal ])ai1s of' 
a coi'iiitr}’' like Devon, well wooded, high held banks, grass and 
ploiiglied land, the range lieiween stations which are not in \'isiiai 
conmuinication should certainly not be less than two miles, anti 
probably more. On tlte Derajat plains round Tank ilie daw 
liglit range is between two and three miles. 

1 have not differentiated between the day-liglit and iiiglii range 
.()l: these sets. With instruments working on longer \\a\eieiigihs 
iherc is normally a good deal of difference. Amuinpheiic intei- 
feieiicc I)}' day, paniculariy in the hot iveatlier, is usiialh enu^ 
siderabie. Ranges in consequence are much, reduced. 

With these very short-wave instruroeiUs, 'which are ran iJoiiiC' 
il)i\ affected by this atmospheric interference, ilie mailer is not mj 
iiiiporiaiit. We have used them at times by night on o|>era lions and 
have not found them to work a.ny worse than l:»y clay. I cannot 
sa\ that tve have tested them, particularly to see if belter results 
-foiild be uhi allied. 

fFhere is an. interesting point in connection witli the operation 
:Of these sets, ■w.liich Marconi would probably teriri "le-radiatecl 
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Rimiihh,, if iiui siaaoiis are preveiitec! hv iiitervcriiiiff 
11 sail ^uinaiiL'H'.ainn vAlh each other, and a third ser i>. 
;r-io.oiru! e.ltac, 4.1:1 uaiurinriicaie with. bodi. then si^:4‘r.als cai: 

. nin: iiwansnantis htiu;en the first ruai slalH^iis PerhafK 
I ' Mn.fic te.A i'H:'!fcr In- a diagraiii of one actiiai case: 



lit liKs uisranee a station at Jamlola tried to cf'irriiiiiinicate vciih 
SaraiM'dee feu was uiiahle l.o- do so owing to tlie lieiglir of liie 
nun \4'inng hills, A third siatioii was opened up on F;n|ir .Sa* 
liiiliu'i auav fiuin JaiKlo.la bur. higlitT up. As soon as this snuioii. 

up. signals lo it iroiri jaridola could be heard at iiil,! 
Mtenml? Km the set in. Sararogini. In th.is case, tliere was no cfues- 
lion m{ I hi spent !i I'ruiu jaridola being re-transmitted by the Ihafir 
,>.'1! r»peiaior to Saiaroglia. T.l.ie c:oii versa t ion, as it took place 
1 eau.*eo. Jaiido.Ia aiicl Fa.c|ir Sar, came through, quite autornatically 
lO' Ui.e lisieriiiig station in Sararoglta. We liave not so far exfre- 
rreiatil iliis ebtotliere and evidently some very special coiiditioti 

0 rciiuiicd, po'^sibf^ something to do wdth the highly directive 
yogaabev nf ihe dipole aeriai 

ria p!C>ciii ^iiiiat,ion in Waziristati is not €iiti,rely iaivc>iiral.>!e 
hr. icsfiiiu 4 mi point's c)i’ this descripliorL The ef|ia|)iiie»?i lias 
ycMU’ii U'^o iisel'iil for onfiiuiry conununication purpose'* in our tiaiiy 
UHik lo be d,i verted at pi'cseiu. for, proper tests, which imwl !)e t.aie- 
biih legnlaled. In UJiie., as opportiniily peiaiiits, we shaii be ahie 
fo 0:0 ad the final limilatioiB of the equipiBe.nt iirider all ci'toalr 
04 111% oi working. 

Ihei’i' is one conclidoii of weather In wldcli the aerials uf 

1 111 * llp\ ilo not iuriciioii ■pro|>e.r!y.’ That is in a very heavy gusty 
vdiui siicli as a fierce dust storm often provides. Where sncii 
<niiibiii*!is ale lutijiicuttiy. encoiiiiterec!, some modifications of aerial 
v.tuild j'lusbabfv he required. ■ 

f iu; llq.\, one can say now., is .an exireuieh robust and reliable 
imie iiMriiiiienh It goes, a long, wwy further itnvards iiiceiiiig our 
lotimiiiriicaiion requirements than, anything we have previousiv 
po^scsscaf, ilioiigh it dcicrs.. not fulfil the absolute ideal of coiiiirnuu- 
wibon In nil xinywliere. 
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Finally 1 miisi: refer to ttvo points raeriiioiied above arid aii!j>lify 
them a litde. First as to range. This equipiiieiir,. seems |{.» ai.!iie\c 
ils sliortesi iiiaviniuiii ranges in realiy fiat coiiiury. In sueli, 
eiHinirv raising the aerials by onlv a. few feel can iiiake quiu* a 
lot oC tliilerenee. Secondly, I liave .meiiiionec! tlie iilc of iKiiierics 
ser’erai limes in terms of months. This refers to oiir own t<iin 
difioiis of work: the real life of a battery iii all tirciiiirsiaiices can. 
oiih be measured b\' the riirtiiber of .lioiirs* work ii gi\e.N. '.My 
hgiires are nicreh a guidcr 



ROMAN HINDUSTANI 

Pka pr its Extensim to the Obligatmj 
Examimtionsl 
Bv Major G. E. Wi-rEELER 

“ Roinaii IJrcliE’ is the naiiie at present given to a system of 
iraiisliieraiioii into the Latin script of the Arabic and Nagri scripts 
ihiil ill Urdu and Hindi literature and newspapers. It is iised in 
tin ollidal iranslaiioiis of military maiiuals for tire use of Indian 
ill die Armv Ceuiiicates of Education and in the writing 
«if ineHsagis aiu! reports in the field by Indian ranks. In the 
4:)l‘il,igaior\' ,iiid '\-o!unrar\' e.xaniiriatioiis in Urdu for officers of the 
Indian Arim ii is not used and outside the Indian Armv it is not 
It, sec! ofliciaJiv, 

"I he olijccr of this brief article is to discuss the advisability 

iiiherwise of siilrstituting die 'Roniaii for the Arabic and Nagri 
alpliafieis in the obligaiorv exanii nations for Indian Army officers, 
ft is not, however, proprsed to. discuss the merits or otlierwi,se of 
I'lie Nagri alpliabet which represents, as a, matter of fact, the most 
[.RilVci s\sicau «if |)limiei!c:s in e.xistence. The majority of officers 
:rie oiider preserii regulations, obliged to take tlie exaiiiiiiatioiis 
i„ii die ,„lrabic c:lia.rac:ter and the reasons against a iiriiversal applica- 
tion of Nagri to the Iricliari Aririy ate* too obvious Kr render any 
e\|tlariaiio,ii .necessarv. 

Ikrlore pi y( ceding t;o exaniiiie the arguments for and against 
ilic use of tile Roman character in the obligatory exainiriatioiis 
it will he conwiiient to make a brief review of the progress of 
Icuiiiieiiio!! applied toother languages. The writer, liowever, 
vmikl like bj emphasise that he is not here considering die highly 
MicfiHWicia! siih|ccf of t.h€ universal Latinisaiioii of Urdu but 
ynh ihe uuiuanil application of the lloiiui!! <1uiracicT to the 
local bv all ranks of die Indian Anin. 

many wars it .has been ■gcuerally recognised that ihe 
Aiaijic alphalrer is cjuite tin suitable for the tvritiiig of anv language 
y\icpt Iraldi. It teas imposed on tfie Seljiik Turks and tlie 
Persians as the direct,- and on. Nottliern India as the iiidire-ct:,. 

of die Moslem ■ conqiiest-s of the seventh and eighth 
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centuries. It lias always had a considerable religious sigiiitic aun.% 
a fact which has seriously roilitated against its rejiiacciiieiii. llic 
Arabic: character is composed of rwenty-eiglu leiiers. Persian ami 
I’lirkish required the addition of four otl’ier leiiers. Ifi l/rdiu 
the Persian, Ihirkisli and Hindi words used necessitate the iiichr 
’sioii of these four letters together with tliree others to ex}:>ress ilie 
Jiard d. t and r sounds in words of Hindi, Sanskrit or European 
origin. Arabic has four z sounds, two I- and three v sourids. fii 
the proriiindatioii of Persian, Turkish and Urdu there are one 
z, one soft t and one 5 sound, the hard f of Ih’dii being e\j>i'essed 
by a separate symbol. The Arabic alphabet liicii, as aiiiplilied 
for Urdu, consists of thinydive letters of wlildi se\'ti! are not of 
Arabic origin and six are. plionetically redundant:. 

The first assay in Latinisation was .made b\ the U.S.S.R,.. who, 
ill about 1952, ordained that the Azerbaijani d’artar language 
:S,lK,>ifld theiic€.forward be written in a laitin alphabet spedally 
desigr.i€d for the purpose. This ii:inovation was ricii conlVoiUed 
with any serious difliculty. '\'ery few books, and \'ery litile pri,n.i:.eci. 
matter of any kind existed, religious opposition was :fain.t and the 
change was generally recognised to be ben.e.fic.ial especially during 
the cainpaigii against illilerac^■. Tire next country tc:) take to 
.Latinisation was Turkey. -Here the cliange involved grave diffi- 
culties. Education, both religious and secular, had., .for vears, 
freen based on the Arabic cliaracier. Tliough native '''ri.irk.is.h 
.literature was small, there existed a 'V'ast mass |)r in ted matter, 

including-, of course, all Govenmieiu records, all written in the 
Arabic script. Islam still exercised a consideral.ile inllueiice all 
'Over the country. Nevertheless, i.n 1928,, a phonetic ..Latin a.lpi.iabei: 
«o£ twenty-eight letters was introduced by law. The result lias 
■been astonishing. Fi-oin being an iinwieidy language loaded with 
..A,:rabi€ words and phrases Turkish has, in a few' years, gone a 
long way towards recapturing the sucd.net and pithy siiup!idi\' 4rC 
the language of the Orkhon. This simplihcaiioti is doing uiiidi 
to remove illiteracy and riatiiraliy makes ' Turkish, whiiii was |)re* 
vioiisly regarded as a. difficult, ' almost an incomprehensible 
language, luiich iiiore accessible to 'foreigners. Foreigners, itu hid- 
ing the present writer, who originally lear.rie(l Turkish In ilie 
Arabic character, are amazied at the ease with which iliev can 
riotv read the newspapers and other literature ivliich fiefore seemed 
•SO complicated. 
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It seems not improbable that Latinisation will eventually be 
mtroduced into Persia. The-, only, reason for. delay is: said- to be- 
the very reasonable wish to complete the educational reforms at 
present in progress before proceeding to such a radical cultural 
change. An interesting book called ''Rah-i-pishrafV' by M. Fatih 
was publislied in Teheran last year. In this book, the writer com- 
petently deals with the objections to the introduction of a Latin 
alphabet. Fie divides the objectors into five groups : 

(a) Those who are accustomed to the Arabic character and 

are too lazy to change — the largest group. 

(b) Professional scribes who fear that the abolition of the 

Arabic character would take away their livelihood. 

(c) Those who consider that education consists in knowing 

wLere to write '‘sad’' and where “sin” — the most 

dangerous gTOup. 

(d) Those wdio have no knowledge of the Latin alphabet and 

fear it as something new and difficult. 

(e) Foreigners who have learnt the Arabic script and earn 

their living by teaching it. 

Objectors to Latinisation in Turkey belonged tO' much the 
same groups as the above and it is significant that in neither country 
ivas there any considerable body of opinion which argued that 
the Arabic alphabet has any philological significance ill Turkish 
or Persian or that its abolition would have any adverse philological 
or, ultimately, any morphological effect on those languages. 

It may be seen from the foregoing that the reasons for oppo- 
sition to Latinisation in Turkey or Persia cannot be said to exist 
in the Indian Army. The introduction of “Roman Urdu” for 
Indian ranks is an accomplished fact. It remains to examine the 
arguments against its extension to the studies of British officers.. 

The first argument in favour of the Arabic script is that it is- 
the best medium for the study of Urdu phonetics, grammar and 
syntax. The ideal character for most languages is one based on 
the principle of “one letter (or symbol), one sound.” It is accord- 
ing to this principle that the present Turkish alphabet was 
composed. The original “Roman Urdu” alphabet w^as, unfor- 
tunately, not based on this system. It makes no distinction 
between the following letters: 

d and “hard” d. 
t and “hard” L 
r and “hard” r. 
gh and gkam. 

Land “long” i. 
u and “long” u. 
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It -seems that the composers considered that as simplification was 
the main object of “Roman Urdu/’ the hard letters ■could be 
dispensed with altogether. Moreover, the present -Roman alphabet 
wasi designed primarily for Indians who are less likely tO' make 
mistakes in the pronunciation of a language which they learn 
first by ear. Although the Arabic character is difficult and un- 
suitable for any language except Arabic and particularly unsuitable 
for Urdu, it is in one respect superior to the existing “Roman 
Urdu”: as amplified by the addition of extra letters it does at 
least provide an approximate symbol for every consonant sound 
used in Urdu (except the nasal Sanskrit n), whereas. “Roman 
Urdu” lacks symbols for all the hard letters. This would be an 
important point in favour of the Arabic character but for the fact 
that distinction in pronunciation of the hard and soft letters 
between ghain and gaf or even between qaf and kaf is seldom 
attempted by Europeans, is still more seldom achieved and, in the 
obligatory examinations, is not required by the examiners who, 
in nine cases out of ten, can themselves neither detect such distinc- 
tions nor produce them. 

A theory has recently been advanced that while Latinisation 
was all very well for those who know the language already, it 
gravely complicated matters for those learning it for the first time. 
The reason for this was that the student, if his own language were 
one written in the Latin character, would be inclined to give his 
own phonetic values to letters which were the same as those of 
his own tongue. This apparently formidable theory requires closer 
analysis before it can be accepted. It will be generally admitted 
that similarities or differences among languages must be fixed rather 
by sound than by sign. That the French “ch” is pronounced like 
the English “sh,” and the German “ee,” “j” and“w” like the 
English ''ay,” “y” and “v” are merely a few illustrations among 
thousands of a very common linguistic phenomenon. Another 
•common phenomenon is that one language may contain several 
sounds unknown to two or three others. Ignoring the finer 
“nuances,” it may be mentioned that French has no equivalent 
for the English “th,” ‘ch” and “j”: the Modern Greek cannot 
write without difficulty “b,” “j,” “sh” or “ch.” English itself is 
very weak in gutturals. There is, therefore, nothing new or 
•exceptional in the fact that Oriental languages have certain 
.sounds which do not occur in the languages with which we are 
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most familiar and the use of one or another character does not 
alter this situation in the slightest. 

' A third argument, that officers find it useful to be able to 
read shikasta can be disposed of quickly. The standard of manu- 
script reading required for the Higher Standard is far toO' low 
to be of any practical value. Enquiries made by the writer show 
that probably not more than one in twenty of officers who^ have 
passed the Higher Standard can get the sense out of an average 
petition or even of a lithographed Urdu newspaper article. 

In his recent book “The Tyranny of Words” Stuart Chase has. 
tried, not unsuccessfully, to prove that much of human misunder- 
standing and controversy can be traced to the incorrect under- 
standing and use of words. The use of the word “Urdu” in the 
Army seems a good instance of this. Urdu is not required in the 
Indian Army nor is it in fact used. The medium for Army 
Education, for technical military instruction, whether oral or 
written, the official lingua franca^, in fact, of the Indian Army, is. 
neither Urdu nor Hindi; it is Hindustani, a language entirely free 
from the trammels of religion or of literary cult. Once this fact 
is grasped a great deal of the objection to the use of the Roman 
alphabet becomes meaningless and unimportant. There may have 
been a time when a knowledge of literary Urdu was of value to* 
British officers of the Indian Army but that time, if it ever existed, 
has passed. Officers, often ask how they are to find time to learn 
all that is required of them in the Army of to-day. The introduc- 
tion of a proper system of Romanised Hindustani would at any 
rate greatly reduce the time spent on one subject. 

The present system of Romanisation is very far from satis- 
factory. The writer has referred above to the inability of examiners- 
and candidates to pronounce or distinguish the hard and soft 
letters. He did not mean to suggest that this was unimportant. 
It would, indeed, be a fatal mistake if an unphonetic Roman 
alphabet like the present one were made the medium for a new' 
system. Whether the best form of alphabet would include invented 
symbols to express hard and soft letters and aspirated consonants 
is a matter which wnuld require careful consideration. Once, 
however, the principle of “one symbol one sound” is established 
the best system would soon be arrived at. 

A little thought will reveal that, apart from the saving of 
time, .many other advantages ■ would result from the txniversal 
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adoption of a Romanised alphabet. If the genuine difficulties 
of the Arabic or, to a lesser extent, of the Nagri alphabet were 
removed, the examiners could reasonably insist on a higher 
standard of colloquial knowledge in the obligatory examinations. 
There would no longer be any obstacle to the preparation of 
standard grammars and dictionaries for use throughout the Indian 
Army. Finally, the shortening and simplification of compulsory 
language study might increase the (at present) small number of 
officers who can be induced to study other foreign languages. 
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THE DISTAFF SIDE 
By Enid Scott 

Mr. Brayne,,,tlie great authority ou Indian village welfare, has 
written to the effect that, ultimately, a man will not rise far above, 
the level of his own home. These are words of deep significance 
to the Indian Army, for it is from the villages of Northern India 
that come the men of the fighting forces. From these rural 
districts come now also the lads who are being trained at Dehra 
Dun Military Academy to take King’s commissions, and to lead 
the army of the future. This army is being rapidly modernised, 
.and even its lowest ranks share the benefits of a new age. As 
yet, however, the light of progress has not penetrated far into the 
soldiers’ home life, where old custom dies hard, and where the 
womenfolk still lag behind the march of time. 

When my husband joined the Indian Army eleven years ago, 
.the British officers’ wives of his regiment were not encouraged to 
visit the married men’s quarters, or to make contact with their 
vdves and families. So, although we met the Indian officers 
frequently in our own bungalows, or in their clubs, we knew no 
more of their domestic life than what we could learn in conversa- 
tion with them. It was some years before I, personally, was 
able to form any picture of the home life of an Indian soldier. 

A chance came in 1931, when my husband and I spent a 
few days’ Christmas leave visiting the hilly district north-west of 
Jhelum from which the regiment recruits men for the Punjabi- 
Mohammedan squadron. For the first time I saw inside the 
homes of the Punjab country gentlemen of the fighting class. The 
charming courtesy ai our hosts and the delightful welcome we 
received everywhere have left an indelible memory. Nothing 
could have exceeded the careful thought that was given to the 
details of our comfort. All the same, I gained the impression of 
a primitive domestic background, where the womenfolk, though 
sharing their husbands’ fine natural courtesy, had reaped small 
harvest from the ways of modern progress learned by the men 
in the full and varied environment of their military lives. 

^ # # % 

After a gap of six years, during which we were away from, 
the regiment, Christmas 1937 found us in Delhi, near the home 
■country of the Jat squadron. We had invitations to visit some of 
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the retired Iiidiaa officers in the district; so several raw December 
mornings saw ns drive across the wide monotoiions plains, where 
the land was barren and dusty, with scant food for men and 
lean and pitiful cattle. The rains had failed and the crops had 
suffered accordingly. In the depths of the country we would 
reach a mud- walled village, on the edge of which stood a smiling 
littie group of Jat Indian officers, past and present; not so fiercely 
virile as the men of the Northern Punjab, but with more 
sophistication of manners and of dress. In warm tweed and 
camel hair overcoats, with smart pullovers and beautifully cut 
Jodhpores, they made a keen contrast with the drab gTOups of 
villagers who gaped around the cramped and narrow lanes. 
More incongruous still was the presence, here and there, of attrac- 
tive well set up young men in English flannel lounge suitsi — 
cadets of the Dehra Dun Indian Military Academy, home on 
Christmas leave. 

There was no doubt as to the joy it afforded our delightful 
hosts to welcome us to their homes, where, in an upstairs guest 
chamber, tea, cakes and fruit would always be awaiting us. As 
soon as possible, I would leave the men chatting to my husband 
and ask permission to call upon the ladies of the household, for 
with them lay my chief interest. This meant a further climb up 
steep stairs to the comfortless domestic quarters. Here I would 
find a shy and fluttered little group of women, with their children, 
who gazed wide-eyed at the strange English memsahib. Some- 
times, the wife of our courtly host, who was entertaining the cheery 
party below, was not only completely illiterate, but could speak 
no Urdu either. As I know no local dialect, I would find it 
rather a strain to be adequately gracious and animated by smile 
and gesture only during a visit that — ^for courtesy’s sake — must 
not last for less than half an hour. At other houses, the hostess, 
at least could speak Urdu and we could get down at once to 
that all-absorbing topic — children. 

At one lady’s party, I found that my prestige was in some 
danger, because our son is an only child. The conversation went 
something like this: 

'Tour Honour has only one child?” 

'Tes, only one.” 

Chorus of exclamation, as this surprising fact was passed 
round the circle. "She has only one child! ” 

I hastened to discuss their more numerous progeny and 
hoped that the subject was now turned, 
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Not so- easily, however, for, in a moment, .came tlie question 
once more* *^Has Your Honour really only one child? and. tO' the 
sad admission, the chorus once more chanted, “She has on/y one 
child!’’ 

I blessed Geo.ffrey for having the good sense to be a fine, up- 
standing boy; but noiie-the-less, an inferiority complex was over- 
wheliiiing me, till I remembered that rny son had weighed ten 
pounds at birth. I announced this fact with triumph and the 
effect was instantaneous. Quantity might be gravely deficient, 
but of quaiity there could be no question. No woman present 
had produced offspring of more than five pounds weight. 

Children were of paramount importance, but most of these 
jat women had passed beyond mere elementary pride in child- 
bearing. They could take a lively interest in the fact that their 
children were attending school and boasting of attainments far 
beyond their mothers’ ken. They took some interest in other forms 
of progress and uore anxious for better medical facilities than are 
at present available near their homes. All the same, it was sad 
to think how small must be their sphere of influence over a 
younger generation whose vision has passed so far beyond the 
rnud village walls. 

This was what I felt when talking to the Dehra Dun cadets. 
The young men had come home from the military academy, where 
life is as full and as active as at Sandhurst, with interests as wide 
and reaeations as stimulating. There, they are better housed 
than are many British officers in India; with sanitation, wireless, 
cinemas and other w^estern amenities. From this wider world 
they come to spend their leave in homes that have not changed 
much since the days of the old Testament. It was obvious that 
some of the lads were finding the contrast too violent; though 
nothing could have been more charming than the manner in 
which they took their part in the simple hospitality of their 
parents’ homes. But various remarks showed that they were alive 
to the anomalies of the situation, and that they preferred the new 
life to the old. One lad told me that, since eating English food, 
he knew that he could not sustain the strenuous life at Dehra Dun 
on an Indian diet. Another, more crudely, remarked that he 
always suffered from gastric disorders when he returned to home 
food. His words left us a little thoughtful, for we were at that 
moment partaking of his father’s lavish hospitality. One youth 
who was escorting me up a narrow, filthy alley to his uncle’s 
home said, as I picked my way through the iiiire, “I apologise for 
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this. It will all be changed when our time comes.” The same 
young man talked to me of marriage, and of his determination to 
wed only a well educated girl. But, he added, his father was 
already in bad odour with friends and relatives at the failure to 
betroth his son to some girl of suitable caste. All the Dehra Dun 
cadets seemed equally determined to find educated brides. It will 
not prove easy, for, although the Jat villages provide primary 
girls' schools, not many parents are sufficiently rich, or sufficiently 
enlightened, to continue their daughters' education on wider lines. 
They do not yet realize that the sons for whom they have striven 
and saved will not carry on with the old marriage customs. They 
have been entertained by their British instructors, have met their 
wives and daughters, and have seen something of Western home 
life. They will not now be content with shy little purdah brides. 

In one Jat home alone did I meet a girl child wdio had upon 
her the stamp of India’s future womanhood and who was already 
completely free from the trammels of the pux'dah system. We had 
entered the usual guest chamber, together with our host, a retired 
honorary captain of a cavalry regiment. There w^ere assembled 
the usual group of Indian officers, who had come from neigh- 
bouring villages to greet us. With them stood a nine-year-old* 
child, Guiab, the youngest daughter of the house. Her head w^as 
smooth as a seal and, her hair fell in two neat plaits over a clean 
print frock. Her eyes were wi.se and candid. There w^as humour 
in her wide and shapely mouth. Her father, who adored her, w^as 
having her educated at the Rohtak High School. She, too, wi^as 
home for the Christmas Holidays. She settled herself beside me, 
and told me of her school life and her lessons, wiiich wisely 
included a liberal course of housewifery. She talked of the games 
and of the teachers, and of how, when she grew up, she w^ouM be 
a lady doctor. Her manners and her poise w^ere perfect. There 
w^as intelligence in every line of her young face. Her father's 
friends treated her with the consideration due tO' a great little 
lady — the only one I ever met at any of these so exclusively male 
occasions. Here, I feel sure, will some day be the answ^er tO' the 
marriage problem of one of these perplexed military cadets. The 
enlightenment and the sophistication of Dehra Dun and a King's 
Gommissioii wdll find a match in Guiab of the sleek head and 
already wdse 'yet candid eyes. 

# #“'■.# # ■ 

In March 1938 we rejoined my husband's regiment. Almost 
iinmediatelv after hla TAmc — .. - 
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surrounding districts to resume contact with army pensioners, to 
hear and make notes of their problems and to get in touch with 
likely reaniits. At the same time, the tour was to provide enter- 
tainment on its way; for which purpose were included a soldiers* 
hockey team, a pipe band, and all facilities for the giving of tea 
parties. Needless to say none of these diversions were intended 
for the benefit of the pensioners’ ladies. 

I joined my husband for part of his trip> which lay through 
fertile irrigated country, among rich green crops, and along the 
banks of canals, with entrancing views of the distant snow-capped 
Pir Panchal range. Here, we were in the home country of the 
Sikhs, near their holy city of Amritsar. I found that the stalwart 
vigour of that enterprising race was reflected, to- some extent, in 
their womenfolk. They appeared more alert than those I had 
met in other districts, their bearing more free, and they seemed to 
be on terms of greater equality with the men. We had tea with 
an aged ex risaldar, and when I climbed the stairs to visit his 
elderly wife, I found her sitting in a comfortable chair by an open 
window looking towards the setting sun. As we sat and talked 
in the cool of the evening, she told me of the many stations to 
which she had accompanied her husband during his service, and 
of her experiences in the married lines. Her manners were easy 
and assured. It was obvious that she had known and absorbed 
something from the wider world. In the cooking place, I saw 
an elaborate pumping apparatus. She told me that it has been 
installed by her son to save her carrying water from below. It 
was he also* who had fitted the house with surprising and most 
efficient electric light. Her daughters were away at school. There 
were many small indications that in this home domestic life had, 
in some measure, advanced with the times. 

It was in a Sikh house also, that I saw a fat, naked baby, 
kicking and gurgling contentedly, under a large, blue gauze meat 
cover, protected from the flies that swarmed around. This was 
a pleasant sight for the average Indian village baby is apt to be 
distressfully fly blown. 

In this neighbourhood I met an old lady of advanced ideas. 
We had reached a^ village green, deep in the country, where it 
was intended that my husband should preside at a pensioners’ tea 
party. ' Unfortunately, news. of our coming had miscarried, and all 
the men were scattered far and wide among the crops. Word was 
hastily sent forth to collect as many as possible, and my husband 
went off into the village. Meanwhile, the dogs and I sat under a 
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shady tree, resting, and awaiting developments. Preparations were 
made for tea, and the pipers tuned up with “Blue Bonnets Over 
the Border/’ to the huge delight of a mere civil remnant of the 
population, including the children and a few women who all sat 
far off at a respectful distance. Presently, a few of the scattered 
military gentlemen came straggling along and with them, to my 
intense surprise, an aged, ancient crone. She was quite toothless, 
and could speak nO' Urdu. I was informed that she announced 
herself to be a soldier’s widow, had a son serving in the Royal 
Indian Army Service Corps and considered herself in all ways 
entitled to join the party. Such daring and such dash were, in 
my opinion, vastly to be commended. Judging by the chuckles of 
the men who were preparing tea, they were of the same opinion. I 
gathered that her conversation was of the raciest, for she was soon 
the centre of an appreciative group. I meant to see that she had 
a really good tea, but in the business of greeting the now rapidly 
increasing number of guests she was temporarily overlooked, and 
not to be found again. Even her courage must have failed the 
game old lady when she found herself so outnumbered by stalwarts 
of the sterner sex. If only young Gulab of the Jat country had 
been at her side, she would have found support. 

Our satisfaction that the dawn of domestic progress had 
reached some of the villages of this district suffered a set-back on 
the return journey to Lahore. We had stopped in order that 
my husband might meet a party of ex soldiers. I was chatting to 
the senior Indian officer present, an imposing Ponjabi-Moham- 
medan of the old school, complete with fierce moustaches and 
lienna-dyed beard. I asked him what educational facilities were 
provided for the girls of his village, to which he made reply: 

*'Memsahibj, we don’t allow our girls to be educated, as it 
renders them sickly and unfit for marriage.” 

“But,” said I, “English women who are educated remain 
healthy and make good wives.” 

“iAli, Mernsahib/’ came the answer, “that is because every 
English lady is a queen.” - 

Such heavy gallantry pleased me not at all. I found him an 
infuriating old diehard. I fear that death alone will rid him of 
his outworn prejudice and free the girls of his village from the 
bleak boredom of illiterate lives. 

# # , # # , 

. Now that we had seen something of their home district, it 
was pleasant to find that my husband was to command the jat 
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Squadron. It is pleasant, also., to know that when the regiment 
moves in the autumn, these men will be serving near their own 
country. Very soon after our arrival I went to^ call on the wives 
of the Indian officers and we were able to discuss our mutual 
friends in the villages, whence they come to join their husbands 
for varying periods in the family lines. I found that it was 
expected that I should give warning of an impending visit, that 
full preparations might be made. I would not fall in with this 
custom, for it is only by unexpected visits, that one can discover a 
little of the manner in which these women really live. This was 
regarded as a regrettable eccentricity on my part, and my un- 
heralded arrivals were greeted reproachfully with, '‘Menisahib, 
why did you not send word beforehand, so that all could be made 
ready for your coming?” They were unconvinced when I told 
them that my house was always open to inspection. 

Often, I found their homes untidy and even squalid; beds 
shoved anywhere, frowsty and unmade; dirty cooking pots, covered 
with flies; unswept and littered floors. The Indian officer generally 
employs his syce to help in his quarters, and the Purdah system, 
always so full of apparent contradictions, does not seem to function 
where this man is concerned. The non-commissioned and sub- 
ordinate ranks have no such servant, and their quarters are more 
cramped; but most of them seemed to be better tended. It was 
a pleasure, sometimes, to enter the tiny courtyard whence a shy 
and smiling Jat woman would lead me to an orderly verandah, 
with cooking pots neatly arranged near the fireplace in the corner, 
and with bed and folded mosquito-net placed at the other end. 
In the little inner room, her husband’s gear would be hanging 
from the wail, with spare articles stored in tin boxes on the floor. 
Sometimes she would show me a piece of embroidery or knitting; 
or point with pride to her baby’s latest tooth. The reverse side 
of the picture is painted large with flies, squalor, and neglected 
children. But, however comfortless the home, the fine courtesy 
of the hostess never varied. 

Once, wlien an Indian officer of considerable enlightenment 
was calling on my husband, I took the opportunity to ask him 
how it was that the men who in their military environment live 
iiiider conditions of order, cleanliness and general smartness can 
tolerate the often squalid condition of their homes. He replied 
that the cleanliness and smart turnout of the men are not yet 
inherent in them ail and are not yet a necessary part of their 
personal welfare. These habits are, he said, maintained by 
military discipline, and for - some wO'Uld vanish, were military 
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discipline relaxed. Such men still find their natural background 
in the. drab discomforts of their own domestic life. It was obvious 
that Risaldar Bharat Singh agreed with Mr. Brayiie, that a man's 
progress tow^ards civilization must be gauged by the standard of 
his own home. For the apathy and slovenliness of so many of 
the women, he blamed the dull inertia of their lives and the lack 
of occupation in their necessarily cramped cjuarters. At home 
ill the villages there is at least work among the cattle and on the 
land. When they join their husbands in the regimental lines, 
lacking the instinct for house and mothercraft, they need do no 
more than cook. The husband draws rations and does the 
family shopping in the regimental bazaar. The washing is done 
by squadron dhobis. The women lack even the exercise of 
climbing stairs. Many of them are sickly, and tuberculosis is a 
not uncommon complaint. It is a puzzle how some of them 
manage to breed men of the fine physique to be found throughout 
the Indian army. The answer would seem to be that the race is 
sound enough, but that their often ailing condition is due to the 
results of unenlightened child bearing and to an unhealthy mode 
of life. I did not visit ail the Sikh and Mohammedan women in 
the lines, but from what I did see, and from wdiat I was told, 
conditions among them to be very similar to those prevailing 
among the Hindu Jats. 

•-if- --X: 

In every Indian regiment now there is a family welfare centre 
that has come into being during recent years. I can only write of 
the little I have seen, since returning to the regiment, of the work 
of our own centre. It seems to me that here lies the nucleus of 
a rich sphere of uplift in the soldiers' home life. The centre is 
run, more or less, at the discretion of the regiment, with the aid 
of certain outside grants, and under the aegis of a central station 
committee. In all of them, an Indian nurse is in daily attendance 
in the dispensary to give simple treatments, and an Indian lady 
doctor comes twice a week for consultations. This is a poorly paid 
appointment, and must be a disheartening one, for many of the 
women are still slow to- avail themselves of medical aid. They 
cling to the old superstitions and have almost no knowledge of the 
first principles of hygiene. All the same, I think that our lady 
doctor is unduly pessimistic about the results of her work and 
too prone tO' regard it as an impossible task ever to teach the 
women a healthier way of life. She complained to me that her 
advice was ignored, and that her weekly welfare talks fell on deaf 
ears. Fersonally, ! - think that .her methods are partly at fault and 
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that, instead of scolding her patients for their disregard of the 
common laws of hygiene, a more persuasive manner would do 
much to gain their confidence in her wisdom and her skill. None- 
the-less, it is true that when they do report at the dispensary the 
women are apt to be discouraged if an immediate cure does not 
follow the first dose. They are apathetic and unwilling to make 
any personal effort to master their ailments or those of their 
children. They have a horror of being sent to hospital, but this 
is readily explained. Under the present system, any soldier’s wife 
or child admitted to a Government hospital must, almost always, 
have a female relative in attendance to augment the services of an 
insufficient staff. This means that, in the case of a child, the 
mother must go too, leaving her husband to cook and fend for him- 
self and any other members of his family. He may always be excused 
duty, but the situation is no more popular on this account. If the 
wife be sick, a female relative must accompany her to hospital, 
often at great inconvenience. The services of a paid rvoman may 
be obtained, it is true, but this costs money. At piiesent, in the 
opinion of the average Indian soldier’s family, the disadvantages 
of hospital treatment may be said to outweigh any possible benefit. 

One day, when I was at our dispensary, a non-commissioned 
officer’s wife reported with serious gland trouble which, was causing 
her great pain. On being told that it was necessary to* go to 
hospital, she, her mother and her aunt, who were both with her, 
all set up such a clamour of wailing that one might have thought 
that she had just received sentence of death. The little daughter 
of a regimental cook was seriously burnt. She was lying near 
death, with her injuries smothered in cooking fat, when the accident 
was reported two days later to a British officer’s wife — one who 
does much to help the families in our lines. The latter did all 
in her power to persuade the parents that only in hospital might 
the child’s life be saved. But their attitude was one of utter 
apathy. It was God’s will that the child should be burnt; they had 
done all they could and if she now died, that was God’s will also. 
I may add that, had she been a boy, God’s will might not have 
been regarded as so irrevocable. Great pressure on the part of 
the officer’s wife secured the child’s removal to hospital and, 
thanks to her untiring efforts, everything possible was done to 
effect a cure. But during the three weeks that the little girl 
lingered there was constant grumbling by both parents, because 
the mother had to remain at her side. In the end, the poor child 
died, and perhaps it was as well,; for she would have been maimed 
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and marred, a .burden to her parents, and a glut on tlie marriage 
market. 

Tile picture is not always so gloomy. Some women in the 
lines make regular use of the welfare centre and regard it as a 
cheery “coflee house.” They come there to hear the health talks 
and to learn knitting from an officer’s wife. Expectant mothers 
receive prenatal care; some of their babies are- born in hospital; 
and those with the post-natal troubles so common among ignorant 
women are recovering by means of regular dispensary attention. 
Children are being treated daily for discharging ears, sore eyes and 
other minor ailments. The nurse attends patients in their own 
quarters. One day, when I was watching the doctor give her 
consultations, I saw a little girl sitting near the door. Her eyes 
were hideously disfigured by disease, sire looked vacant, dirty and 
neglected. The doctor admitted that the child had serious eye 
trouble but, she added, the step-mother would not follow up any 
line of treatment, so nothing more could be done. Meanwhile, the 
child was at large among the other children, a misery to herself 
and a constaiit source of infection. This could not be tolerated, 
of course. The father was sent for by the Second-in-Coramand, 
and told that, unless the wife did her duty by the child, there 
would be consequences. Meanwhile, little “Mulberry” (that was 
not her name, but it sounded like that) had regular medical 
attention, and was made to wash — at least her face. A fortnight 
later as I was walking through the lines, a cheerful voice hailed 
me and I saw her again, with eyes almost cured and a clean face, 
laughing and playing like any normal child. For little “Mulberry” 
the world is now a brighter place. 

From my very small experience, I think that the success of 
a regimental welfare centre must largely depend upon the personal- 
ities of those concerned. It must depend, also, upon their 
constant and sustained efforts to persuade the women that, although 
cure does not automatically follow medical treatment, attention 
to rules of hygiene will lead, ultimately, to more health and 
happiness in their homes. Constant visits of supervision and 
encouragement by British officers’ wives are necessary lest the 
doctor become perfunctory in her consultations and the nurse 
forget her hospital training. Left much to themselves, they too 

will sink to apathy and slovenly ways. 

* '■ # # # 

Apart from the work of the regimental welfare centres, there 
does not, as yet, appear to be any very solid and Liniversal ixiove- 
meiit to help the Indian soldiers’ domestic circle to enjoy the fuller 
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life of modern, times. Such activities vary in different units. The 
Gurkha Regiments have built up a most successful women’s knit- 
ting industry which produces knitwear of all kinds and of first- 
class workmansliip. Some regiments organise baby shows, and 
competitions for needlework or well kept homes. Some British 
officers’ wives visit the women and invite them to their own 
bungalows. Others, however, still hold aloof from the families 
of the men who serve under their husbands, either from lack of 
interest or because (not without reason) they fear the risk of 
bringing infection into their own nurseries. Very little is, I think, 
being done for the children, for whom there are no educational 
facilities in the regimental lines. Certain Indian officers send 
their boys to private schools in the neighbourhood, but the majority 
of the children receive no education during the varying periods 
that they are with their parents in the regiment. One hopes that 
in the future, perhaps, each garrison will be able to organise its 
own family school, where, if only for an hour or two a day, the 
girls, as well as the boys, may be educated in body and in mind. 
Men of subordinate rank attend daily school; it should not prove 
too difficult to extend such facilities to the children also. 

The cinema and wireless can provide a useful source of 
uplift for illiterate adult folk; as thereby the educative pill may 
be richly gilt with humour and entertainment suitable for simple 
minds. In March last, a first effort of the kind wd.$ arranged for 
the Indian women of the Lahore Brigade. The programme at 
the cantonment cinema included Coronation pictures, a comic 
cartoon and a film on village w^elfare. This entertainment was 
largely attended, each unit arranging transport for its own women. 
The Coronation picture was a somewhat disjointed hotch-potch 
of many films, and although the audience was vastly enthusiastic, 
it must I think have gained the impression that the Coronation 
ceremony was a very curious one indeed. The uplift film showed 
life in a model village, as opposed to> one untouched by modern 
progress. I could not follow^ the commentary very clearly, and 
was, I must admit, sometimes at a loss to discover whether we were 
being shown the model village, or the reverse. All the same, it 
was quite clear that the man without a mosquito-net was being 
simply devoured by mosquitoes with distressingly malarial con- 
sequences, and that the members of the model village co-operative 
society were amassing an astounding number of rupees. 

At -the end of this show 'there was a rare sorting out before we 
could assign the various ladies to their own regimental lorries. 
We counted 'and recounted our contingent, but on reaching the 
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lines we found that we had one woman too many. She was a 
forlorn and weeping figure, who could give no better account of 
herself than that she lived near the aerodrome, and that on her 
return her husband would beat her for having been out with 
another man. We located her in the Punjabi Lines, to which she 
was driven by a kindly officer's wife who sought out the husband 
and assured him that his wife had been near no- other man, and 
must on no account be beaten. He may of course have had his 
own reasons for inculcating such fear of reprisals; but to the casual 
observer there was nothing to indicate that his grubby, burka- 
ciad and terror-stricken little wife could ever be either flighty or 

gay- 

# # ^ : 5 & 

If the present regimental welfare centres could each be 
extended to include a social and reoreational club, such a scheme 
would, 1 think, do much to vitalize the Indian soldiers’ family 
circle and stimulate the apathy of idle lives. A small garden would 
be essential where the women could sit and chat, besides learning 
to play tenniquoits and badminton; and where the children could 
amuse themselves amid surroundings less arid than the dust of the 
regimental lines. A wireless set would provide entertainment and 
occasional uplift. In time one hopes that the women would learn 
to get up simple charades and invent other ways of organiising 
their own recreation. Greatest boon of ail, such a club would 
provide an alternative to their own quarters, tO' wffiich by existing 
social conditions they are so monotonously confined. A scheme 
like this would, I believe, be beyond the scope of existing regi- 
mental funds. It would entail considerable sacrifice of time by 
British officers' wives; for on them, at present, would fall the 
main task of organisation. 

It may well be argued that all such effort runs the risk of 
failure in a community so restless and so shifting as is the Indian 
army, where the only certain thing in life appears to be the 
uncertainty thereof; where constant change of station and the 
ever recurring advent of the Hot Weather write 'ffinis” on so 
many budding schemes. It may further be argued that the Indian 
soldiers' families have done very well in the past, and that there 
are no complaints — least of all from the families themselves. But 
amid so much that is brutal and callous in the modern agie, a 
iiopeful sign is that, within the Britivsh Empire at any rate, 
there is a growing conviction that everyone should have a chance 
to pick up a few of the plums that fall in the strange harvests of 
our Brave New /World. 
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Meaiiwiiile Pandit Nehru and his friends, bodi here and in 
Europe, preadi of an Independent India, steering iier own course 
iintrammeiled by the strictures of British Imperialism. In the 
dream politic, kt them, as well as us, ponder the words of 
Mrs. Nehru, who observed recently that a nation is not complete 
with mere political liberty, but that culture and thougiit should 
pervade every aspect of life; the words of Mr. Brayne, also, to the 
effect that ultimately a man will not rise far above the level of his 
own home. 

Note. — Since writing the above I have learnt that in some stations 
there is a central family welfare centre which serves all Indian units 
in the cantonment. This is said to be more efficient than the individual 
regimental system. 
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THEN AND NOW 
By H. Jay 

‘‘How very little, since things were made, 

Anything alters in any one’s trade.” 

— Kipling, 

After reading some old files of beautifully scrolled copperplate 
letters the truth of Kipling’s dictum becomes increasingly clear. 
The principles of war are immutable (in spite of the fact that one 
or two are deleted from successive editions of field service regula- 
tions) though their application may differ. So also are many of 
the nianners and customs of the army. To-day the Adjutant- 
General sends out printed pages of errors committed in courts- 
martial; his office has done it for years. Yet those little mistakes 
continue and it is a relief to know that our great-grandfaithers, 
made them and probably their forebears too. 

On the ij ist of August 1857 Conductor H. Bourke got very 
drunk in the traveller’s bungalow at “Baitsee” somewhere near 
Belgaum. He w^as placed under arrest and sent intO' Belgaum 
from his station at Sawantwadi. His trial was a bit of a problem 
as, by the time the witnesses had all travelled to Belgaum, there 
would be no one left in Sawantwadi ! So Major-General 

T. P. Lister, commanding the Southern Division of the Army, 
asked if the Conductor could be dealt with departmentally, 
especially in view of the fact that “he is, I believe a man of very 
indifferent character and was previously put into arrest at Old 
Goa for drunkenness.” But the law had to run. its course; 
Sawantwadi had to be evacuated for a week or two and, at a 
European General Court-Martial held on the 5th of October, 
Bourke was found guilty. He was sentenced to be “reduced to 
the Rank and pay of Serjeant.” But the Court added a recom- 
mendation to mercy “on account of his long service during which 
time he appears by his testimonials to* have borne an excellent 
character, and conducted his duties to the satisfaction of the officers 
under whom he was employed.” However, Sir Henry Somerset, 
the Coiiimander-iii-Chief at Poona, had yet to have his say: “No. 
115 Article of War requires that no more than twO' of the Members 
shall be under the rank of Captain, and on this trial four Sub- 
alterns have sat as Members of this Court. Th^ Gourt-Martial 
has been illegally constituted and the Proceedings cannot be 
confirmed— the prisoner to be released and will return to his 
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duty.” I suppose someone got into trouble, perhaps even the 
name of the erring staff officer was reported to the Adjutant- 

General! 

Courts-Martial in those days must have been tricky things, 
ill spite of the fact that the only crime seems tO' have been druiiken- 
ness. Sawantwadi, also, must either have been a veiy gay or else 
an extremely depressing place as on the 15th of September 1857 
Major Auld '‘begs to inform Serjeant Galbraith (all very polite) 
that the Commissariat Serjeant here with the Detachment of 
H. M. 33rd Foot has again been drunk and misconducting himself 
and would suggest that someone else be sent to look after Serjeant 
May’s duties at Waree.”^^ This time the mountain went to 
Mahomet and the court-martial was held at Sawantwadi. The 
finding I could not trace but something went wrong for the Acting 
Deputy Adjutant-General of the Army said: “but still His Excel- 
lency cannot permit the court-martial to afford the grounds for 
his removal, as by admitting such a result to the trial, the G.O.C.f 
of the gth of May 1855 founded on the rule obtaining at the 
Horse Guards, will become a dead letter.” So' May also got away 
with it; but did the staff officer? Two errors in two consecutive 
months are a lot to condone, though how people were expected 
to know the Horse Guards rule is difficult to understand. 

Then, as now, the officers’ bungalows problem was a pressing 
one. The situation at Karachi was further complicated in 1852 
when a gentleman called Von Geyer, who owned nearly all the 
houses was haled to prison for embezzling Government money. 
He then ceased to be a gentleman and for the next five years is 
politely called in all correspondence the “convict Von Geyer.” 
His crime must have approached the Hatry scale as for years 
Government proposed to take all his house rents as an offset against 
his defalcations. In one half-year the rents amounted to Rs. 2,400. 
The trouble was that all the houses in Karachi were of the 
tempori*ai7 type, not unknown to-day, and had to* be repaired, 
almost rebuilt, after the annual rains. Who was going tO' repair 
Von Geyer’s houses? Were officers to live in the open air, or 
open rains, or was the benign and noble Government to act as 
the estate agent of a vile criminal during the whole of his incar- 
ceration? Was Government to forego its pound of flesh and use 
a large portion of the rents to pay for repairs? To do this would 
swallow most of the income and, when the Government of Bombay 

" A diminutive for “Sawuntwarree” as it was spelt in those days? 
ct General Order in Cpmicik ■ 
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received his estimate, they told the Executive Engineer, Lower 
Scinde Division, that, though they might repair, they did not see 
why they should rebuild the houses. They were soon disillusioned 
as the Engineer replied on the 8th of May 185s as follows: 

*‘With reference to this office Estimate Rs. 1,549 for repair- 
ing the Convict Von Gcyer’s houses ... I have the honour 
to inform you that there appears to be some misunder- 
standing regarding the nature of the repairs provided for 
ill that Esdate. I had merely provided for patching up 
the buildings and not for thoroughly repairing them as the 
cost of doing so would be very heavy . . . My own Bungalow 
suffered more from last year’s rains than any in the Camp 
that did not actually fall down . . . many of Von Geyer’si 
houses afford good accommodation in fine weather but are 
not worth the expense to the owner of rendering them 
substantial buildings.” 

It rather looks as if, in those days, officers also applied for 

leave because their “house had fallen down.” 

Government compromised, as Government alw’'ays have and 

always wdll; and this led, as usual, to some nasty problems. It 
was decided to char2:e a very low rent for the bungalows on the 
understanding that the tenant carried out the customary extensive 
repairs after the rains at his own expense. The next thing that 
happened was that, in early 1854, a Captain Hill was so disgusted 
with the state of his “house”— “No. 65, the property of the Convict 
Von Geyer,” that he submitted a petition to Government. It must 
have been a very inconvenient one, the type that Governments 
pigeon-hole in the hope that, in time, it will answer itself. 
Apparently Captain Hill had been served like that before and was 
not going to be “had” again for, on the ssnd of September, a sad 
bleat leaves the “Superintendent of Bazar, Camp Kurrachee.” 

“Captain Hill whilst in India subsequently refused to pay the 
monthly rental of the Bungalow pending the decision of his 
application and he has lately Embarked for Europe on 
Furlough leaving upwards of six months’ rent unsatisfied. 

“Lieutenant-Colonel Turner on Captain Hill’s behalf has 
expressed his readiness to pay such amount of House rent as 
you may decide to be due by that officer on the imderstand- 
ing that no further claim will be made against Captain, 
Hill for the dilapidated state in which he left the Bungalow 
and to repair which the sum of Es. 375 has been 
expended , 
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“ . . . I apprehend that Captain Hill must be held responsible 
for the amount lately expended in the repair of the Bungalow 
he occupied in addition to the sum claimed for house rent/* 
Colonel Turner must have heard about that last paragi'aph 
for. Oil the ^oth of November, the Superintendent reports that 
“Lkut.-Colonel Turner now declines paying the amounts due by 
Captain Hill for the rent of the Bungalow belonging to the' Estate 
of the Convict Von Geyer/’ The Superintendent goes on to say, 
very hopefully “I hope that you will favour me by obtaining the 
authority of Government for its collection through the medium 
of the Pay Department of the East India House/' 

Somehow that request seems to have a very modern sound. 
In the light of our own experiences we probably all hope that 
Government decided not to worry the “Honorable Court” about 
a matter which could only bring into- the lime-light the fact that 
they had not had the courage in 1852 to give a real decision and 
had tried to shelve it by a poor compromise. 

The files do not say how the audit objection was settled, those 
necessary but none-the-less annoying remarks being as prevalent in 
those days as in ours. In fact they were an even greater trial 
then as every officer was personally responsible for his stores, a 
security deposit being taken from officers of the Commissariat 
Department as a further precaution. For example, instead of 
supplies being on charge of Karachi Supply Depot they were sent 
to and had to be accounted for by Captain A.B.C . . . . personally. 
Nowadays we settle many objections on the spot, though some 
drift on for about a year. What should we say to-day to a letter 
that raised a debit twelve years old as did this one? — 

“I am directed by the Military Board to inform you that the 
Military Accountant General has been requested with refer- 
ence to my predecessor's letter dated the 29th December 1841 
to credit the sum of Company's Rupees thirty, annas six, and 
pies four to ‘Government of India Advance Force Scinde, 
former years,' and debit the same to Lt.-Colonel Davidson.” 
And that letter is dated the 29th of April 1853, twelve years 
after. Here is an even better, or worse, one dated the 4th of April 
1853:, 

“ . . . reference to my predecessor's letter dated 20th October 
1842 the Military Accountant General has been requested 
to credit the sum of Company’s Rupees one thousand five 
hundred and thirty annas five and pies six to ‘Government 
of India Advance’ and debit the same to you, leaving you 
to adjust the same in the Kutch accounts/’ 
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This is our same friend, Lt.-Colonel Davidson then Commissary 
C-enerai at Bombay, who can hardly have been overjoyed at having 
his personal account debited while he himself was left to recover 
the amount from someone somewhere if he could after twelve years 
had passed. Nearly all these audit objection letters open with a 
reference to ‘‘My predecessor’s letter” which is hardly surprising 
but seems a trifle naif. 

On the 30th of October 1854, while on tour in the Deccan, 
Lord FitzGlarenoe, the Commander-in-Chief of the Bombay Army, 
died and his large quantities of kit had to be carried down to the 
.sea. Admittedly he had a lot of stuff, in fact it took “55 platform 
carts, 10 camels, ^00 tattoos saddle, 50 coolies and 500 bamboo 
coolies” to carry it to the top of the Ghats. From there onwards 
it was moved by a mere 700 coolies and i:>5 biggaries (bail gharies — 
bullock carts). Still he had been Commander-in-Chief. The truly 
disgraceful and undignified haggles that arose as to how much 
baggage the dead Chief was allowed, who should pay for the 
difference (“if any” — said cautious audit) and why was not some 
sold locally would be a credit even to modern departmentalism, 

However, all that was public money so the haggling was 
perhaps excusable; but for sheer stinginess it is difficult to beat 
this : 

“I have the honour to request that you will have the good- 
ness to pay to Lt.-Colonel Birdwood the sum of Rupees four 
and annas eight from the amount in deposit belonging to 
the Estate of the late Lieutenant F. M. Smith, 4th Regiment 
Native Infantry (Rifle Corps).” 

British troops, or any other troops for that matter, change 
little as the centuries go on. But they learn more finesse and it is 
difficult to imagine a modern (mechanized) cavalry regiment try- 
ing to bring off such an obvious “ramp” as the 10th Hussars tried 
in 1854. The year was a bad one for India; famine was rife, 
animals were dying by the thousand and the unfortunate peasants 
by the score. But the loth Hussars at Kirkee decided that nothing 
could be allowed to interfere with the high (?) standard of their 
beef. The basis of the trouble was that the “compensation for 
dearness of rations” payable to the men was reduced from Rs. s-7-4 
to Re. 1-^-4. As usual, the Government order took some time to 
filter down to the men. Then one day the whole meat ration 
was condemned, good though it may have been. The contractor 
had to pay the unit the value of the ration and was also fined 
Rs. as, the latter being paid to Lt.-ColoneTJ. Wilkie, command- 
ing H.M.’s 10th Royal Hussars. This bonus was too good to be 

H' , . , 
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true, ' a second condemnation might mean an even larger sum, so 
the Regiments promptly proceeded to ‘‘kill the fatted calf’ in 
more ways than one. But the next time the Commissariat officer- 
refused to fine the contractor, he being of opinion that fining was. 
at his discretion and quite rightly mistrusting the loth. On 
hearing this a very angry Wilkie wrote: 

“In reply to your letter of this day’s date stating that no fine 
would be levied on the contractor for the bad Meat 
condemned this morning and that none had been 
levied for that condemned on the nth instant, I have 
the honour to state for your information that con- 
sidering the contractor would be fined I caused one 
anna and six pies to be issued to each man who did 
not receive meat rations on the nth instant. 

“I have therefore to request to be informed how the deficit 
arising from the amount of the Ration and the money 
advanced to each man is to be made good.” 

That little effort rather “blew the gaff” but the Regiment 
stuck to it while the Commissariat officer tried to get another 
contractor. The extent to- which the loth went can be gathered 
from the remark, 

“In conclusion I will merely submit that the sole fact of 15 
committees which condemned the meat during a space 
of S5 days furnished good if not imperative grounds 
for recommending a cancelling of the contract.” 

The trouble here was that, somewhat naturally, no one could 
be found to take on a fresh contract which was apparently to con- 
sist of paying to the Regiment the daily cost of the ration plus 
a routine daily fine of Rs. 55. The old contractor asked to be 
allowed to give up the unequal contest and was quite happy that 
Government should absorb his security deposit of Rs 2,500, a very 
considerable sum in those days. It gives some idea of what he 
thought he was losing. By then the regiment had realised that 
it had overdone it and the Commissariat officer, in reporting that 
no one within five hundred miles would take on the contract, 
wrote to the Commissary General to the effect that, 

. . . under the circumstances there was nothing 
to be done, I thought, but to continue the present con- 
tract in the double hope that the contractor would 
make greater exertions to give satisfaction and save his 
deposit and that after the representations I had made 
somewhat less would be exacted from him by receiving 
parties, more especially the 10th Hussars. -His hope 
has been realised and committee proceedings (to con- 
demn bad rations) are now of comparatively rare 
occurrence.” ' 
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I feel that the modern ‘racketeer’* was not in ' it compared 
with Colonel Wilkie and his optimistic regiment. However, their 
bluff was called and they came hurriedly to earth, ' possibly because 
the Colonel had to pay up the money, or expected fine, that he 
had advanced to his men. The matter was referred to Govern- 
ment but, as so often happens, they gave no decision hoping that 
the matter would blow over, as it did. In case anyone thinks it 
is a good scheme I may remark that it is no good trying this 
swindle nowadays as, in modern Government contracts, there is 
no such thing as a fine— so we have progressed a little. 

Naturally a file that covered six months of complaints must 
have contained at least one from the Gunners and here is the 
“grouse” of “Charles Clarke, Lieut., Commanding No'. 15 L. F. 
Battery” who, being unable to keep his bullocks in good condi- 
tion by his own efforts decided that the “grass” issued was un- 
suitable. His battery was in Sholapur, not far from Poona, 
where he had relieved a (surely impeccable) horse battery. The 
grass had been put in for the horses of that unit which, consider- 
ing Clarke only had bullocks, all goes to show that a Gunner can 
grumble at anything! His letter is dated the 57th of March 1857 
and, with the usual complete disregard of the “usual channels,” 
he sent it to the Commissariat officer at Sholapur. Perhaps we 
may forgive him for forgetting that, in the army, you should in- 
variably send a letter to the person wffio is least likely to have 
any knowledge of the local situation. An}way, here are some of 
the things Clarke said, 

“ . . . the Bullocks of the Battery under my Command 

will not eat the Grass issued tO' them from the Stack 
left by the 1/5 Artillery, they leave daily a consider- 
able quantity so that already a small Stack is begin- 
ning to appear from their leavings. 

“The quantity issued to them (^5 lbs.) is the same as they 
had at Kolapoor but at the latter station the grass they 
got was much fresher and greener than what they get 
now and consequently not being accustomed tO' such 
dry grass they leave a good deal of the daily allowance 
and although they have been months here they are 
still in poor condition compared to^ what they were 
and what they should be. The animals have now been 
fed for five weeks on this grass which seems ample time 
to give opportunity of judging on the matter. 
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“1 have therefore the honour to request . , . the Animals 

being fed on at any rate half Kurbee on which food 
they thrive very well.^ 

‘There is no reason why the Grass should be a loss tOi Govern- 
ment as in the event of a Horse Battery being sent here 
again the horses will eat it and thrive on it while the 
Bullocks do not; and if they are to wait until the Stock 
is exhausted it will be fully three years before 50 
Bullocks can consume it?' 

We cannot congratulate him on his English, even for those 
•days, but he seems to have made the best of a poor case as, com- 
pared with horses, bullocks will eat almost anything. But it was 
now the Commissaidat officer’s turn, one Captain H. M. Holland, 
and, to open the ball, he was a little crushing about Clarke’s lack 
of knowledge of procedure. 

“As the subject of the enclosed original letter from the Officer 
Commanding No. 15 Light Field Battery at Shola- 
poor, should in the first place have been represented to 
you, as the Senior Officer of Artillery of this Division, I 
have now the honour tO' submit it for your considera- 
tion, with the request that you will kindly favour me 
with your opinion thereon. 

“The plea on which Lieut. Clarke rests his suggestion, that 
the Forage Ration of the Bullocks should be changed 
and that they should be fed on half Kurbee, appears to 
me to be altogether insufficient, particularly as the 
Grass which the Bullocks are said to reject, is in his 
opinion quite good enough for horses. 

“The Grass in question was originally purchased for the use 
of the Horse Battery lately proceeded to Persia, f on the 
departure of which the Government took on the whole 
quantity on hand, and you will therefore perceive that 
it is a matter of great importance, that it should be 
consumed as quickly as possible, to save the State from 
: ■ loss. 

“The Bullocks of No. 15 Light Field Battery are now receiv- 
ing the same rations I presume, as when they were at 
Kolapoor, and therefore any deterioration in their con- 
dition, is in my opinion attributable far more to the 

•^And at some expense too. Kirby is the chopped, thick stalk of 
the millet, green and juicy. 

tWith the Persian Field Force. 
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neglect of the 'Muccadum^ and Drivers, than tO' the 
■ quality of the Grass, which is admitted to be ■ such as 
horses would thrive on — and were these individuals 
given to understand, that they will be held responsible 
for the condition of the Animals on their charge, I 
have every reason to believe that an improvement will 
soon take place.” 

Any deficiency in Clarke’s use of punctuation is amply made 
up by Holland who uses commas with riotous abandon. However, 
all that remained was for Captain V. S. Kemball, the ‘"Senior 
Officer Command of Artillery, Southern Division of the Army,” 
to bring the correspondence to a tactful termination. This is- 
what, he said, 

“ . • . I have the honor to state that Lieutenant Clarke 
should in my opinion abstain at least for the present 
from complaint of the grass furnished to his Battery 
Bullocks. The Grass should under the circumstances be 
doubtless consumed as early as possible. The prob- 
ability of a Horse Battery at Sholapoor seems by no 
means imminent and provender of this kind deteriorates 
by keeping'. This suggestion might be communicated 
to Mr. Clarke through the Agent, f and both it is to be 
hoped will employ their utmost vigilance in Super- 
vision of the Muccadums. In the meanwhile I trust 
that you keep in view the great importance of main- 
taining Gun Draught Cattle in good working condition 
and that you will render your aid to any reasonable 
measures for improvement of those at Sholapoor. It 
is possible that by sprinkling a little Salt and water 
over the daily ration the Grass would be rendered more 
palateable to the animals. 

“Lieutenant Clarke will be desired to transmit such com- 
plaints in future to the Officer Commanding the 
Artillery of the Division,” 

Having had liis typical artilleryman’s grouse we hope that 
Clarke and his “muccadums” found time to look after their 
bullocks. In 1857 the grass was not green enough, in 1927 the 
bran was poor and, I suppose, in 1947 there will not be enough 
octanes in the petrol. 

From this we pass to an appeal of a different kind, a petition 
of a supply agent on Rs. 15 a month who had ambition to become 

’^Supervisor of drivers, all of whom were civilians and hired com- 
plete with their bullocks. 

tThe supply agent at Sholaptir. 
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: *‘The Head English Writer at Thurr and Parkur’’ (the modern 
: spelling I do not know but the places are somewhere in - South 
India). He lost his job through a combination of Governineiit 
lethargy, his own ill-health and the effect of the monsoon! The 
following' extract from his application shows him- to have been 
very astute in that he wanted to keep a lien on both 'jobs: 

‘'As I don’t know whether the climate of that Quarter will 
agree to my health I further beg your honor may grant 
me leave of absence on substitute for three months to 
join the appointment, because if the weather may dis- 
appoint me there I shall return to my present post.” 

On the i6th of March 1857 the Magistrate offered the post to 
the agent. The usual interminable correspondence followed. The 
apiplicant pleaded great urgency as the monsoon was imminent 
when he would be unable to get a country boat to take him to his 
destination. On the 1st of June there being still no sign of a 
relief for him, the agent gave it up and wrote: 

“I beg most respectfully to inform you that the raining is 
commenced here from the last 6 days and so I hope the 
impossibility of my being able to proceed to Bhooj now, 
will be early considered, and besides my constitution is 
not in proper condition as it is day by day getting ill 
with a slight fever which comes me every next day from 
last week.” 

His standard of English, surely an essential requisite for such a 
post, compares favourably with that of the modern ''B.A. plucked.” 

How pleased with ourselves we are apt to be when we talk 
of the amenities that are provided (or rather that we would like 
to provide) nowadays for the troops. Yet it looks as if some of 
these are as old as Adam, or very nearly. For example soldiers’ 
gardens. To-day these gardens grow vegetables and we are rather 
proud of them as an innovation. Yet in 1850 Brigadier Robert- 
son at Deesa went one better for he arranged for a large area to be 
enclosed, part being used for vegetables and part for a shady flower 
garden where the troops could relax amidst brightly hued, scented 
surroundings. Unfortunately (one is tempted to say ‘‘naturally”) 
the experiment failed as efforts to help troops so' often do. In 
185s General Auchmuty had to give the quietus to the flower 
garden as no one used it. He said, “ . . . it appears nearly 
conclusive as to the fallacy of any expectation of improvement in 
the habits of soldiers from the institution of gardens, at any rate 
at present. It does not appear that there is the slightest prob- 
ability of the garden ever becoming a place of resort to the soldiers 
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and their Families/’ That was the flower garden; remained the 
vegetables. In those days the soldier had to pay for' most of his 
peace rations out of a miserable allowance. Government expected 
.them, therefore, to buy the vegetables they gxew, admittedly at the 
low rate of 5^ pounds to the rupee. But Deesa was far away from 
the headquarters of the parsimonious and soulless Government 
who, when the accounts eventually came in, were horrified to find 
that, far from making a profit, the garden involved a heavy annual 
loss. Had not the soldiers been paying for the vegetables as per 
Government Resolution dated so and so? Of course the poor 
devils hadn’t. Aided and abetted by every officer from the local 
Brigadier downwards that bit of the Government resolution had 
been overlooked. It took a lot of explaining — ^I suppose officers 
still go on ‘'explaining’’ little things like that to-day. 

Then there is that modern innovation, the swimming bath, 
which caused Lt.-General Staveley, Commander-in-Chief of the 
Bombay Army, such a lot of writing in May 1855. He discovered 
that in his Army the unfortunate troops had to pay out of their 
canteen (f.e., beer) profits the whole cost of the bullocks which 
laboriously filled the plunge baths. On the 8th of March he 
wrote to the Quartermaster-General of the Army in India. In 
reply he was told that in the Bengal Anny the troops’ baths were 
filled by Government and the “Secretary to the Government of 
India, Military Department, H. M. Forces in India with the 
Governor-Generar’ went on to say, 

“ as Government provide Baths for the use of Soldiers of 
European Corps, the most noble the Governor General 
considers that they should be filled at the expense of 
the State, 

“When Government cattle are available they are to be 
employed, but in cases where it becomes necessary to 
hire Cattle, the Charge will be defrayed by the Com- 
missariat Department.” 

That went to the Military Board of the Government of 
.Bombay whose Secretary said, 

“ . . . agreeably to the practice in force at Bengal, and which 
will doubtless be made applicable to the Presidency, 
the bullocks required for the Plunge Baths should be 
supplied on requisition by the Commissariat Depart- 
ment, the expense to be borne by the State.” 

Mercifully water is not now the problem that it was then, 
though it is still scarce at Aden. In those days the shortage on the 
^‘barren rocks” must have been acute. The state of things before 
1853 was truly appalling for the Commander-in-Chief wrote, ‘‘to 
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spare the troops ,a heavy outlay on their resources the Commander- 
iii-Chie£ solicits that immediate orders may be given to issue from? 
the wells at Bir Ahmed such quantity of sweet water as may- 
complete the daily allowance thereof to every fighting man at, 
Aden to three gallons/’ The Bombay Government issued a 
typical edict. I have studied it and it seems tO' sanction the issue' 
of three gallons but directs that only two be issued, and even that, 
is under, further consideration. Government said, 

'1 am to request that by the mail of the 14th instant instruc- 
tions may be sent to the Commissariat Officers at Aden 
to use their utmost endeavours in conjunction with the 
Political and Military Authorities to ensure an equal 
supply of sweet water to the Troops which shall not 
be less than three gallons per diem per fighting man 
making up the deficiency whenever found to be 
necessary by a draft upon the Wells of Bir Ahmed. 

‘‘A ration of one gallon per diem is now served out to the 
European Troops in Garrison at Aden, this may be 
increased at once to two gallons per, diem if deemed 
desirable by the Military Authorities. 

“The Military Board understands that the present measure 
is merely temporary and as an expedient to obviate the 
risk of suffering among the Troops. The whole 
subject is undergoing deliberate investigation/’ 

So I should think, poor wretches. What must Aden have 
been like on onq gallon of drinking water a day! But if you had' 
been Assistant Commissary-General at Aden how much would you 
have issued, two or three gallons? How “Finance” (yesterday or 
to-day) must have rubbed their hands over that letter, but perhaps 
they drafted it. To-day we have station boards to increase the* 
allowance of water for a battalion from, say, ninety to one hundred 
and twenty thousand gallons — and yet the 1850s were the “good 
old days.” Anyway the troops' were more or less all right; but 
what about the unfortunate followers who worked all through the 
heat of the day? They were surreptitiously given the same 
allom^ance until hard-hearted Audit stopped it which resulted in a 
truly pathetic appeal from the officers in Aden to Government. 
Government, so like them, agreed to give the followers an allowance- 
of water but, as no sanctibn was (or is) given without some quali- 
fication, the allowance was restricted to* those drawing over five 
and under twenty rupees a month. How the unfortunate men 
who* drew less than that could exist is not easy to understand. 
Further, as most of the followers got an expatriation allowance^ 
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they nearly all drew a few annas over the twenty rupees so the 
concession was of no practical value at all. 

About the only thing the modern visitor looks at in Aden, 
if he is misguided enough to go on shore at all, is the ‘'Tanks’" 
and it is interesting to find a letter dated the syth of February 
1855 forwarding a “statement of the quantity of water obtained 
after the fall of' rain in October last from two out of the three 
old Arab tanks sanctioned to be repaired, in the accompaniment 
to your memorandum of the s7th March, No. 2887 of 1854.” So* 
now we know when they really were dug out and repaired. The 
“estimated” saving in that year of a shower was Rs. 3,213-10-8'; 
pretty close estimating! 

In those little modern blue books that we all know so- well,, 
examiners sometimes graciously- say that the knowdedge of geog- 
raphy by officers shows some slight improvement. But it seems- 
that here at least we can show very considerable progress as witness 
a minor tragedy of 1856. In August of that year there was a 
serious famine in an unheard of place .called the Laccadive Islands. 
The Hon’ble Court of Directors told Bombay to^ send them 
2,10,000 lbs. of rice immediately. Soi the contractor in Bombay 
was called upon to supply the rice but he demurred at being given 
only his contract rate as the market price had risen greatly and 
he, after all, could hardly be expected to accept liability for some- 
unkno%vn islands. So the matter was referred to the Hon’ble 
Company’s Solicitor. Mr. Bickersteth had not the vaguest idea, 
where these Laccadives were and gave as his legal opinion “that 
the contractor is not hound to supply it, as there is no obligation 
for the East India ,Co. to provide for the relief of famine in 
countries not under their jurisdiction.” The “Collector of 
Canara” heard of this and was most indignant that his charges, 
(which he’d probably never seen) should be removed both from 
his responsibility and the future mighty Indian Empire by the 
mere ignorance of a barrister. So^ Mr. Bickersteth was “put wise/’'* 
but would he give in as regards the contractor being liable? Not 
he, for, so like his kind to-day, he wrote, “Assuming how- 
ever, . . . that the rice sent to the Laccadive Islands was intended 
for the relief of an apprehended {sic) famine among the inhabitants 
of tho-se islands and no.t for the ordinary purposes of the Eas.t 
India Company, I am still of opinion that the Grain Contractor 
should not be required to make the supply under his contract.” 

And so, whether we consider Government, civilian, lawyer 
or soldier, it seems quite true that nothing “alters in any one’s 
trade.” 
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AMERICAN BAIT CASTING FOR INDIAN STREAMS 

By Lieut. C. W. W. S. Conway. 

Fishing as an absorbing pastime ranks second to none with 
its devotees. Unlike others, however, it does not depend on 
.expertness alone. Yet, fishing possibilities are so limitless that a 
lifetime of application will not exhaust them. Naturally thd 
pleasure derived from fishing is primarily dependent upon suc- 
cessful results. To obtain these results the proper tools are neces- 
.'sary. It is with the intention of bringing to> the notice of anglers 
a little known method of taking the game mahseer, be he a gallant 
pounder or a forty-pound monster, that I set out to write these 
notes. 

For some quarter of a century the use of the heavy two-, 
handed spinning rod has been superseded in America by the short 
bait-caster and level wind multiplying reel, and it is of this com- 
bination I write. 

The reel is a multiplier, having a ratio of four to one, thus 
;ensuring a rapid line recovery. There is no clutch in the reel, 
and in this respect the system differs from the modern single- 
handed thread-line fishing. Thumb-pressure on the reel is all 
;that is relied upon for braking purposes. A light adjustable 
check provides a safeguard against over-runs. A typical example 
of such a reel is the Pfleuger '‘Akron” or “Summit.” There are, 
however, a great number of this type of reel on the market both 
by English and American makers. The illustration shows the 
method of holding the rod and reel and also the method of 
braking with the thumb. 

The line is about ten to eighteen pounds breaking strain and 
should be hard-plaited to avoid stretch. To test it before fishing, 
tie one end to a stake and hold it taut; then strike the line hard 
with the bottom joint of the rod when it should be found impos- 
sible to effect a breakage. 

The rod for India should be about five feet in length, stiff 
.and made of tubular steel. These rods are very inexpensive and 
I advise buying two at a time. They are very cheap, but once 
'bent are not repairable.- 




thumb when casting or playing a fish. 





diagram shows the coi 
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Having now described the essential equipment of the angler 
1 will proceed with its application. First tO' cast. There are two 
main methods, the overhead and the side cast.. The side cast is 
a single-handed edition of the normal method of spinning cast 
with the old two-handed rod, and as such does not merit any 
description to itself. 

The overhead cast, however, is peculiar to this type of tackle. 
A written description of how to cast must perforce be very in- 
complete, and I therefore crave indulgence if my explanation falls 
short of complete clarity. I do, however, wish to impress upon 
you that the whole matter is not nearly so difficult as it appears; 
try it out for yourself and seel 

The photograph shows the method of braking the reel with 
the thumb. To make a cast put the rod over your shoulder and 
then by a W7'ist movement bring the rod forward smartly, at the 
same time releasing the thumb-pressure. The rod point must 
not pass beyond io° from the vertical. Try to throw the bait 
as high as possible in the air; this will obviate a tendency to slam 
it down in front of your feet. If you follow the above instruc- 
tions correctly, the bait will describe a parabolic trajectory 
through the air. When the maximum height of the curve is 
obtained and the bait begins to drop, apply a little light pressure 
with the thumb to prevent over-running. In Diagram '‘A,’' the 
power- stroke of the cast is shown by the thick line X...Y; the 
rest is a follow-through. Figure “B” shows the cast from start to 
finish. 

Great strength does not return the penny in casting. A smart 
power-stroke with the correct follow-through achieves the object. 
After a little practice, distances up to 50 yards are easily obtained. 

Accuracy is obtained through casting in this manner, as only 
twO' dimensions are concerned, whereas with the ^'side cast’’ the 
whole operation concerns three dimensions. 

Fix your eye on the chosen spot and simply throw the bait 
at it exactly as if you were throwing a stone. The movement is 
so natural that if the performer has anything of a “good eye,” 
the chances are that the first effort will not be far off the target. 

As in all kinds of fishing, get to know your gear and, at the 
start, anyway, practise casting on dry land until a fair amount 
of confidence is achieved. 

From the foregoing you will appreciate that casting is pos- 
sible in the most confined space, an advantage which cannot be 
overstressed when fishing overgrown jungle streams. After a little 
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Having now described the essential equipment of the angler 
1 will proceed with its application. First to cast. There are two 
main methods, the overhead and the side cast. The side cast is 
a single-handed edition of the normal method of spinning cast 
with the old two-handed rod, and as such does not merit any 
description to itself. 

The overhead cast, however, is peculiar to this type of tackle. 
A - written description of how to cast must perforce be very in- 
complete, and I therefore crave indulgence if my explanation falls 
.short of complete clarity. I do, however, wish to impress upon 
you that the whole matter is not nearly so difficult as it appears; 
.try it out for yourself and see! 

The photograph shows the method of braking the reel with 
the thumb. To make a cast put the rod over your shoulder and 
then by a wrist movement bring the rod forward smartly, at the 
same time releasing the thumb-pressure. The rod point must 
not pass beyond io° from the vertical. Try to throw the bait 
.as high as possible in the air; this will obviate a tendency tO' slam 
it down in front of your feet. If you follow the above instruc- 
tions correctly, the bait will describe a parabolic trajectory 
through the air. When the maximum height of the curve is 
obtained and the bait begins to drop, apply a little light pressure 
with the thumb to prevent over-running. In Diagram ‘"A,"’ the 
power- stroke of the cast is shown by the thick line X...Y; the 
rest is a follow-through. Figure “B” shows the cast from start to 
finish. 

Great strength does not return the penny in casting. A smart 
power-stroke with the correct follow-through achieves the object. 
After a little practice, distances up to 50 yards are easily obtained. 

Accuracy is obtained through casting in this manner, as only 
two- dimensions are concerned, wffiereas with the ‘'side cast” the 
whole operation concerns three dimensions. 

Fix your eye on the chosen spot and simply throw the bait 
at it exactly as if you were throwing a stone. The movement is 
so natural that if the performer has anything of a “good eye,” 
the chances are that the first effort will not be far off the target. 

As in all kinds of fishing, get to know your gear and, at the 
start, anyway, practise casting on dry land until a fair amount 
of confidence is achieved. 

From the foregoing you will appreciate that casting is pos- 
sible in the most confined space, an advantage which cannot be 
overstressed when fishing overgrown jungle streams. After a little 
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' practice the fisher learns to cast in the most uncompromising atti. 

■ tudes.’ In passing, I' may say I have actually killed a fish myself 
whilst lying full length on a rock in mid-stream. 

Exponents of the older methods often argue that it is impos- 
sible to follow a running fish with a short American rod if 
obstacles such as bushes of any size are to be negotiated. Nothing- 
is further from the truth. Before startiing to condemn the 
American tackle, just remember there is no appreciable bend to 
a short five-foot rod. You may make full use of its entire length 
and you can, if necessary, hold it high above your head in one 
hand. The effective length of the ten or twelve-foot rod is 
limited, in surmounting an obstacle by the bend on the top. In 
the practice of fishing with the short rod, it is amazing what high 
obstructions can be passed with ease. 

I need hardly point out that a single-handed rod is far less 
tiring than a two-handed one. Further, a two-piece five-foot rod 
can be easily carried in a suit-case or the ubiquitous bedding roll 
together with its complementary tackle; and being of very robust 
construction fear of damage may be totally disregarded. 

And now of baits. In America the bait in general use is a 
wooden plug so made that it dives and darts about in the water 
offering a very real and life-like representation of a small fish. 
These plug baits are now stocked by the leading tackle dealers im 
India, but at so prohibitive a price that the great army of poor 
fishermen take fright and are put down. I have much sympathy 
with the tackle dealer, having as he does to contend wdth an 
immense and unfair customs duty on his imports. I therefore 
propose to describe a simple form of plug bait which can easily 
be made by the angler if he is reasonably clever with his hands. 
Perhaps I may persuade a fishing tackle dealer to take up the 
matter and put a plug bait on the market at a reasonable price. 

To make the plug: take a well-seasoned piece of wood and 
fashion it by means of knife, saw and sand-paper into the follow- 
ing cigar-like shape. So far, so good. Now take a round piece of 
wwd of about half-an-inch in diameter and around it wrap some 

■ coarse sand-paper. Now file away on the line A... A until a groove 
is worn of about three-eighths of an inch depth to the line A,..X. 
The line A...X should now be at an angle of 45° to the main 
axis of the plug. 

Next item, ''colouring the brute.'’ This is a matter for the 
angler to decide in the light of his experience on his chosen river. 






Figure *‘B' 


Tiie complete cast witli th® short rod. 

(a) vSiart oi the cant. 

(b) Release thumb pressure here. 

(c) Power stroke ends here. 

(dl Follow through not further than this point* 

pe) Wlieii the bait reaches this point, thumb pressure on the reel only a touch, as 
the bait l>eg'ins to fail. 
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■personally, I find that the following combinations of colour lill 
ill' most waters: 

{a) Red back and white belly. 

(5) Blue back and white belly. 

(c) Green back and white belly with red stripe down 
each side. 

Use a good quality cellulose enamel giving a glossy surface, so 
that the most advantage of light refraction is taken. 

Finally to add the hooks and attachment for fastening the 
trace, use the smallest size of screw-eyes. Fix one in the centre 
and one-third of the way from the top of the groove and another 
on the bottom of the plug as shown in the diagram. Two trebles 
should now be whipped to some cable wire and attached by means 
of a Hardy Link to the bottom screw-eye. The plug bait is now 
complete. 

The reader will notice that I never recommend the use of a 
lead. With the tackle I describe it is quite unnecessary. Leads 
can only be likened to the man who- walks in front of a steam 
roller with a red flag, to advertise its presence to all and sundry. 
With plug baits the action of reeling these in sends them below 
the surface. With other baits fished upstream their own weight 
is quite sufficient. 

Of spoons to use with the bait-casting outfit there is little to 
say. It is a matter for the angler to decide himself. I would 
suggest the following as a nucleus: 

Two of one inch. 

Two' of one and three-quarter inch. 

One large two-and-a-half or three-inch spoon of metal. 
They cover the whole range of artificial '^spinning baits/* in 
spite of the attractive illustrations in dealers* catalogues of legions 
of patent spinners and devons. These are more often than not 
more successful in catching the eye (and pocket) of the angler 
than the fish. Remember, spoons can be made by any bazaar 
mistri for a few annas. 

Finally comes the question of spinning the natural bait. 
Many expert mahseer fishermen aver that this is the bait par 
excellence. The mount for natural bait is easily made by aiiy 
fisherman neat with his hands and with a little time to spare— 
and that is true of nearly all of us. Just whip a hook to some 
two "inches of gut substitute.' An 'Allcocks No. i Model perfect 
hook does Very well. Make a loop of some one-and-a-half-inch 
diameter. Be careful that the knots and whipping are coated 

• i! — vNv>ATr#artf clirurvincr A O'Aod 
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varnish may he made by dissolving celluloid in amyl acetate or 
by using that most excellent preparation '‘Rawlplug Durofix/' 

The other item required for this tackle is a small barrel 
lead with a wire eye. To mount the dead bait first put the hook 
through the side of the dead bait (chilwa are best), then pass the 
looped end of the gut through the gills and out of the mouth of 
the bait on the same side as the hook. Next pass the looped end 
of the gut back through the mouth and out of the gills on the 
other side; finally pass the loop of gut over the bait's tail and up 
the body, pulling on the gut that protrudes from the chilwa’s 
mouth. It will now be found that the head of the chilwa is 
securely noosed and that a long loop of gut is standing out of the 
mouth of the bait. This loop is now passed through the eye on 
the barrel lead and the lead pushed into the gullet of the bait. 
A few turns of soft wire or thread round the gut near the bait's 
mouth keeps the whole gadget neat. Finally attach the whole 
by means of the loop to the eye of a swivel, which can in turn be 
attached to the trace. A glance at diagram “C” will make it 
all quite clear. 

As chilwa are not always to hand when the angler is suddenly 
offered fishing possibilities, a few words on how to preserve one’s 
own baits will not come amiss. These small fish may be pre- 
served for an indefinite period in a formalin solution of one part 
formalin to twenty parts of water. Put the baits in an air-tight 
jar or bottle for a fortnight with the solution; then take them 
out, wash them and put them in the following solution: 

Formalin 
Glycerine 
Pure water 

In this they may be left indefinitely. 

If a golden red colour is desired for the baits add a little 
‘^ed ink. This golden colour often has a most tonic effect on 
non-taking fish. 

A gaff of some sort is useful though not essential, as maliseer 
niay noimally be beached by walking backwards up the bank 
and bringing them onto a shingle or sand-bank. The gaff I sug- 
gest is made up by whipping a No. 5/0 hook onto a 4-foot length 
of ringal bamboo, the other end being shod with a small repre- 
^sentation of a ^boat-hook. This provides the angler with both 

a , gaff and wading stick. It is very useful also for freeing tackle 
caus'ht UD in snap's. 


ounce. 
4 ounces, 
so ounces. 


Figure “C 


L First stag-e.—Wood shaped. 

2. Second stage.—Top view, showing the groove. 
3,. Second stage.~Side_ view, 

4. The 'finished ' Plug Bait. , , ■ ^ 

’* iPV#* !« idace. 




Diagram 


A simple Kioiisil for spinaiisg dead bait. 

1. First stage of mounting the chilwa. 

2 . Small barrel lead with wire eye. 

3. The. dead bait mounted. 
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The necessities of tackle are now described. With this tackle 
an angler may attack any hill stream with equanimity, and in 
the certain knowledge that he has in his hands tackle capable of 
killing any fish up to the 50 -lb. limit. The whole of it takes up 
no room and is easily stowed anywhere. 

In conclusion, I add a few notes on how to fish a stream. 
First forget your ideas of fishing at home. The fish population 
of an Indian stream is at least 500 per cent, greater than in most 
European waters. Therefore, reduce wading to a minimum, for 
every time you take a step in wading your presence is advertised 
by vibration to the fish in your immediate vicinity who will 
rush upstream and by their obvious hurry advertise the presence 
of danger to the whole water population. 

Secondly, as far as possible cast up or up and across stream. 
The mahseer is possessed of good eyesight and does not fail to 
use it. All fish must lie with the heads upstream in order that 
their gills may function properly. If you approach from the 
rear, therefore, the likelihood of them seeing you is reduced to 
a minimum, and the tendency is for the bait to be pulled into 
the back corner of the fish's mouth, when he will have the 
maximum difficulty in ejecting it. 

It would be wrong to leave this important topic without 
referring to the matter of light on one's bait. How often does 
one meet a complaining angler on a magnificent stretch of water 
‘liaving toiled all day, caught nothing." The reason is not far 
to seek; though he has presented his bait to fish they have not 
seen it. When the bait is directly between the rays of light and 
the fish's eye, it will present the maximum opacity and so on, 
until we get to the other end of the scale when it is practically 
invisible. 

Having hooked your fish, put a slight strain on him and let 
him run. He will panic and expend his energy, and soon when 
his rushes get shorter you may exert more strain on him, event- 
ually bringing him to the gaff. Always try to get below your 
fish, as the force of the curt-ent is then in your favour. On the 
other hand if he is below you he has the advantage of current and 
his full weight. At times it is necessary to be rough on a fish; 
then, believe me, the short five-foot rod will surprise you with 
its power. Don't use force, however, until persuasion has failed. 
Fishing is described as the “gentle art;" the use of force is there- 
fore an admittance of incompetence. 
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The cost of the tackle I have described is very small 
when compared to the ' enormous sums that can be expended on 
this item. My own tackle, new and in all ways complete, cost 
me but Rs. 50 . The small bulk and- robust construction make 
it immensely suitable to take on tour or on a shooting trip, when 
a day’s fishing is a very happy interlude. 

Apart from all other considerations, it does catch ?nore fish. 
Be modern and use the latest tackle. Fishing tackle dealers will 
of, course . often advise otherwise, but consider the difference in 
cost; they naturally prefer the extra profit of the more expensive 
antiquated type of tackle and in these days of universal financial 
■stringency it is difficult enough to sell shikar goods anyway! 




The proof of the pudding. A thirty-pound mahseer caught with 
the methods which are described in this article. 
Photograph by: C. W. W. S. Conway, 

Copyright reserved. 10 Bungalow, Sialkot, Pimjalh 
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MISCELLANEOUS SERVICE NOTES 
ARMY NOTES 
Great Britain 

The 1939 Estimates 

The totals of the estimates have been referred to elsewhere. 
The net increase over last year’s figures is £41,655,000. A satis- 
factory feature is the result which the various measures to improve 
conditions of - service in the Regular Army has had upon recruit- 
ing. The anticipated intake of recruits during the year 1938-39 
is 40,000 compared with 29,485 in the previous year. The anti- 
cipated shortage below establishment is 900 officers and 16,000 
other ranks as against 1,200 officers and 24,000 other ranks on 
31st March 1938. 

The Officers Emergency Reserves 

Applications for the five thousand vacancies in this reserve 
which was referred to- in our last number amounted to over 
twenty thousand. 

The Territorial Army 

Increases of pay— except for junior captains whose pay will 
be temporarily reduced — have been announced. The tenure of 
command has been reduced to three years except in special cases. 

A scheme for staff training has also been announced. Each 
year fifty selected captains or senior subalterns will undergo a 
nine month’s correspondence course under the direction of the 
Commandant of the Staff College, Camberly, working through the 
staffs of Commands. This will be followed by a fortnight’s course 
at Camberly. 

India 

{Defence Co-ordination 

A Secretary for the Co-ordination of Defence has been added 
to the Governor-Generars Secretariat. He will co-ordinate the 
work of the several departments and Provincial Governments and 
prepare the voluminous draft regulations which are necessary to 
enable the country to pass from a peace to a war footing. 

The Army in India 

Pcry of British Service Officers 

Provisional rates of pay for British Service Officers on the 
Indian establishment have - been approved by the Secretary • of: 
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Miscellaneous Service Notes 


State for India. The new rates of pay, inclusive of lodging allow- 
ance, are compared with existing rates in the table below. 

The pay received by an officer on aoth December 1938 will 
not be reduced as long as he continues to hold the rank or appoint- 
ment which he then held, nor will any retrospective reductions 
be made for the period from 1st August 1938 to aoth December 



Old 

Rates. 

New 

Rates. 


Single, 

Married. 

Single. 

Married. 

JLieutenant-Colonei 

1,300 

1,450 

1,300 

1,450 

Major — 

alter 2,'^^ years’ service ... 



1,090 

1,235 

after 5 years as such ... 

1,090 

1-235 



average years’ service 

965 

1,105 



after 17 years’ service ... 

... 


965 

1,105 

Captain — 

after 15 years’ service ... 

810 

955 

810 

955 

after 14 years’ service ... 



800 

935 

a.fter 11 years’ service ... 



680 

825 

average 10^ years’ service 

680 

825 



after 8 years’ service ... 



590 

725 

.Lieutenant — 

after 7 years’ service . . . 

530 




after 6 years’ service ... 

... 


505 

. . . 

.Lieutenant 

460 


460 

. . . 

.5nd Lieutenant 

405 


405 

.... 


Fromotion of hidian Army Officers 

With effect from 1st October 1938 the lengths of service regu- 
lating promotion of qualified and recommended officers of the 
Indian Army, excluding the Indian Medical Service, are as follows, 
in conformity with those of British Service Officers: 

and Lieutenant to Lieutenant ... a^ years. 
Lieutenant to Captain ... 8 years. 

Captain to Major ... ly years. 

The dates for passing for promotion are as follows: 

If due to be promoted on the old time scale before 16th 
October 1939: in 1939. 

If due to be promoted on the old time scale before 1st August 
1940: at any time before promotion would have taken place on 
•the old time scale. 
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Officers who^ fail to. p-ass within these dates will be given one 
more year in which to pass before being retired. 

Officers whose promotion has already been retarded through 
failure to pass, but whO' pass within twelve months of the date by 
which they should have passed, will be placed for seniority in the 
position in the gradation list which they would have occupied if 
the old rules were still in force. 

.Fay 

K.C.O.s and K.C.I.O.s will receive the same rates of pay, the 
.dates of increment of Indian Army allowance remaining unchang- 
.ed. As an interim measure, captains promoted under the nine-year 
rule will receive an additional Rs. 30 per month from the begin- 
ning of their 11th year of service and those promoted under the 
new rules an additional Rs. 55 per month on completing nine 
years’ service. 

.ArtiUery 

The 6th Field Artillery Regiment, which has for some time 
been below strength owing to the suspension of ‘‘holding,” has 
been returned to the United Kingdom without replacement, thus 
reducing the number of field artillery regiments in India from 10 
to 9. 

Language Examinations 

Changes have been made in the syllabus for Urdu examina- 
tions. The reading' and translation of a manuscript is no longer 
required in the oral part of the examinations and a revised syllabus 
will be introduced for all examinations from October of this year. 
Details are given in India Army Order 8^ of 1939. 

.Mechanical T ransport 

In connection with the reorganisation of the Western Com- 
mand last autumn four mechanical transport sections were dis- 
banded. In continuation of this reorganisation, seven subsidised 
mechanical transport sections have been raised, three at Quetta and 
one each at Bannu, Fort Sandeman, Pathankot and Peshawar. 

R, A. F. Notes 

Organisation and Administration 

With effect from the 57th December 1938, Headquarters, Royal 
Air Force in India, became Headquarters, Air Forces in India. 

31 (A. C.) Squadron at Ambala is undergoing conversion 
training on Valentia Bomber Tr^n«rvm't 
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On sSth February 1939, (A. C.) Squadron moved perma- 

nently from Ambaia to Kohat and on 1st March 1939, 60 (''B”) 
Squadron from Kohat moved to Ambaia. 

Operations 

Considerable operational flying has been carried out during" 
the past months. Detachments of 11 and 39 Bomber and 20 and. 
and ^8 Army Co-operation Squadrons have operated from Miran- 
shah, while 60 and 27 Bomber Squadrons at Kohat and the 
Bomber Transport Flight at Risalpur have operated from their" 
home stations both by day and night. 

Independent air operations have consisted of proscription of 
certain areas of the Madda Khel, Tori Khel, Shabi Khel and 
Bahlozai Mahsuds consequent upon offences against the Govern- 
ment. Combined land and air operations have taken the form 
of two columns marching through the Khaisora valley and one 
in the area of Sham Plain and Shaktu, in each case with sup- 
port. Co-operation with Tochi and South Waziristan Scout opera- 
tion in Waziristan has been carried out on many occasions and 
sorties have been provided frequently over Frontier constabulary 
in pursuit of raiding gangs in the Bain, Pezu, Bamiu and Dera 
Ismail Khan areas. Road sorties have been carried out regularly 
in support of convoys and road protection troops. 

A notable example of the use of close support occurred when 
an aircraft of 50 (A. C.) Squadron took off during the night of 
5 /6th February from Miranshah and effectively silenced a gun 
with which tribesmen were attacking the Scout Post at Datta Khel. 

Conditions of low cloud, rain and snowstorms throughout the 
Frontier have been prevalent during February and March. 

General Interest 

Members of the Chatfield Committee w^ere flown over Wazir- 
istan and to Delhi and Calcutta during the course of their tour. 

A Blenheim aircraft has recently arrived in India and is now 
at Ambaia where it is undergoing trials. 
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.‘'Sir, 

Your correspondent, “Edward Ramel/’ asks me to tell him 
■‘liow to give all-round and continuous protection to a marching 
•column ill typical frontier country. The transport would, o£ 
course, be mixed pack and draught.” Being on my way home on 
leave I have not my original article with me, but I can say this at 
least for certain that I cannot answer his question in general terms 
and I am sorry that I cannot do so. 

A “marching column” sounds rather like a force that expects 
to do seven or eight, perhaps more, miles in the day. If the 
column he suggests were opposed in any strength it would never 
do the distance, so it is of no use to set out in the first instance 
with the rigid determination tO' do it in one day. Frontier history 
has often warned us against such plans. 

I think “Edward Ramel” envisages a column whose object 
is to get from “A” to “B” in a given time in a hostile country 
by piquetting its way forward, whereas the column that I 
-envisage is one that sets out to defeat any enemy between “A” and 
“B,” reaching “B” in a time dependent on the extent of itsi 
success in battle, and making the protection of its transport an 
entirely secondary thing which may indeed not be necessary at 
ail except for the local protection afforded by baggage guards or 
v-escort. 

As far as I can learn of the very successful operations in, 
1935 in the Mohmand country, this latter attitude was the one 
adopted right up to the taking of Nahakki, for the enemy was 
ill strength in the field most of the time. The fact that a perma- 
nent L. of C. had to be established did not affect the primary 
object — to subdue the enemy. 

Brigadier Maynard, in 1937, ''tmglued” the situation about 
Dosalli by taking Tocoi wide by night and thereby turning the 
.enemy/'s positions covering the Sham Plain and ensuring a free 
passage up the valley to that plain. 

I feel that “Edw^'ard Ramel” and I have encroached enough 
-on your space; but you will, I hope, allow me to stress just three 
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SlR^ 

Your correspondent, “Edward Ramel/' asks me to tell him 
"liow to give all-round and continuous protection to a marching 
column in typical frontier country. The transport would, o£ 
course, be mixed pack and draught.” Being on my w^ay home on 
leave I have not my original article with me, but I can say this at 
least for certain that I cannot answ^er his question in general terms 
and I am sorry that I cannot do so. 

A “marching column” sounds rather like a force that expects 
to do seven or eight, perhaps more, miles in the day. If the 
column he suggests were opposed in any strength it wmuld never 
do the distance, so it is of no use to set out in the first instance 
with the rigid determination tO' do it in one day. Frontier history 
has often warned us against such plans. 

I think “Edward Ramel” envisages a column whose object 
is to get from “A” to “B” in a given time in a hostile country 
by piquetting its rvay forw^ard, whereas the column that I 
■envisage is one that sets out to defeat any enemy between “A’’ and 
“B,” reaching “B” in a time dependent on the extent of its 
success in battle, and making the protection of its transport an 
entirely secondary thing which may indeed not be necessary at 
all except for the local protection afforded by baggage guards or 
■escort. 

As far as I can learn of the very successful operations in^ 
1935 in the Mohmand country, this latter attitude was the one 
adopted right up to the taking of Nahakki, for the enemy was 
in strength in the field most of the time. The fact that a perma- 
nent L. of C. had to be established did not affect the primary 
object — to subdue the enemy. 

Brigadier Mapiard, in 1937, “unglued” the situation about 
Dosalli by taking Tocol wide by night and thereby turning the 
. enemy's positions covering the Sham Plain and ensuring a free 
passage up the valley to that plain. 

I feel that “Edward Ramel” and I have encroached enough 
.on your space; but you will, I hope, allow me to stress just three 
things germane to his query, and they are: 
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Surprise, and again surprise, is the most certain foriii of 
security, for by it one soon paralyses one’s enemy physically and 
mentally. Show him only what you wish him to see. 

Our chief concern must be to eliminate entirely, or almost 
entirely, from our fighting columns those pack and draught iiiules 
of which * ‘Edward Ramel” speaks, and anything else that ties 
infantry to fixed routes. This is no dream, it can be done — some- 
of the means to this end are air supply, portable infantry mortars, 
and the use of armed porters. There are others. 

An operation of this sort is mainly an infantry matter. We 
must, therefore, whenever we may need to develop infantry fire, 
try to bring our infantry tactics as near as possible to those of 
modern war where fire is so vitally important. We can only do 
this by manoeuvre. Often our infantry may lia\e to bi\ouac on 
the hills rather than camp in the nullah. 

Your correspondent has raised a quesion on which a voiiime 
could well be written, so he must forgive me for not pursuing the 
matter further. 

I very much appreciate the interest that both he and “Punjabi” 
have taken in the various points raised in my original nightmare.. 

I am. Sir, 

Yours, etc., 
“AUSPEX.” 


THE INDIA RIFLE CLUB 
Sir, 

The India Rifle Club has, since 1935, been responsible for 
the organisation and running of the teams representing India at 
the meetings of the National Rifle Association held at Bisley Gamp^ 
annually. During this period the team has won the Kolhapur 
Cup for India with the highest score on record, has twice finished 
third in this contest, and once third in the long-range Mackimion 
International Match. 
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111 1938, Field-Marshal Lord Birdwood and Field- Marshal Sir 
Philip ■Chetwode both specially made the journey to Bisley Camp 
in order to see the team representing India compete in the 
international contest for the Kolhapur Cup, in which com- 
petition India finished third to Canada and the Mother Country. 
It was only through a strained ankle that another Vice-President, 
Field-Marshal Sir Claud Jacob, who has also held the position of 
Commander-in-Chief in India, could not be present as well. 

India cannot afford to send a pre-selected team to Bisley. 
The teams representing this country are consequently composed 
of those individuals of the Indian Services who happen to be on 
leave, augmented by others who’ have retired or are otherwise 
qualified, and who' reside in Great Britain. As these scratch 
teams have to compete against the pick of the Mother Country,, 
consisting of about a thousand of the best shots of England,. 
Scotland, Ireland and Wales, and the pre-selected teams from the 
full strength of Canada, Australia, South Africa and other parts 
of the Empire, the results obtained by the Club on behalf of 
India are deserving of praise. 

In addition to these team successes., Havildar Gurdas Singh,, 
of the Slid Bn. 15th Punjab Regiment, who did so well at the 
Meerut Rifle meeting early this year with both rifle and revolver, 
shot at Bisley in 1937. He was the first Indian soldier to 
represent the Army in India at Bisley, and could no doubt bear 
out the statement that the chief object of the Club is to be; of 
real assistance to those of the Army in India visiting; the National 
Rifle Meeting. 

Members of the Club have also shot in teams representing 
the Regular Army, the Royal Air Force and various Home 
Counties; have won the Silver Medal for the highest score in the 
second stage of the King's Prize; the Bronze Cross for the highest 
score in the first stage of the St. George s; the All-comers aggregate; 
the Daily Telegraph Cup; the Match Rifle Tyro Aggregate; the 
Duke of Cambridge; the Abert; the N, R. A. Journal; the Daily 
Mail; and several King's Hundred badges. Last year, Captain 
K. P. T. Lattey, m.b.e.;, late 7th Gurkha Rifles, won the much 
sought after combined golf and shooting trophy with the record 
score for the competition. 

India had, in 1938, the distinction of having as a member of 
her team the first lady who has ever taken part in the Kolhapur 
Match, Miss Blanche Badcock. 
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^ Miss Badcock has also shot twice for India in the long-range 
Mackinnon International Match, and was one of the three selected 
to judge the wind for the India team in the Empire Match o| 
1937, in which Sergeant Bayes, of the 13/ 18th Hussars, a former 
Iking’s Medalist in India, made the only '‘possible’' at 900 yards. 

In 1938, a start was made on the construction of a head- 
quarters building for the Club at Bisley •Camp. So far, the main 
entrance hall and a very efficient armoury have been completed, 
thanks to the generous support given to an appeal for funds on 
behalf of the Club from Lord Birdwnod. Residential quarters 
with kitchens, etc., where the contingent representing India may 
live together in no less degree of comfort than those of Canada, 
Australia and other parts of the Empire with whom they have 
to compete, are an urgent necessity. 

The idea prevalent in India that Bisley is a place where 
people only shoot lying on their backs at long ranges with special 
rifles is far removed from actual fact. There are it is true, such 
competitions, and they are of the greatest possible utility in 
developing the rifle and ammunition, but the great majority of 
competitions at Bisley are shot with the service rifle, to which 
those serving in India are well accustomed. The use of the 
aperture sight and sling is readily learned, as may be emphasised 
by the successes of Sergeant Bayes and Havildar Gurdas Singh. 
These N.C.O.s had never used a sling, or even seen an aperture 
sight, until they came to Bisley last year. 

For the last two years the Army Rifle Association (India) have 
held at the Meerut meeting a special competition with aperture 
sights and slings, as used in the international rifle matches of the 
Empire at Bisley. This competition has been of the gxeatest 
assistance to the Club as providing a means of familiarising those 
attending the Bisley meeting with these aids to accuracy before 
they arrive in Great Britain. 

We have now serving in India members of the contingent 
who shot at Bisley this year, and who will gladly furnish any 
information required. They are: 

Major H. Renwkk, 3rd Bn, 18th Garhwal Rifles. 

Major S. A. Jennison, 8th Punjab Regiment. 

Lieutenant N. C. H. Holdich, The Royal Warwickshire. 

Regiment. 

Lieutenant S. P. Edmunds, ist Bn. 5tli Punjab Regiment. 
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Further details about the free importation of aperture sights 
^iid about the facilities offered by the Indian Rifle Club may 
be obtained on application to the Secretary, Army Rifle 
.Association (India), Pachmarhi. 

Some eighty units of the Army in India and the depot ship 
of the Royal Indian Navy are now affiliated to the Club by 
payment of the subscription of £1 per year. Members of such 
units have the full and free use of ail the resources of the Club 
■whilst in Great Britain. 

Individuals of the Army in India, whose units are not 
affiliated, can join the Club as ordinary members by payment of 
an annual subscription of five shillings. 

Will those who take an interest in rifle shooting, and who 
•desire to compete in the Bisley meeting when on leave in Great 
Britain, please communicate with the Captain of the India 
Rifle Club, Bisley Camp, Brookwood, Surrey? Every possible 
assistance will be given them and any prior information which 
may be required will be furnished by those at present sendng in 
India whose names have been given in this letter. 


Yours, etc., 

H. L. WYNDHAM. 
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LORD ROBERTS 

By Lieut.-Colonel H. de Watteville, c.b.e. 

{Blackie & Son Ltd. ^s.) 

Colonel de Watteville’s biography is based on Lord Roberts' 
own ‘Torty-one Years in India/’ supplemented by numerous* 
recently published letters written by the Field-Marshal during the 
Indian Mutiny. 

Frederick Roberts started his Service career with the advant- 
ages of an Eton education and a father. General Abraham 
Roberts, still holding high rank in India. Against these he had 
to weigh indifferent health and relatively small private means. 
From his earliest days he was determined to achieve fame and he 
set himself to attain what, in those days, were two essentials of 
success, a reputation as an accomplished horseman and an appoint- 
ment to the headquarter staff in Simla. To many officers these 
were, indeed, the only goals of aspiration, but Roberts went 
further — for he worked diligently and patiently, over a period of 
years, to master the internal workings of that cumbrous machine 
which was the Army in India. 

The author traces the Field-Marshal’s career through the 
Mutiny, the Bunerwal Campaign of 1863 and years of adminis- 
trative work in Simla to the Afghan War, from which Roberts 
emerged with an Empire, as opposed to merely an Indian, reputa- 
tion, a G.C.B., an autograph letter from the Queen and the 
thanks of both Houses of Parliament. The forward policy of 
Lord Lyttoii is well, if briefly, described as are the vacillation and 
financial pusillanimity of the Government of India. Success 
followed success; as Commander-in-Chief first at Madras, then in 
Simla, in Ireland and South Africa Lord Roberts steadily enhanced 
his reputation. It was unfortunate, therefore, that he should end 
.his (active career at the War Office where he was never truly at 
home— he had served too long in India for that — ^where his right- 
ful powers as Commander-in-Chief were denied him and an 
impractical scheme of army reorganisation had just been launched 
by the Secretary of State for War, the Hon. St. John BrodricL 
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The author winds up with Lord Roberts' campaign for 
national service, the necessary for which was derided by the 
politician, mistrusted by a conservative regular army and never 
properly explained to the people. What Lord Roberts advocated 
was essentially compulsory home service, service for the defence: 
of Great Britain rather than for offensive purposes overseas. And 
many of his openly expressed views would not be out of place' 
to-day. 

This little book is in no sense a military history; there are- 
no maps and only one short appendix describing* the heroism of 
the small party which went forward to blow in the Kashmir Gate 
at Delhi. But it is none the worse for that, for the author has 
made his subject come to life. 

Sympathetic at all times. Colonel de Wattevilie does not 
hesitate to describe inefficiency where it existed; and we would 
commend particularly his first chapter portraying, as it does, the 
outlook of army officers in India in the middle of the 19th century. 
Are we, relatively, more broadminded to-day? 

G. M. S. 


IMPERIAL DEFENCE 

By Major-General H. Rowan-Robixson, c.b. 

{Frederick Muller. 105. 6 d) 

The early part of this book is devoted to consideration of 
warfare in two dimensions — on land and sea. The author then 
goes on to discuss the influence on our Imperial strategy of the 
advent of warfare in tw^o further dimensions — in the air andi 
under the sea — and the changes necessitated by mechanisation and 
by recent political developments. 

The most drastic change recommended is one of control- 
There are to be two Ministries of Defence, one styled Ministry 
of War and the other Ministry of Static Defence. Under the for- 
mer would be grouped four Sub-Ministries — ^i\dmiraity, War Office, 
Air Office and Supply Office, the last named expanding in war to 
two full Ministries, viz.j> Munijtions and National Service. The 
point is made that the authorty which gives advice to the Govern- 
ment must also be the executive authority responsible for translat- 
ing that advice into action. Hence the Ministry of War, with its 
own General Staff drawn from all three Services, will in future 
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replace tlie . Committee of Imperial Defence as adviser to the 
Government on Defence matters. 

Having reorganised the head. General Rowan-Robinsoii 
proceeds to deal with the limbs. With regard to the Navy, his 
principal contention is that we are overbuilding in capital ships, 
which merely put temptation in the way of enemy bombers, 
whereas to combat the submarine menace to our trade routes the 
real need is for many more light craft. 

In the case of the Air Force, he maintains that we dO' not 
pay sufficient attention to the principles of concentration and 
economy of force. The first essential is “ascendancy in the air’" 
and all effort should be directed to this end before making detach- 
ments in support of the Navy and Army. For home defence he 
is strongly in favour of fighters as a deterrent tO' enemy raiders 
rather than bombers for use in counter-attack. 

For our existing regular and territorial armies the author 
would substitute a long-service and a short-service army; the former 
for India and overseas, the latter to build up reserves for a 
possible continental commitment. The Territorial Army he 
would allow gradually to die out except for home defence units. 

In the field of anti-aircraft defence the novel suggestion is 
made that the workers themselves, whether in factories or shops, 
;should furnish the gun crews for their particular locality and 
that whilst operational control should remain in the hands of the 
Royal Air Force, command and administration should be exercised 
by a works manager, a station master, etc., the main object of the 
scheme being to defeat the present time lag in manning anti- 
aircraft defences which might prove fatal in the event of a sudden 
attack. 

In the Mediterranean the author admits that the issue is 
affected by the final result of the war in Spain but, whether or 
not that country will be hostile, he considers that it is madness 
to keep a battle fleet in Malta where it could be bombed to 
•destruction in a few hours. 

The Mediterranean is a valuable but not a vital channel to 
the east and we should endeavour to hold it by the operation, 
from existing bases, of strong flotilla forces consisting of aeroplanes. 
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destroyers, motor torpedo boats and submar, ines. An essential con- 
dition here is a friendly, peaceful Palestine wliicli General Rowan- 
Robinson thinks can be ensured only by creating an independent 
Arab State with suitable 'reserved areas’" for Jetvs. 

This is a most stimulating book. Every aspect of Imperial 
Defence has been considered and the various problems have been 
approached from an independent and original point of view. 

The book is very up to date, having been completed just 
prior to the crisis of September 1938. It should prove of great 
value not only to military students but to all those interested in 
one of the most controversial subjects of the day. 

C. J. G. D, 


MODERN AEGHANISTAN 
By Sirdar Ikbal Alt Shah 

(Sampson Lotv, Marston Co. Ltd. ^is.) 

In this book the author presents an interesting account of 
the development of Afghanistan. The late King Mohamed Nadir 
Shah Ghazi is, quite rightly, the hero' of the story, and the history 
of his life, which runs through the greater part of the book, is 
well told. In a very laudable effort to present his country in a 
favourable light the author’s interpretation of some of the facts 
is somewhat biased. This is a pity as the development of modern 
Afghanistan is sufficiently remarkable to require nO' writing up, 
and by allowing his pen to run away with his enthusiasm for his 
country the author has reduced the historical value of his book. 

Chapter I deals with the geography and ancient history of 
Afghanistan. It would be very much improved by a map or sketch 
of the country. Few, if any, Scotsmen will agree with the author"s 
comparison of Scotland and Afghanistan. 

In Chapter II the reader will find an interesting and intimate 
account written by the Amir Abdar Rahman Khan describing his 
daily routine and system of government. It seems a pity that the 
author should have found it necessary to choose the present time, 
when relations between Afghanistan and India are so cordial, to 
give such a disparaging account of Lord Dufferin’s reception of 
the Amir Abdar Rahman Khan. 
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' Chapters VI to XI give the reasons for the Afghan revoiutioii 
•and the fall of Amanullah; they describe the great difficulties which 
the fate King Mohamed Nadir Shah Ghazi had t-o overcome to 
restore peace and how he succeeded in doing so. The final 
■chapter, besides describing the present day Afghanistan, contains 
an excellent account of the work of the French Archa!ological 
Mission in that country. .The book is well produced and 
contains some interesting photographs. 

G. L. T. 


HISTORY OF THE isT BATTALION, 

6 th RAJPUTANA rifles (WELLESLEY'S) 

By Lieutenant-Colonel F. H. James, o.b.e., m.c. 

{Gale & Polden^ Ltd, £1-0-0.) 

In reviewing a regimental history, the reviewer is often, faced 
with the difficulty of telling the truth, without offending the sus- 
ceptibilities of officers who have spent a great deal of time and 
trouble on a labour of love. 

In the case of this regimental history there is no such diffi- 
culty. The author is fortunate in his material, and Wellesley's 
Rifles in their choice of a chronicler. The early history of the 
unit, one of the first to be raised on the Bombay establishment, is 
fascinating reading; and the details of the appalling financial and 
administrative handicaps under which the Company’s troops 
suffered only serve to accentuate the loyalty and efficiency of both 
officers and men. The Indian Army to-day may have its grouses, 
but it has much for which to be thankful. 

The record of the unit in more recent times is worthy of its 
earlier traditions and of the great soldier whose name it bears. 
Wellesley’s Rifles assisted in the suppression of the Indian Mutiny 
and in the consolidation of India’s frontiers; they acquitted them- 
selves gallantly in Mesopotamia, and had the misfortune to be 
involved in the siege of Kut, where they gave a good account of 
themselves before the capture of the city; and after the original 
battalion had passed into captivity, the unit formed to take its 
place carried on its traditions in Iraq. 

The illustrations are numerous and good, and the maps excel- 
lent. ■' ; ' . . . 
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The reviewer lias only one criticism. He w’^ould like to have 
.heard more of the reasons which led to- the complete change of 
class composition between 1892 and 1895. At the commencement 
of this period the regiment’s recruits still came almost entirely 
from the Bombay Presidency; by its conclusion, the recruiting 
areas had been transferred to- Rajputana and the Punjab. No 
reasons are given but, curiously enough, the change almost co- 
incided with the selection of the unit for conversion into a rifle 
regiment — then a signal honour, 

D. F. W, W. 


THE ELEMENTS OF IMPERIAL DEFENCE 
(THIRD EDITION) 

By a. G. Boycott. 

(Gale & Poldeji. ii>/6) 

This book is a study of the Geographical features, material 
resources, communications and organisation of the British Empire, 
It is intended as a text-book or book of reference for officers study- 
ing for examinations. The arrangement is logical and the author 
has collected much useful information for the student. It suffers, 
as the author admits, the disadvantage of being published at a 
time when great changes are taking place in the world. It should, 
however, be more accurate if it is to serve as a reliable book of 
reference. Burma is quoted as a Province of India, and also as 
ihe fourth ‘"Command” of the Army in India; Western Command 
(now Independent District) being wholly omitted. There are! 
rather too many other such inaccuracies. Mr. Boycott’s style does 
mot lend itself to quick reading; his sentences are long and fre- 
quently require re-reading. The book is provided with a useful 
Index. It has not been brought entirely up to date with thisj 
mew edition, and is consequently incomplete. 

The book is very w^ell provided with Maps, wfliich are good. 

G. T. W. 


“CONVERSATIONS WITH WELLINGTON” 

By Philip Henry, Fifth Earl Stanhop 
(Oxford L'niversity Press, s/-) 

This book, first published in 1888, has now been reprinted 
in the “World’s Classics” Series. It records conversations between 
the author and the Duke extending over a period of twenty years 
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from 1831. It was Lord Mahon’s ‘anti-social” habit to dictate 
notes of his conversations with the gi'eat man to his wife within 
a day of their taking place, and an admirable record has been 
formed. 

R. E. H. 


/THE COMPLETE GUIDE TO MILITARY MAP READING 
(Gale & Polden, Ltd. 4s, 6d.) 

“The Coniplete Guide tO' Military Map Reading” is a useful 
book for those students who have an instinctive aversion to any 
official manual. 

The author deals coiiciseh' and comprehensi\’ely with those 
essentials of map reading which should be known by junior 
officers. The book is well arranged and contains a number of 
maps and diagrams the majority of which ha%^e been borrowed 
from “The Manual of Map Reading, Photo Reading and Field 
Sketching, 1959.” Each chapter deals with one particular subject 
and ends wdth a series of exercises tvhich, if done conscientiously, 
should ensure that the reader has a thorough understanding 
of the subject-matter. But the book contains little that is not 
equally well explained in “The Manual of Map Reading, Photo- 
Reading and Field Sketching, 1929” which has a far wider syllabus 
and costs less. 


T. G. D. R. 
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EDITORIAL 


Great Britain and France have continued their efforts to 
secure peace in Europe. Great Britain has, with this object, 
broken with tradition both in foreign and internal policy. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt has also taken the initiative in the hope of securing 
a period of peace. It is impossible to say with certainty what 
effect these important steps have had or w’’hether the fact that 
physical w-ar has not yet broken out in Europe can be attributed 
to action taken by the democracies or to a pause for preparation 
on the part of the totalitarian states. Herr Hitler’s immediate 
answer to President Roosevelt was given in a speech whose irrele- 
vant points included the repudiation of the Anglo-German naval 
treaty and of Germany’s pact with Poland. 

# , 

It does appear, however, that the guarantees to European 
states wdiich we have now clearly expressed. 

Guarantees together Avith the steps taken to improve our 
capacity for implementing them, have had an effect in raising the 
morale of threatened nations. Our pledge to France in Febiuaiv 
Avas no departure from tradition except in so far as it made plain 
that in these times the fulfilment of obligations can no longer 
folloAV rather than precede the national inclination. The pledge 
Avas folloAved by a toning doAvn of Italian references to demands on 
France; but also by Germany’s annexation of the Czech provinces 
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and of Memel, and the opening of a campaign against Poland in 
the German press which bore sinister resemblance to the preiinii- 
naries of previous acts of aggression. Poland, however, showed 
no signs of capitulating to threats or of the intention not to lesist 
superior force. Remarkable unity was ' evidenced in a country of 
minorities, and the ‘'miracle of German statesmanship which lias 
driven Great Britain and France into unity appears to have been 
repeated in Poland. On the’ 31st March, the Prime Minister, in 
a statement in the House of Commons, said that the government 
had offered Poland all the support in their power should Poland s 
independence be threatened. France stood in the same position. 
During Colonel Beck’s visit to London, the terms of a reciprocal 
agreement to render each other all assistance in their power in 
the event of a threat, direct or indirect, to the independence of 
either country were accepted on behalf of Great Britain and 
Poland. The debate in the House of Commons revealed general 
support of the principle of this momentous departure from tradi- 
tion, and only such criticism was voiced on points of detail as it 
is the duty of an opposition to provide. There was then, and 
since, general repudiation of articles which appeared in 
The Times, drawing attention to the fact that assistance would 
be given if independence, as opposed to integrity, were threatened 
and attempting to assess the value of Danzig against a general 
war. Abroad, and to a certain extent at Home, The Times is 
obstinately regarded as a government mouthpiece and phrases 
cjuoted without their context seemed to have unfortunate inten- 
tions. 

Whether Germany was in fact contemplating an immediate 
attack on Poland is a matter for speculation. The press campaign 
has continued and — in the customary sequence — acts of hooligan- 
ism have followed. The Poles have no love for Germany and 
their government is no longer inclined to suppress their feelings. 
It is to be hoped that no gun will go off unnecessarily. Even with 
the certainty that Germany would be faced with war on two 
fronts if she attacks, the Poles should not feel too confident. 

The Polish army comprises some thirty infantry divisions and 
fifteen cavalry brigades on which expansion is doubtless planned. 
The air force is not comparable with Germany’s. There are 
adequate industrial resources in the- interior of the country which 
are being intensively developed and Poland’s industry has been 
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strengthened by the acquisition of the Teschen area which would, 
however, be in a vulnerable position in a war with Germany, 
Like other nations, Poland has been modernising and re-equip- 
ping her forces as fast as financial considerations permit. She is 
not a rich country and one way in which Great Britain might 
assist her directly is financially. Communications on the eastern 
frontier are comparatively undeveloped. Assistance by land forces 
from Russia would be difficult even if willingly given or received 
and from this direction reinforcement would come most easily by 
air. There is an alliance, recently strengthened, with Rumania. 

# # # # 

As suggested in our last number, it was Italy’s turn. On 
Good Friday the Albanians were rescued from the 
Sotitli-East tyranny of the Albanian government. This action 
Europe may have contributed to the maintenance of 

Signor Mussolini’s prestige at home, and served as 
a rejoinder to the democracies whose guarantee to Poland might 
seem to have given them the initiative. But in other respects 
it appears to have had small effect on Italy’s control of Albania’s 
raw materials or strategic position. The threat to the peace of 
south-eastern Europe was follow^ed by guarantees by Great Britain 
and France to give all the support in their power to Greece and 
Rumania should either state resist with its national forces a clear 
threat to its independence. The policy was extended by the con- 
clusion, announced on the isth May, of an agreement with 
Turkey which provides for either country to lend the other all 
the aid in its power in the event of an act of aggression leading 
to general war in the Mediterranean. This is to be developed 
into a long-term reciprocal agreement and consultations are to 
take place with the object of establishing security in the Balkans. 

The agreement is of importance both strategically and poli- 
tically. The Turkish position in the eastern Mediterranean is of 
great strength. One of the entrances to the sea, through which 
communication with the wheat and oil of Russia and Rumania 
passes, is under her control (the Montreux Convention which per- 
mitted Turkey to re-fortify the Dardanelles is in no way affected 
by the new agreement). Her coast-line and islands are rich in 
harbours, which are of added value owing to the scarcity of good 
sites for naval bases on the southern and eastern shores of the 

i ■ ■ 
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Mediterranean. And her mainland is within comfortable flying 
range of the Italian islands. 

Politically Turkey is a stabilising factor in Balkan and 
Middle Eastern spheres. . She is united with Greece, Rumania and 
Yugoslavia in the Balkan entente and with Iraq, Iran and 
Afghanistan in the pact of Saadabad. Her strong friendship with 
Russia, dates from 19^1. The question of the Saiijak of 
Alexandretta is the only outstanding point of dissatisfaction in 
her foreign policy, and this seems likely to be settled with the 
conclusion of a reciprocal agreement with France by the time 
these lines appear in print. Turkey is believed to have been 
largely responsible for the agreement at Salonika last year which, 
as described in our issue of October last, removed one of Bulgaria's 
grievances in releasing her from the military clauses of the Treaty 
of Neuilly. It is hoped that in the consultations for which the 
Anglo-Turkish agreement provides means may be found to 
relieve the remainder of Bulgaria’s grievances, since grievances 
anywhere in Europe are dangerously liable to exploitation. 
Bulgaria wants the Southern Dobrudja, wdiich passed to Rumania 
after the Great War, and an outlet to the Aegean. She ivants to 
ensure reasonable treatment for her inevitable minorities. Though 
her correct behaviour has so far gained her little, she has shown 
no inclination to seek her aims by force; and though she has 
remained unwilling to join the Balkan entente, she regards friend- 
ship with Turkey and Yugoslavia as an essential policy. One 
would be rash to predict peace anywhere in Europe, but the 
Balkans do not, at present, seem to be danger-spot number one, 
even excluding Danzig. 

# # # # 


The integrity of the Balkan entente is threatened bv the posi- 

Yiigoslavia wdiich Yugoslavia now finds herself, more 

certainly the victim of encirclement than the 
Axis powers who so over-wmrk that word. Ever since the state 
came into existence, Yugoslavia has suffered from the minority 
tioubies which seem inevitable in that area. The main problem 
is between the Serbs and the Croats. After the fall of M. Stoyadi- 
novitcli, agreement between these two peoples seemed nearer and 
it was believed that a solution had been reached between 
Dr. M^achek, the Croat leader, and M'. Tsvetkovitch, the Prime 
Minister, on the ^yth April, though no announcement has so far 
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been made. The existence of the Slovenes and of the Bosnians, 
who demand a measure of autonomy but whom the Croats wish 
to include in their boundaries together with much else to tvliich 
they are doubtfully entitled, make a settlement particularly diffi- 
cult. There are also powerful, if less numerous, German colonies 
along the Danube and in the south, Macedonians susceptible to 
Italian propaganda since the annexation of Albania. 

In these circumstances, Yugoslavia, in direct contact with the 
Axis powers and with hitherto not conspicuously friendly 
Hungaria and Bulgaria on her flank and rear, is anxious above 
all to keep quiet and avoid giving offence. She has a coast-line 
which might prove attractive to Italy and iron ore which Germany 
would doubtless like to secure more certainly than by concessions. 
A tongue of her territory is crossed by important railways serving 
Fiiime and Trieste. The Regent, Prince Paul, has followed the 
fashion of going on tour and has been received by the rulers of 
the Axis powers; not we hope as other statesmen of countries 
now^ absorbed were received before him. It is probable that 
Yugoslavia will not willingly join the Axis or the Anti-Comintern 
Pact and that she wishes to retain her alliance with Rumania and 
membership of the Balkan pact. But no guarantee could help 
her much and she is in a difficult situation. She is understood 
not to have welcomed the Anglo-Turkish pact. 

In Hungary a non-aggression pact with Yugoslavia has been 
mooted. Hungary has ambitions in the Danube basin and would 
be glad of a means of strengthening her position against Germany. 
But before such a pact were concluded, the question of Hunga- 
rian territory transferred to Yugoslavia after the war would have 
to be settled, and another obstacle is the Yugosiav-Rumanian 
alliance, which Hungary would like to break, for her ambitions 

are directed chiefly against the latter country. 

# # # # 

The system of guarantees and agreements entered into by 
Great Britain appears to have a logical extension 
Russia conclusion of a pact with Russia, and this 

step has been hotly debated for the last tw^o-and-a-half months. 
As usual where that country is concerned, arguments tend to be 
infliienced by sentiments which have nothing to do with the case. 
The internal organisation of Russia is enough to convince those 
who wish it ' that ".the country is our natural ally and one .endowed 
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with plienoinenal powders, and that any delay in concluding an 
agreeiiieiit with her is due to the determination of the conserva- 
tive element of the government to ' have nothing to do with a 
state whose form of life they mistrust. 

Facts which appear to be overlooked include the reluctance 
of Poland and Rumania to receive direct help from Russia. There 
seems, also, to be no particular reason why Russia should be ready, 
without receiving substantial guarantees in exchange, to come to 
the help of nations with which she has had strong differences in 
the past and which have shown no very great liking for her. On 
a superficial view, a policy of splendid isolation seems the most 
suitable one for Russia to adopt, though she could hardly avow 
this publicly. The significance of M. Litvinov’s retirement is 
unknown. But the demand for the extension of the proposed 
system of guarantees to include Finland, Latvia and Esthonia, 
all of whom are determined not to be guaranteed and the last two 
of whom have signed pacts of non-aggression with Germany, has 
proved, whatever the intention, a fruitful cause of delay. Even 
if Russia is more long-sighted than to adopt a policy of isolation, 
her military value in a war of resistance to the Axis is uncertain. 
Her numbers are great; her equipment is relatively better than 
in 1914, and her industry more organised: but her communica- 
tions are not in first-class order and there is no guarantee that 
her higher command, even after extensive purging, is more effi- 
cient than it was then. Any form of pact between Russia and 
the powers which the Axis chooses to regard, as enemies may in- 
duce Japan to reconsider the decision which she appears to have 
come to, not to extend her adhesion to the Anti-Comintern Pact 
into a formal alliance with Germany and Italy. 

An agreement to be of practical value must overcome these 
various difficulties and could not be concluded in a day. 

# # # 

Great Britain’s prestige suffered a serious decline after 1919 

through a failure to equate announced foreian 
Compulsory . 

Military policy with the means to implement it should 

Training Occasion arise. In the present circumstances, 

our increasing intervention to counter aggression and to 
preserve the peace of Europe has been preceded and accompanied 
by steps to improve the strength and efficiency of the fighting 
services, and has now required the final gesture of compulsory 
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military training. Tlie re-armament policy attracted ■ considerable 
attention when first announced and its progress has been 
watched with interest and with a measure of admiration; but 
probably without an adequate appreciation of the efforts entailed. 
The nations which look to us for support have, from their own 
bitter experience, acquired the habit of judging war potential — 
and even war effort — by the size of armies. We are familiar with 
the contention that during the Great War the French w’^ere in- 
clined to ignore the proportion of the national effort devoted to 
the maintenance of Great Britain’s navy, mercantile marine and 
industry: and there is no doubt that in spite of the re-armament 
programme, with its immense expansion of the air force and of 
naval construction, and in spite of the recent announcement of 
our intention to double the Territorial Army, the French found 
themselves unable to believe that Great Britain could seriously 
contemplate coming to their assistance with all the support in 
her power when she would not face the introduction of compul- 
sory military training. We should be able to sympathise with 
France in this respect because both during and since the war 
there has been a tendency to judge France’s wxir effort and poten- 
tial from the ingredients which we ourselves understand best, the 
navy, industry and air power, and largely to ignore the contribu- 
tion of France’s magnificent army. In particular, the part played 
by the French army in the early days of the war in 1914 have 
been overlooked in many quarters. France is anxious not to 
have to face the strain of such days unaided again. 

There has been much muddled thinking on the subject of com- 
pulsory military service. It has frequently been enforced at times 
of crisis in our history: but we have so long eiijoyed the protec- 
tion of our geographical position that we have come to regard 
military service as largely alien to our tradition and have com- 
placently relied on the voluntary system, which conveniently throws 
its burdens on the willing and which provides unpredictable 
numbers for whom equipment and instructors must be arranged 
by estimation. Opposition has proceeded chiefly from ‘labour,’* 
many of whose members were absolved from voluntary service 
by the schedule of reserved occupations, and which has never 
objected that the compulsory payment of taxes was undemo- 
cratic in principle. Because compulsory service is introduced it 
does not mean that the whole nation is to be taken at once or 
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necessarily for long periods. The present plans will only affect 
some two hundred thousand men each year lor a period of six 
months. It is probable that, wdth experience of its working, the 
benefits of the system will be more fully realised and opposition 
largely disappear, though it is no use pretending that it will 
cease altogether. The voluntary system is to continue and there 
is no indication that the intention to supplement it by coiiipui- 
sion has adversely affected recruiting. This is as tvell, lor we 
must continue to rely on voluntarily enlisted iiien for service 
overseas in peace. 

The effect of the adoption of coiiipulsory military trainiiig 

on European opinion is everywhere reported as excellent. 

# # # 

Before its conference at Whitsun, the Labour Party published 
its statement of policy for the organisation of 

Labour’s defence. The document shows, on the whole, a 
Defence Policy. 

reasonable appreciation of the problems. Deal- 
ing ^vith higher co-ordination, it recommends that a reconstituted 
Committee of Imperial Defence should consider the defence 
problems of the Commonwealth as a whole; put the problems to 
the Minister for Co-ordination of Defence; review his proposals 
and submit them to the Cabinet. The Minister of Defence should 
head a council of the ministers for the service departiiients, for 
civil defence and for supply, which should prepare detailed plans 
and, after their approval, take executive action to put them into 
effect. The Minister of Supply would have the powers which it 
is apparently the intention of the present government to give him 
in war and which a considerable section of public opinion thinks 
he ought to have now. He would release all three services from 
the task of arranging for their supply, leaving them to concentrate 
on what is considered to be their proper task. He would have 
powers to ensure priority for government orders and to check pro- 
fiteering. His Ministry would replace the ninety bodies and 
twenty-seven thousand persons which are at present said to be 
employed in the separate supply organisations of the three service 
.departments. 

Dealing with the reform of the forces themselves, proposals 
are made which display an idealism unlikely to commend itself in 
all respects to those who have the efficiency of the services at heart, 
blit which should not therefore bar consideration of all of them 
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or discredit the policy as a whole. The pay of tradesmen should 
be similar for the three services; non- tradesmen’s pay increased 
to a level which will compare more favourably with what they 
might get in civil life: service should be for three years: voca- 
tional training increased: more government posts reserved for ex- 
servicemen: discipline relaxed in leisure hours; and representa- 
tion given on the lines of the Admiralty welfare committees. The 
reduction of the age for marriage allowance has already been an- 
nounced. A similar reduction for officers is recommended. In all 
services more officers should be found from the ranks and all 
applicants for commissions should first serve for a year in them. 
Expenses on messes and uniforms and customary expenses of a 
social nature should be severely reduced. Similar steps giving 
increased pay and prospects of promotion should be taken in 
the I'erritorial Army. 

We can sympathise with some of these proposals. 

i}'! 

The Dominions have been following the United Kingdom’s 

Dominiosi re-arming and re-organising their forces. 

Rearmament; In Canada, as far as the army is concerned, the 
Canada process was begun some tw^o years ago wnth the 

re-organisation of the Non-Permanent Active Militia and this 
year’s army vote shows an increase of about 33 per cent, on last 
year’s. Coast defences are being improved, considerable sums 
spent on armament, and the opening of an armoured fighting 
vehicles school at London, Ontario, evidences the interest taken 
in mechanisation. 

The Navy vote has also increased substantially. A flotilla 
leader is to be purchased from the United Kingdom; effectives 
have been increased; new reserves are to be formed; and the pur- 
chase of motor torpedo boats and more destroyers is understood 
to be under consideration. The present navy consists of six 
modern destroyers and four minesw^eepers. 

About half of the defence vote goes to the Royal Canadian 
Air Force and the Non-Permanent Air Force, for which mew units 
are to be formed. The Royal Canadian Air Force has hitherto 
been employed in a semi-civil capacity on such tasks as survey, but 
has now been organised on service lines. A first line strength of 
twmnty-three squadrons is aimed at, and this will be two- thirds 
achieved this year. Some fifty pilots for the Royal Air Force are 
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to be trained in' each of the next three years at the aviation schools 
at Trenton and Camp Borden. 

These preparations are at least adequate for a country which 
can rely on the assistance of Great Britain and the United States 
and indicate perhaps that the very natural determination of large 
sections of the population not to be dragged iinwillingiy into a 
war do not mean that Canada would not be found on the side 
of the democracies in case of need. At present, however, as indi- 
cated in the speech of the Minister of National Defence when 
submitting the estimates, defence schemes aim primarily at the 
protection of Canadian territory and of foreign trade with the 
help of the British navy. But, as in 1899 and 1914, Canada’s 
man-power and industry may be prepared to come to the assist- 
ance of the rest of the Commonwealth. 

Canada’s industries played a significant part in the Great 
War and are probably the greatest factor in her wair potential. 
Her mechanical transport industry is tvell knotvn, riie arma- 
nient industry is at present in the early stages of de^elopineiU, 
but already Bren guns and gas-masks are under production. Tlie 
Canadian and British governments have placed orders for trainer 
and bomber aircraft, deliveries of which ha\'c begiin. Supplies 
of important raw materials are available. 

# # # # 

The article on exchange in Australia in this niunber is, it 
Australia hoped, the first of a series in which we shall 

hear more about the important developnient of 
the Dominion’s defence services. Speaking on tlie 53rd March, 
the late Prime Minister outlined a three-year programiiie involv- 
ing an expenditure of £65,000,000. This total has now risen to 
£80,000,000, which tax-payers have been told may increase tiir- 
tiier. The year’s defence expenditure at £36,000,000 will be more 
than eight times that of 1931-33. 

The naval programme provides for two cruisers, two 
destroyers, two sloops, motor torpedo boats, and vessels for work- 
ing anti-submarine booms. All but the first will be built in 
Australian yards. The present Royal Australian Navy of five 
cruisers, five destroyers, two sloops and two other vessels is under- 
going renovations. Merchantmen are to be stiffened and their 
crews trained to enable them, to arm if need arises. Port Moresby, 
in Papua, and Darwin are to be developed as bases. The addi- 
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tion of capital ships has been discussed. Without them the 
Royal Australian Navy would be unable to compete with a raid- 
ing force which included them. But for Australia to contempiate 
the complete defence of her territory and commerce without aid 
would impose an impossible burden and she can safely count 
on assistance which w^ould include the presence of capital ships 
ill Far Eastern waters. The provision of capital ships would 
carry with it the need for docking facilities, escort vessels, and 
reserves, and would be prohibitively expensive. 

The Royal Australian Air Force is to be expanded from its 
present first-line strength of 135 to 212 exclusive of reserves, and 
a number of new stations and landing grounds are to be estab- 
lished which will facilitate co-operation with the naval forces. 
Pending delivery of airciarft from the United Kingdom, training 
machines have been borrowed from the Royal Air Force. Other 
machines have been ordered from the United States. Two-seater 
lighters have been under construction and deliveries have begun. 
As a result of the British Air Ministry’s mission, orders have been 
placed for the construction of air-frames for the new Beaufort 
aircraft for Australia and for Royal Air Force rec]uirements in 
the Far East. Engines for these aircraft will come from the 
United Kingdom until they can be produced in Australia. Other 
air engines are, of course, already being turned out by the 
Commonwealth Aircraft Corporation. 

The new Cabinet includes a Minister of Supply. Australia’s 
munitions production has been doubled in recent years and her 
industry is likely to become of increasing importance in Imperial 
Defence. A national register has been instituted; sums devoted 
to air raid precaution work; and steps taken for the formation of 
a civil defence organisation. 

# # # # 

New Zealand has left no doubt of her intentions should the 
Empire be involved in war. Mr. Savage, the 
Prime Minister, pointed out to the Labour Party 
Conference that since the party had taken office, defence expendi- 
ture has been trebled. This year, £5>,ooo,ooo is to be spent over- 
seas on equipment. The country’s peace time economy is being 
planned to meet an emergency. Attention has been chiefly con- 
centrated on air defence. Existing air force squadrons are to 
have detached flights in provincial centres and a new squadron 
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will be formed for the protection of Cook Strait. Progress is 
being made with , the formation of a civil reserve for the Royal 
New Zealand Air Force. 

The British air mission which went on to New Zealand after 
visiting Australia was impressed by the development of civil avia- 
tion and is understood to have recommended t.he manufacture 
in New Zealand of aeroplanes of a suitable type, riie de Havil- 
land Aircraft Company a.re to establish workshops near Welling- 
ton. 

Speaking on the ^snd May Mr. Savage indicated the govern 
merit’s intention to bring the Regular Forces up to establishment. 
The peace establishment of the Territorial Army is to be raised 
from 9,500 to 16,000. A special reserve is to be raised for coast 
defence, and all men of military age were urged to enrol in the 
National Military Reserve. 

A conference was held in April to consider questions of com- 
mon concern in the Pacific with special reference to defence. It 
was attended by representatives of Australia, New Zealand and 
the United Kingdom. 

^ % 

South Africa is somewhat fortunately placed at a distance 
from potential enemies and is unconcerned, as 
her politicians have pointed out, in the affairs of 
Poland or Albania. The United Kingdom has uiidertakeo 
responsibility for the defence of her coast-line and it is unthink- 
abie that she should not come to the assistance of South Africa 
if that country were in any way threatened. Nevertheless, affairs 
in Europe and the reiteration of Germany’s claim to colonies have 
led the Union to review its defence organisation. Mr. Pirow, 
the Defence Minister, visited Great Britain last year and arranged 
for the provision of arms and equipment which South Africa can- 
not manufacture herself. He introduced a three-year defence 
plan to cost approximately £6,000,000, which has been adopted. 
The plan aims at the strengthening of coast defences; the main- 
tenance of an Active Citizen Force of three divisions backed by 
Defence Rifle Association forces and commandos; and an air force 
of five to six hundred first-line aircraft. 

. - In his annual defence statement of the March, 

Mr. Pirow referred to the satisfactory state of provision of arms 
and equipment and said that South Africa would soon be able 
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to produce enough ammunition to satisfy her own requirements. 
In coast deience, protection on a scale greater than that recoin- 
mended by the Committee of Imperial Defence would be pro- 
vided. Capetown, Port Elizabeth, East London and Walvis Bay 
are to have 15-incli and 9.2-inch guns. The monitor “Erebus,’’ 
lent by the Admiralty, is being reconditioned at the Union’s 
expense and will arrive at Capetown in September to act as guard- 
ship. A South African crew will take her over as soon as they are 
trained. The Air Force now has nine squadrons, each with 
reserves of 25 aircraft, and 2,080 of the 3,000 pilots contemplated 
in 1934 are available. 

All men of military age are required to serve in time of war. 
The introduction of a register for the South African Voluntary 
Reserve, which will simplify mobilisation, met with a remarkable 
response, and enrolment offices ran out of forms. 

# ^ 

In Southern Rhodesia, provision has been made for compul- 
sory registration of ail non-native males between 
The Rliodesias sixteen and sixty. The Defence Force 

is to be reorganised with the assistance of specialist officers from 
the United Kingdom and will include units of all arms. In 
Northern Rhodesia, steps are being taken to establish a volunteer 
force and the appeal for voluntary registration has led to a satis- 
factory response. 

# # # ^ 

It is too early yet to give any details of the steps being taken 
in India to improve the efficiency of the Defence 
Forces. Action must depend largely on the recep- 
tion by the United Kingdom government of the recommendations 
of the Chatfield Committee. Financial limitations, necessarily 
imposed, have hindered the development of the Defence Forces 
in this country and it is no secret that on account of these limita- 
tions they have fallen in some respect behind modern standards. 
Nevertheless, India can feel that she has contributed her share in 
the burdens of Imperial Defence even though her Defence budget 
has not risen in the same spectacular manner as those of some of 
the other members of the Commonwealth. 
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The ' importance of the mercantile marine in the defence of 
the Empire in general, and of Great Britain in 
Shipping particular, is stressed at all Imperial Conferences 
and was once more brought to notice by the annual reports of the 
Chamber of Shipping and the Liverpool Steamship Owners’ 
Association, and by the report of the Imperial Shipping Commit- 
tee on 'British Shipping in the Orient.” The reduction of our 
total mercantile tonnage since 1919 is a matter of concern in 
peace which in war may determine the national existence. Siiip- 
ping interests and others concerned with the defence of the coun- 
try have periodically pressed for government assistance to help 
British shipping to hold its own in commerce with mercantile 
marines which receive Government assistance by subsidies and 
more indirect manners, or which are freed from restrictions as to 
conditions of employment. The complacent view has hitherto 
been that the reduction in British tonnage is, to a certain extent, 
offset by increases in Dominion-owned ships and that, in any case, 
the improved efficiency of modern vessels enables an ecfui valent 
tonnage of goods to be carried. Much of the increased Empire 
tonnage would, however, not be available in war because it is 
locked up in the Great Lakes of America or in coastal waters 
such as the Malay States, or pledged to meet purely local needs. 

Fortunately, the Government has now decided to act. A sub- 
sidy of £2,750,000 a year is to be available for deep sea tramp shi|3- 
ping; £500,000 a year is to be available in grants to ship-owners 
ordering cargo vessels in the United Kingdom; £10,000,000 is to 
be provided for loans to ship-owners over two years for building 
tramp and cargo liners; an advisory committee will consider re- 
quests for assistance to liner companies suffering from subsidised 
foreign competition; and a sum of £2,000,000 will be used for the 
purchase of vessels which would otherwise be sold to foreign 
owaiers or broken up, but which will now form a reserve for war 
requirements and may be of use for storage purposes. These 
grants and subsidies are conditional on co-operation from ship- 
owners and shipbuilders, and an obligation will be laid on owners 
to offer vessels to the Board of Trade before they are sold or 
, '.broken up. , 

Before these measures were announced, world shipping under 
construction had increased while British construction, in spite of 
tht Mauretania and Queen had fallen to a quarter of 
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the country’s capacity and a low level of per cent, of the world 
total. Within a week of the announcement by the President of 
the Board of Trade more orders were placed with British yards 
than in the whole of the previous year. It is hoped that our 
builders will no longer be unemployed and that British shipping 
will secure fair-play in the freight markets of the world. 

The difficulties with which our shipping has to compete in 
this respect are well illustrated by the report on “British Shipping 
in the Orient/’ which presents the conclusions of a painstaking 
and extremely lengthy enquiry undertaken by the Imperial Ship- 
ping Company on behalf of the Government. This area is of 
particular interest to this country — since for the present many of 
our defence supplies, as well as other essential commodities, must 
be obtained from outside India, while India’s export trade will 
retain its importance in war, — British shipping is described as 
suffering from a “creeping paralysis.” While able, perhaps, to 
compete with subsidised German and Italian shipping, the British 
mercantile marine is not meeting successfully the challenge of the 
Japanese ship-owner, assisted by a lower standard of living, a 
depreciated currency and the concentrated support of all com- 
mercial interests which a totalitarian state can supply. None of 
the members of the British Commonwealth immediately and 
directly concerned in oriental waters, India, Australia, New 
Zealand and British Malaya has more than a few ships engaged 
in trade there, though each sends out large cargoes by sea. It is, 
perhaps, hard to expect them to take the long view and to realise 
before it is too late the importance of supporting British ship- 
ping. In any case, no arrangements made could be at the expense 
of Dominion or Indian mercantile marines. But some form of 
co-operation seems highly desirable and Government action 
should give the lead. 

# ^ # # 

The proposals for an agreed settlement which the British 
Government placed before the Palestine Confer- 
Palestme March were rejected by the Jews and dis- 

satisfied the Arabs. It was therefore left to the Government to 
devise a plan of its own and to put it into effect. The plan has 
now been published. 

It may be useful very briefly to recall the events which led 
up to the present situation. In 1915 the Arabs: were encouraged 
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to revolt by promises of assistance in securing their independence 
in an area from which parts of Syria were, out of deference to 
the French, explicitly excluded, but from which the exclusion of 
Palestine was doubtful. In 19^? Balfour declaiation might 
have been interpreted as reserving Palestine as a national home 
for the Jews. Jewish immigration began after the war and con- 
tinued on a scale which led in 1936 to an Arab revolt headed by 
the Mufti of Jerusalem. Troops were sent to Palestine, order 
restored, and a Royal Commission sent out under Lord Peel. 
The uiianimoiis report of this commission concluded that it was 
impracticable to suppose that Jews and Arabs could be brought 
together in governing an. independent state and recom.mended 
partition into separate Jewish and Arab states with a British man- 
date over the Holy Places with a corridor to the sea at Haifa. 
The Jews and Arabs Both opposed the solution recommended. 
The British Government accepted it, but iiiifortiiiiately failed to 
put it into practice. In the meantime opposition in Palestine and 
its effect on neighbouring Arab states and on Moslem opinion in- 
creased. In September 1937 the Government informed the League 
that they were not committed to ■ partition. In the meantime 
terrorism on a scale amounting to rebellion had broken out. 
The Woodhead Commission -was sent to Palestine in April 1938 
to examine the detailed problems involved in partition and to 
make recommendations. ' The report of this Commission, which 
was submitted last October, was referred to in detail in our 
January number. The Government accepted the vietv of the 
Co,mmissioii that' partition was impracticable. An abortive con- 
ference attended by representatives of the Jewish Agency, the 
Mufti's party, the Arab Defence Party (a more moderate body) 
and of neighbouring Arab states was then held in London. 
Later an unofficial Arab conference in Cairo toned down Arab 
de,iiiaiids to something resembling the Government’s proposals 
as now issued.. 

These aim , at the establishment within, the next ten vears 
of an independent Palestine State in treaty , relations with Great 
Britain. As soon as peace and order have been restored, Arabs 
and Jews will be. given an opportunity of .taking part, in the gov- 
ernment of the country. The intention is that by degrees Pales- 
tinians will be placed in charge- of all the departments of'goveni- 
:ment; They, wdn be as.sisted by British . advisers and will be si|b- 
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ject to the control of the 'High Commissioner. Presumably about 
one-third of them may be Jews, if Jews should decide to co-op- 
erate. During this period Jewish immigrants will be admitted at 
the rate of ten thousand a year and to these will be added twenty- 
five thousand more as a contribution towards the solution of the 
Jewish refugee problem. After this five-year period, a body repre- 
senting the people of Palestine and His Majesty’s Government 
will review the working of the administration during the first 
part of the transitional period and will make recommendations 
concerning the final form of the constitution. If after ten years 
the establishment of an independent state still appears imprae- 
ticable, further consultation with the people of Palestine, the 
League Council, and neighbouring Arab states is provided for. 

This policy was approved by both Plouses of Parliament; 
in the House of Commons by a majority which must have been 
disappointing to the Government. An immediate reaction was 
the outbreak of Jewish rioting in Palestine and the Jews have 
declared their opposition to the plan. The Defence Party are 
apparently prepared to try to work it. The Higher Arab Com- 
mittee under the Mufti, who is to remain in exile, are determined- 
ly hostile. The Egyptians were not too pleased. As 
Mr. MacDonald said, the problem is one of reconciling right with 
right, and no solution to a problem of this complexity could hope 
to appease both parties. It may be claimed as a sign of impartial- 
ity that the solution now proposed pleases neither. 

The main features of the policy are: 

1. That the ultimate aim is the establishment of an 
independent state in which “the two peoples in Palestine, 
Arabs and Jews, share authority in such a way that the 
essential interests of each are secured.” This appears to 
discard the principle laid down by the Peel Commission. 

s. That the establishment of a Jewish national home 
in Palestine is to be secured before the mandate is given up. 

3. That after five years, during which immigration is 
restricted, further Jewish immigration can only take place 
with the consent of the Arabs who can be relied on to 
ensure that the Jews do not achieve a controlling say in 
the government. 

It appears that these features can only be combined in a federal 
state. This is the organisation proposed by former members of 
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the Peel Commission, and. the Colonial Secretary has - made it 
plain that federation is not ruled out. It has been suggested 
that by the time ten years- have passed it might be possible for 
Syria to join the independent federation, and Canada has been 
instanced as a country in which federation gi\es seciiiity to a 
racial minority. 

^ # # # 

Although a settlement has been reached with the Madda 
Khel and the Tori Khel, the situation In 
Wazirssian Waziristan remains much as before. Ipi's per- 
sonal prestige is high and he continues to receive support from 
religious leaders and other opponents of the Government whose 
inliueiice would be diminished by a return to normal coiiditioris. 
There has been no main centre of hostile activity and such 
periodical gatherings as have taken place have not diverted the 
numerous small gangs from their profitable raids and kidnap- 
pings. This raiding coupled with sniping, sabotage on roads 
and telegxaph lines, and highway robbery have kept the troops, 
scouts and civil forces in the administered districts fully occupied. 
The gangs are small and easily hid in the difficult country from 
which they operate. They are apt to receive sympathy from the 
districts which they raid as well as in their own areas. Indirect 
punishment, as so often, falls on the least guilty while fines and 
the forfeiture of allowances are off-set by profitable contracts and 
other financial gains which follow the presence of troops. Mea- 
sures of civilisation such as transport contracts and opportunities 
for enlistment in government service can only take effect slowly. 

During February a lashkar of all sections of the Madda Kliel 
who had not held to their promises of the previous June attacked 
Datta Khel post with two tribal guns. The air action described 
in our last number had the main I'ole in breaking up this force. 
A blockade of Madda Khel territory was then applied. This coin- 
cided with very severe weather. After some delay due to internal 
dissensions the tribe complied with the terms imposed and once 
more submitted. 

In the meantime the ist and 2nd Infantry Brigades were 
operating in the lower Rhaisora valley in the country of the Tori 
Khel who had failed to control their hostiles. Some delay was 
caused by bad weather until on the igtli March the 1 st . Inf aiitry 
Brigade began operations' in the S.haktu valley where Mullah Sher 
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Ali had been reinforced by Mahsud parties. A sharp action took 
place on the i6th March when salutary casualties were inflicted on 
the enemy who had been concealed in caves and broken countrj^ 
The Tori Khel made no submission, however, and proscriptive 
air action- against them was continued. 

During this period raiding into the settled districts tended to 

increase and additional areas where gangs harboured were . pro- 

..■scribed for air action. 

/ 

In April the submission of the Madda Khel on the loth was 
iinmediately followed by a return to the normal system of political 
contrbl which reverted from the General Officer Commanding in 
Chief, Northern Command, to His Excellency the Governor ' of 
the North-West Frontier Province. The ist Abbottabad Infantry 
Brigade returned to its peace stations. By this time the blockade 
-on the Ahmedzai Wazirs was taking effect. They evicted Mehr 
Dil and undertook to prevent his return. There were also signs 
that the Tori Khel, who remained subject to air action, w^ere 
.becoming more anxious for peace. On the 13th May representa- 
tives of the dissident sections were interviewed at Miranshah 
when they released four kidnapped Hindus, which they then said 
were ali they had though they have since handed back six more. 
The air proscription and blockade were lifted and Tori Khel 
khassadars reinstated, A full jirga which was interviewed on the 
1st June reaffirmed the undertaking to dissociate themselves from 
.hostile persons.. 

In south Waziri Stan also there have been indications of more 
.sincere attempts at co-operation with the government and rumours 
about the return of the Shami Pir wffiich were at one time preva- 
,.lent have slightly diminished. 

In general, it can be concluded that at the moment the situa- 
tion is better than it was at this time last yeary but that this pro- 
vides no guarantee of. a speedy return to, normal. , As already 
..stated, sniping, raiding, and kidnapping continue : the Ahmedzai 
salient harbours notorious outlaws: and Ipi,is still apparently 
.hoping to raise a lashkar. 


o 
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THE STRUGGLE IN THE FAR EAST 
By Captain A. D. Ward, The King’s Regiment 

On the 2ist July 1938 Major J. E. H. Nicolls, m,c., delivered' 
a lecture on the Sioo-Japanese struggle to the members o£ the 
Institution. This lecture, which was published in the October 
number of the Journal, discussed the background of the conflict- 
between China and Japan, and described the course of events 
during the first year of hostilities. The object of the present 
article is to carry on the story of events in the Far East for another, 
year. 

The situation on the 1st of July 1938 was briefly as follows. 
The Japanese attempt to capture Chengchoiv', as a preliminary 
to an advance on Hankow down the Kinghan Railway, had been 
foiled by the breaching of the Yellow River dykes. The centre 
of gravity had moved to the Yangtse, where the Japanese, with 
the final objective of Hankow, wei'e approaching Kiukiaog, In: 
the air the Japanese had been able to obtain almost complete 
superiority in any area they wished, and air attack on Chinese 
centres of government and places of strategic importance had been 
carried out with little interference from the Chinese air force. 
The Japanese efforts to cut the Kowloon — Canton — Hankow rail- 
way by air action had met ivith no more than very occasional 
temporary success, and war material continued to be imported by 
this route, and to a lesser extent by the Haiphong — Yunnanfu 
railway. In order to administer the areas which w^ere at least in 
nominal occupation by their military forces, the Japanese had 
set up governments with Chinese personnel in Peking for North 
China and Nanking for Central China. These administrations 
had achieved very little. They had not gained the coiifidence 
of the Chinese, and their authority was entirely limited to the- 
areas in which their orders could be enforced bY Japanese bayo- 
nets. The German military advisers to the Chinese Government' 
had been recalled and , their places taken by a Russian military 
mission. There was consequently a tendency for Russian iiifiu- 
ence to increase, particularly in North China. This appea:red 
to have had no effect on the supreme position of General Chiang- 
Kai-shek who remained the personification of the unity of China 
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in \'her struggle against the Japanese. On the Soviet-Manchukuo' 
border, frontier incidents had been frequent and there was ' the 
possibility of some form of intervention by Russia in China's, 
favour if a' convenient opportunity should ■ arise. 

The principal military events during. the past year have been 
the successful termination of the campaign for the capture of 
Hankow, and the fall of Canton after operations whose brevity 
surprised even the Japanese. In North China there have been: 
no major operations. Here the year has been devoted to guerilla 
activities by the Chinese, and attempts at pacification by the 
Japanese. The claims of success by both sides have been grossly 
exaggerated, but the general result of hostilities in this area has 
been that the Chinese guerillas have failed to exercise appreciable 
influence on the campaigns elsewhere, while the Japanese have 
failed to establish the peaceful conditions necessary for the 
development and economic exploitation of the occupied areas. 

The course of operations in the Yangtse Valley is illustrated 
in Sketch Map “A.” From Kiukiang, which was captured on the 
s6th July, the Japanese started offensives in two directions, west- 
wards along the river, and southwards along the Kiukiang — 
Nanchang railway. The immediate objective of the westward 
move was to force a way up the Yangtse by capturing the fixed 
defences at Tienchiachen on the north bank and Panpihshan or 
Split Hill on the south, and by destroying the boom joining these 
two places. The final objective w^as of course Hankow and the 
Canton — Hankow railw^ay. The objective of the drive south was 
the railway junction of Nanchang, the capture of w^hich would 
cut rail communication between Chekiang and Hunan. While 
these operations were progressing, columns set out across Anhwei 
and southern Honan, directed both on the Peking— Hankow raii^ 
way and, through the Honan — Hupeh border on Hankow. 

The offensive westwards progressed slowly; Juichang was 
captured on the 55th August and then for a time there was no 
appreciable advance. The Chinese resistance, was stubborn, , and 
by the i^th September the Japanese were still some miles from 
the Hupeh — Kiaiigsi border. On the 13th a naval landing party 
landed dowmstream of Matow on the south bank of the river and 
with the assistance of an army detachment in the area captured 
Matow the next day. Meanwhile on the northern bank, floods 
and Chinese counter-attacks prevented any^ further move until, on. 
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Che "i St Septeiiiber, the advance recomiiieiiced and by tlie 6tli 
Kwaiigtsi had been captured. The occupation of this town was 
an important strategic gain as from it roads and tracks radiate 
.-south, which would enable the Japanese to take the river defences 
in rear. On the ' i6th, a naval landing was effected six miles from 
Wusueh under cover of extremely heavy air and naval bombard- 
nients. The landing party, together with troops from Kwaiigtsi, 
then closed in on' Wusueh which, despite stubborn resistance, was 
oaptiired on the 17th September. The advance was continued up 
the ■ river hank towards Tienchiacheii, and again troops from 
Kwangtsi co-operated by a converging movement from the north- 
east. Tienchiachen proved a tough nut to crack and the defences 
were not captured until the 59th after a twelve-day battle, during 
which the Chinese positions were heavily bombarded by the 
Japanese naval guns, artillery and aircraft. On the fail of Tien- 
chiachen the Chinese '^vithdrew to Kichuii which was not captured 
amtil the 8th October. Throughout September Japanese rein- 
forcements had been arriving and by the end of the month over 
nine divisions were operating in the Yangtse Valley above Wuliu, 
■^Tiie Japanese troops on the southern bank of the river captured 
Fuchihkow on the :24th September and then on the 4th October 
•they staged a dawn attack for the capture of the Panpihshan or 
.•Split Hill position. The attack, which w^as preceded by a heavy 
bombardment, was successful and the last of the Yangtse defences 
fell into the hands of the Japanese. 

Further inland the Japanese had advanced to within a short 
distance of Yangsin by the 16th September but made no further 
progress for some time. After the capture of the Split Hill posi- 
tion a way through the boom was cleared, and a number of domi- 
nating points on the south bank of the river were secured by a 
series of combined operations. These operations culminated in 
the capture of Shihweiyao on the 16th October. The troops from 
here' advanced up the river bank, and Hwangshihkang was cap- 
tured on the 19th October. Yangsin had fallen the day before 
after very severe 'fighting.' 'With the loss of Yangsin and Hwaiig- 
rshilikang, the resistance of the Chinese became steadily weaker. 
"Such 'will to fight as would' have remained was not strengthened 
hy the gradual' knowledge 'of the course' of ■events in Kwantuiig, 
and no' more effective opposition ' was offered to the ' Japanese 
advance. ' On' the' north bank of' the river, troops from Kwangtsi 
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,and.Kichun captured Kishui on the 21st October. From here a 
strong mechanised force captured Sinchow on the 22nd October 
and then, advanced on Hankow. Hwangchow on the river was* 
captured on the 24th October by troops moving along the bank 
of the river assisted by a landing party. The Chinese made no 
attempt to defend the Wuhan cities and on the 25th October 
the leading Japanese troops, a mobile detachment from Sinchow,. 
entered Hankow to be followed the next day^. by the first of the 
ships which had played such a big part in the frequent combined 
operations. Prior to evacuating Hankow^ the Chinese blew up 
anything that might be useful to the Japanese and destroyed,; 
w^hat they could of Japanese property. The general withdrawal 
of the Chinese was carried out without any great loss of wmr 
material, except in south Hupeh where the troops suftered a con- 
siderable loss of morale. The Japanese advance to the Hankow — 
Canton railway was practically unopposed, and Sienning was cap- 
tured on the 28th October. 

The behaviour of the Japanese on entering Hankow was a 
very marked improvement on their actions at Nanking. Although 
there were reports of looting and some shooting of prisoners and 
civilians, the discipline of the army was generally of a high 
standard. 

For a month after the fall of Hankow the Japanese were en- 
gaged in extending their control over the areas to the north-west 
and south-west of the Wuhan cities. The advance north-west was 
apparently directed on Siangyangfu with the left flank of the 
force engaged moving along the Han River. During the second 
week of November this force encountered considerable resistance, 
and made no further progress. The situation on this front re- 
mained practically unchanged until in March the Japanese at- 
tempted to extend their control of the left bank of the Han River. 
Chinese resistance was again stubborn, and by the middle of the 
month the offensive was abandoned. To the south-west the imme- 
diate objective was Yochow^ which controls rail, road and river 
communications to Changsha, the capital of Hunan, The main 
advance was dowm the line of the Hankow^ — Canton railway, but 
it was assisted by landing operations on both banks of the Yangtse. 
In addition a mechanised column moved parallel to the railway 
and about twenty miles to the east of it. The offensive in this 
area made good progress and Yochow w^as completely occupied by 
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the 13th November. The advance continued for about forty miles 
to the north bank of the Mishui River, which runs from south-east 
to north-west into the Tung Ting Lake. This rapid advance so 
demoralised the Hunan provincial authorities that they ordered 
the firing of Changsha on the 13th. The morale of the Chinese 
troops, however, did not seem to have been very seriously affected. 
The Japanese then consolidated their position in the Yochow area 
and there has been little alteration in the situation since the con- 
elusion of these operations. 

The advance southwards from Kiiikiang met strong opposi- 
tion from the Chinese in the Shaho-Lushan Mountains (Kuliiig) 
area, and little progress was made until the Japanese loist Divi- 
sion from Shanghai was sent through to effect a landing on the 
north-west shores of Lake Poyang. This force captured Singtse 
on the :>oth August and turned the position of the Chinese who 
W'ere opposing the advance down the railway, and eventually, 
after very heavy fighting, the Chinese were pressed back from the 
hilly country in which they had taken up their stand. The 
advance was continued south-east by troops from Juichang, south 
from Shaho and south-west from Singtse, but the Chinese resist- 
ance continued to be stubborn, and, although supported by heavy 
artillery and air bombardment, the Japanese moved foiivard at; 
an average of only one mile a day. By the loth the Japanese 
were still three miles north of Teian, and the Chinese were con- 
tinuing to put up the best fight since the early days on the 
Shanghai front. During September a Japanese column had been 
directed south-west from Juichang on Wuning. This force also 
met strong resistance, but by the loth October it had succeeded in 
drawing about level with the troops operating against Teian. 
There was severe fighting on the Wuning and Teian fronts until, 
on the 2 8 til October, the Japanese forced their way into Teian and 
operations in this area came temporarily to a close. During March 
the Japanese again took up the otfensive and before the end of 
the month they had captured Wuning, and had entered Nanchaiig 
and cut the railway from Hangchow to Changsha. During these 
operations the Japanese did not complete the mopping up of the 
Lushaii Hills' area and a small party of Chinese troops Temained' 
in the vicinity of Kuling. The Japanese^ finally occupied this 
place on the i8th April 1939, the defenders escaping at the last 
minute through the mountain passes. 
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The offensive across the Anhwei plain was launched on the 
.54.th August. This operation was subsidiary ^ to the advance along 
the Yangtse, and the tasks of the force engaged were , to cut the 
Peking — Hankow railway, and .to, assist in the capture of Hankow 
by a converging movement from the north-east. The column pro- 
gressed at a good pace, Liuan was taken on the ^8t.h August and 
Yehkiatsi on the Anhwei — Honan border on the 3rd September. 
Plere the force divided, one part going towards Kushih which was 
occupied on the 7th September, the other, whose probable strength 
was one division, moving on Shangcheng. This place was taken 
on the i6th September, and an attempt was then made to force a 
way through the difficult country of the Tapieh Hills on the 
Plonan — Hupeh border to the Macheng area. This division met 
.serious opposition from Chinese troops of good quality and high 
morale, and its progress was slow. The force which had occupied 
Kushih then marched on Kwangchow in the capture of which 
it was assisted by a column which, had left Pengpu on the 30th 
August, and, after moving up the Hwai River to a point north 
of Kwangchow, had turned south. Kwangchow fell on the 17th 
September and the combined force, wdiich was about the strength 
of a division, then advanced towards Sinyang on the Kinghan 
railway and captured Loshan on the 21st. 

During the last week of September the Chinese staged a 
number of counter-attacks to check the advance westwards but, 
although some of these met with local success, they were on the 
whole ineffectual. At the beginning of October the advance w^as 
resumed, at first against considerable opposition, but resistance 
cracked on the 6th October when a Japanese cavalry detachment, 
working round the south, attacked the railway and cut it at 
Liulin, south of Sinyang. After a half-hearted attempt to dis- 
lodge this party, a general Chinese ^vithdrawai began. Sinyang 
was occupied on the 12 th October and Chinese rail communica- 
tion between the Yellow River and the Yangtse irretrievably 
broken. Weather conditions and difficulties over the length of 
its lines of communications prevented the force which had cap- 
tured Sinyang from exploiting vigorously down the railway.. 
Meanwhile the column advancing through the Tapieh Hills was 
. encountering stiff resistance and- Macheng was not captured.- until 
the 25th October. Then, with the general disintegration of 
Ohinese resistance, part of the column drove westwards and 
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reached the railway on the 2 8'th'“' October, while the remainder 
pushed on to Hankow. 

The Chinese do not seem to have taken advantage of the time- 
at their disposal to perfect the defences of the Sinyang area. The* 
country around Sinyang and for some way south of it is eminently 
suitable for defence, but there seems to have been no co-ordinated 
defensive plan. Where obstacles existed, the defences were so sited' 
that fire could not be brought to bear to cover the obstacles, and 
generally, little attention was paid to the natural advantages of 
the ground in siting positions. The higher commanders were 
often unaware of the location of the defences of their subordinate- 
units. The trenches themselves w^ere all dug with an eye to a 
quick get-away. It seems reasonable to assume that a similar state- 
of affairs existed to a greater or lesser degree throughout the* 
armies defending Hankow-, and it is difficult to discover the ele- 
ments of a planned defence in the Chinese operations, or to find 
the hand of a co-ordinating and controlling authority. 

During the latter stages of the operations for the capture of 
Hankow, the Japanese launched their long expected invasion of' 
Kw^angtung. Operations against Canton had undoubtedly been 
contemplated for some time, but owing to the effect on British 
and American opinion of the “Ladybird” and “Panay” incidents 
the project was postponed. By September, lio^vever, the course of 
affairs in Europe convinced the Japanese that they were justified 
in risking the effect that such operations might have on their 
foreign relations, and the capture of Canton w^as decided upon. 
The concentration of the necessary troops and transports around: 
South Formosa was ordered and was completed early in October. 
A force of three divisions left Formosa on about the 5th October 
but waited at sea for a iveek, presumably for news of calm weather 
in Bias Bay which at that time of the year is subject to heavy' 
swells. 

On the night of the 11th October the Japanese transports 
entered Bias Bay (sketch map “B”). The night was brightly moon- 
lit wfith the moon almost full; there was no wind and the sea was* 
perfectly calm. The first flight embarked into landing craft at 
three a.m. and effected a landing at Hachung at four-thirty. -The 
disembarkation of the 5th Division was begun at Aotowkong,. 
w:hile at Nimshan the 18th Division started landing, to be fob 
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lowed later by the loth Reserve Division. At daylight the Japa- 
nese warships began a bombardment of probable objectives ashore, 
under cover of which the covering force moved further inland to 
protect the landing of the main body. There appears to have 
been no opposition whatever, and the Japanese claim to have sus- 
.tained no casualties at the actual landing is probably correct. On 
.the 13th October feint landings were carried out at Swatow, and 
on the east shores of the Pearl River, and the Japanese navy 
secured the base at Bias Bay by landings at several points of 
vantage. 

The advance inland was made in two columns, each of one 
division, along the Aotowkong— Tamshui and Nimshan — Waichow 
roads. Tamshui was occupied without opposition early on the 
14th October. Here the division divided, the main body moving' 
north on Waichow, while a detachment went westw’ards towards- 
the Canton — Kowloon railway. Meanwhile the other column 
had also been closing on Waichow which was captured on the 
15th with little loss. On the i6th Poklo was taken and the force 
which had moved from Tamshui to the raihvay cut the line and 
finally stopped all traffic from Hong Kong. Sheklung and 
Tsungcheng were both captured on the morning of the 19 th. The 
main body now moved steadily on Canton while a detachment! 
advanced further north, and on the 51st the Chinese abandoned 
Canton without resistance. 

After the fall of Sheklung the Japanese sent a detachment 
south-west to co-operate with a landing force which was to leave- 
Bias Bay on the night of the 3 1st October, and land on the eastern 
shores of the Pearl River, with the object of capturing the Bocca 
Tigris Forts. On the sist the forts surrendered, after practically 
no resistance, to the force from Sheklung. The need for secrecy 
having been thus removed, the convoy sailed up the river in day- 
light. 

During the course of the Japanese advance the Reserve Divi- 
sion completed its landing and, moving by the eastern route, de- 
ployed to protect the right rear of the other tw^o divisions. 

The Kwantung Army’s defence of its capital was completely 
contemptible. The country was suitable for defence and had been 
strengthened by the construction of pilhboxes and other defensive 
works, particularly in the Waichow area, but no attempt was 
made to fight a defensive battle. In some cases the troops bolted 
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at the sight ol the Japanese, and the higher direction of the defence 
is a' story of inefficiency, corruption and disloyalty. The value 
which the Japanese set on the resistance likely to be encountered 
may be gauged from, the fact that one divisional coiiiniander gave 
•Strict orders that any unit meeting Chinese resistance was to attack, 
at once without waiting to carry out any reconnaissance. This, 
in spite of the fact that the Japanese artillery was left behind, 
.and did not catch up until the infantry was within forty miles of 
Canton. Judging from results it would seem that the tactical 
idea that '‘time spent in reconnaissance is really wasted’’ is 
thoroughly sound when fighting Cantonese! The speed of the 
advance, about a hundred and fifty miles in ten days, astonished 
the Japanese and they experienced considerable maiiiteiiaiice diffi- 
culties. These difficulties were partially solved by dropping sup- 
plies from the air on the leading troops. Throughout the opera- 
tions they took what, against even a second-class enemy, would 
have been unwarrantable risks, but their assessment of the Kwan- 
tung Army was sufficiently accurate to justify the adoption of 
tactical methods which, in the peace time training of most armed, 
forces, would have earned their employer a pension. 

Before the fail of Canton, practically all the civilian popula- 
tion was evacuated and, as the Chinese troops retreated, goveni- 
inent offices, public works and Japanese property were blown up. 
The attempt to destroy the Pearl River bridge was unsuccessful, 
only one arch being damaged. 

After occupying the city the Japanese pushed the Chinese 
back to a safe distance (for the position at the end of October 
see sketch map “B”) and then attempted to clear up the brigand 
and guerilla situation. A drive to the south-east brought them to 
the borders of Hong Kong leased territory with the result that; 
thousands of Chinese refugees flocked into Hong Kong. Subse- 
quent operations have made little alteration in the position, except 
that the Japanese have extended their area of control to the south- 
west to include Kongmoon. There have, at various times, been 
claims of successful counter-offensives by the Chinese, but, al- 
though they may have had minor victories in encounters between 
small parties, they have never' staged any operation which .could 
be considered a threat to retake Canton. 

The Japanese retained their superiority in the air' throughout 
the period under consideration. Aircraft have co-operated closely 
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with most 'ground offensives, in' some cases delivering such a heavy 
air bombardment on the objectives of the ground troops that 
either the defences have been destroyed or else the morale of the 
defenders has been so lowered that the attacking infantry met with 
no opposition. 

The lines of communications along which war material has 
been imported into China have all been subjected to air attack. 
'Except for a period of eighteen days in August 1938 the air opera- 
tions against the Kowloon— Canton and Canton— Hankow rail- 
ways met with little success. The Japanese took a very long time 
to discover an effective way to cut a railway and, although for long 
periods the railway was bombed almost daily, traffic w’'as seldom 
interrupted for more than a few hours at a time. The Chinese 
anti-aircraft defence of the railway was negligible, and the bombers 
seldom met with any interference in carrying out their tasks, but 
although hundreds of bombs were dropped, the effort was 
generally dispersed, and individual bombing did not attain a high 
degree of accuracy. During the raids trains were halted and pas- 
sengers and railway personnel dispersed; then, as soon as the 
hostile aircraft departed, repair gangs set to work and the trains 
resumed their journeys. The railway administration produced a 
most efficient organisation for the repair of the line and the effects 
of a raid w^ere countered very rapidly. The higher officials in the 
railway are reported to have said that they feared a typhoon or 
heavy rain much more than Japanese aircraft. On the 11th 
August, however, the Japanese damaged a bridge thirty-five miles 
north of Canton, using a powerful German bomb, and then for 
fifteen days they kept up an aerial attack on the same point, and 
on the repair gangs. This had the effect of preventing a repair 
being effected until the 59th August, when through traffic was 
again resumed. Air operations against the railways continued 
but without occasioning any further stoppage of traffic until, on 
the 11th October, the day of the landing at Bias Bay, a siiiali 
bridge was damaged on the Kowloon — Canton line and through 
traffic ceased. 

The route from Russia through Lancliow and Sian lias been 
heavily bombed on occasions and recently Yungchang (Faoshan) 
on the Burma— Yunnan Toad and Mengtz '.on the Haiphong— 
Yunnanfu railway have been attacked in an attempt to interfere 
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with' the supply of munitions. -which are being taken into Chinaj,. 
along those routes„ ^ 

" Until their capture, Hankow and Canton were the principal 
objectives in the aerial offensive against centres of importance, 
while Nanchang, Changsha, Ichang, and more recently, Chung- 
king and Yiainanfu have been amongst the other cities subjected 
to heavy air bombardment. In some raids the objectives have 
been of a definite military nature, but it is impossible to account 
for ail the civilian casualties that have occurred as being due to 
the inefficiency and inaccuracy of the Japanese airmen, and there 
is no doubt that particularly at Canton and Chungking the object 
of a number of raids has been to terrorise the civilian population. 
It is also difficult to believe that the attacks that have been made 
on foreign mission stations, hospitals and consulates have not 
been deliberate. These attempts at intimidation do not yet 
appear to have produced results satisfactory to the Japanese. 

Chinese fighter aircraft have on a very few occasions met with 
considerable success in attacks on the Japanese raiding aircraft, 
but generally the principal concern of the Chinese has been to* 
get their aircraft into the air, and away from the vicinity of their 
aerodromes before the arrival of the enemy. Anti-aircraft fire on 
both sides has been most inaccurate and badly controlled and 
altogether it has been most ineffective. 

The Chinese stood the shock of the loss of Hankow and 
Canton within a few days of each other 'with surprisingly little 
deterioration of the national morale. The government spokesmen 
at the time declared that these events ushered in the second stage 
of hostilities, in which the Japanese forces, having become deeply 
involved in China, would be harassed and weakened by guerillas 
ill preparation for the third stage, when the invading armies- 
would be hurled back to the sea. The activities of guerillas up to 
now have given no grounds for the belief that they will be able 
to reduce the Japanese armies to such a condition that the 
Chinese will be able to launch a successful general offensive. This 
does not mean that individual guerilla operations have not met 
with considerable success, or that the guerillas ;as , a whole have 
not been a source of nuisance and annoyance to the Japanese; 
but there is no doubt that the Chinese have been incapable of 
: co-ordiriating . the activities of ' the various bands and units, and 
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tiave had ii.o plan for directing their efforts towards a definite 
military object. _ Until the necessary co-ordination can be achieved^ 
and the prospect of its early achievement is not bright, the gueril- 
las, although they are fulfilling a valuable function in preventing 
the Japanese from obtaining a return commercially for their 
expenditure, will not be able to play the part which they should: 
ill wearing down the morale of the Japanese main forces. 

Chiang Kai-shek has maintained his position throughout the 
year, and has shown no signs of departing from his attitude of 
uncompromising resistance to any proposal of peace which in- 
fringes China's sovereignty. There is no doubt that peace parties 
exist in China but the defection of Wang Ching-w^ei in December 
showed that these have little influence, and that there is little like- 
lihood of any challenge to the Generalissimo’s authority. Soviet 
influence, which strengthened its footing' when the Russian Mili- 
tary Mission was introduced in place of the German advisers, has 
increased during the past year. This is a matter of considerable 
concern to the Kuomintang Government who fear its growth at 
their expense, and realise that they will eventually be faced with 
resisting this attack on their conception of a unified China. At 
the same time, it is extremely diflScult for the Central GovernmenH 
actively to counter this increasing influence, and it seems probable 
that it will become more powerful, particularly in the area of 
activity of the ex-communist 8th Route Army. It is also very 
probable that, as resistance by the Central Government to Soviet 
encroachment increases, Soviet assistance and supplies of war 
material will be more and more confined to the 8th Route Army 
in north China. So far the communists appear to have made no 
attempt to undermine the authority of Chiang Kai-shek, and it 
is most probable that they will continue to co-operate with him, 
at least until some decision is reached in the struggle with Japan. 

Ill the occupied areas the Japanese sponsored governments 
have made little progress in establishing their position. Their 
activities have been confined to the introduction of new custoins 
tariffs, favourable to Japan, and to the issue of manifestos denounc- 
ing the Kuomintang, communism and, above all, Chiang Kai-shek, 
to whom all the present trouble in China is attributed. The 
chief difficulty facing the Japanese in constituting these ■ admin- 
istrations ' has been to induce Chinese ' of sufficient standing and 
ability ' to come forward. ' There' has been a natural reluctance on 
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the part of suitable public men to accept office, under .Japanese 
control, and' this reluctance has been accentuated by the carnpaign. 
of assassination that has been carried on against those who join, 
the puppet governments. Attempts to set up a .form of new 
central government have also failed to achieve any results, ^ partly 
because the Japanese are unable to decide whether they shall try 
to i.naugurate a unified government or some form of federation 
embracing the present Nanking and Peking regimes together 
with such administration as is eventually established in south 
China, and partly from failure again to produce a suitable head 
for the new government. Tong Shao-yi, who was at one time 
being approached in this connection, was murdered on the y^otli 
September and since his death the Japanese have been try ing to 
persuade Wu Pei-fu to accept the position. Neither Wu Peidii 
nor Tong Shao-yi showed much enthusiasm for the prospect and 
the conditions laid dawn by Wu Pei-fu as the terms of liis taking 
office are such that their acceptance by Japan ^voiild virtually rob 
her of all that she has been fighting for. 

Relations between the Soviet and Japan have been strained 
throughout the year, first as a result of the Changkiifeng affair and 
then on account of the fisheries dispute. Incidents on the Soviet- 
Manchiikuo frontier have been a common occurrence, but the 
outbreak in July and August assumed much larger proportions. 
The dispute was over the ownership of a ridge of which the prin- 
cipal features are known as Changkiifeng and Shatsaoping. On 
the iith July Russian troops occupied this ridge, which overlooks 
Possiet Bay, believed to have been developed as a Soviet .submarine 
base, and also the defences of the Korean port of Rashin. An at- 
tempt w^as made at finding a solution by diplomatic means, but 
the Japanese troops on the spot became impatient and decided to 
eject the Russians. This led to hostilities which continued until 
the 11 th August. The terms of the truce which terminated the 
affair contained provision for the demarkation of the frontier by 
a commission of tw^o Russians, one Japanese and one ManchukuO' 
representative. So far there is no news of the commission having 
met, but it is probable that the final result will leave the disputed 
territory on the Russian side of the border. 

For some time there has been considerable trouble over the 
renewal of Japanese fi.shing rights off the Soviet coast. According 
to press reports this dispute w’^as temporarily settled by the signing, 
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■on the 2nd April, of an agreement which will be valid until 
December of this year. The Soviet has reserved, for strategic rea- 
sons, thirty-seven of the lots previously rented to Japan and has re- 
placed- only ten of these by sections in other waters. At the sam,er 
time, Russia is to receive an increase in rent of approximately 
£17,600. 

There seems, at present, to be no prospect of an early end to 
hostilities. The Japanese are deeply committed in north, central 
and south China. In each theatre they hold little more than their 
lines of communication, and they are getting no return for their 
expenditure. There is little doubt that, if they wish, they can 
advance further westwards, though the physical difficulties will 
increase; but it is equally certain that further advances will only 
increase their commitments, and will not bring them nearer to a 
satisfactory settlement. It would seem that their best policy wnuld 
be to cut their losses in central and southern China, withdraw 
from those areas, and concentrate on producing conditions in. 
north China which would allow them to exploit it as a source off 
raw materials, and develop it as a market for their industrial pro- 
ducts. Such a solution is, however, impossible, as the loss of face 
incurred by the Japanese Army in withdrawing and leaving the 
immilitary Chinese unbeaten would, in all probability, so discredit 
the Japanese military authorities that, at any rate for a time, they 
would be forced to forfeit their position as arbiters of their coun- 
try’s destiny. On the Chinese side, the will to resist appears to 
remain strong, and sufficient arms and ammunition are said to be 
available for war on the Chinese scale for some time to conies 
Communications have been opened through Yunnan to Burma 
and so to Rangoon, and although the much vaunted Burma — 
Yunnan road is really a very indifferent highway, parts of which 
will have disappeared as a result of the advent of the rains— 
before this article is printed — it does provide a line by which^ 
at the lowest estimate, the requirements of guerilla warfare can be 
imported into China. On the other hand, lack of co-ordination 
and direction will most probably continue to prevent the Chinese 
from taking full advantage of the opportunities for guerilla war- 
fare that the existing situation presents, and there has been little 
in previous actions of the Chinese Army to suggest that, if the 
guerillas were successful in their operations, the main armies 
would be capable of sustained offensive, action. Military in ter-^ 
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vention by Russia on China’s behalf is now most unlikely and, 
although the Japanese military authorities will never consider 
their country safe until they have occupied the Russian Maritime 
Provinces, it is improbable that they will embark on a fresh ven- 
ture unless the world situation develops overwhelmingly in their 
favour. The question seems to resolve itself into one of which 
nation will crack first. Chiang Kai-shek is confident that the 
Japanese will. It is unwise to prophesy, particularly in days 
when bankruptcy appears to be no deterrant to re-armament and 
waging war, but it seems unlikely that the next twelve months 
will see a decisive deterioration in the national morale of either 
«de and the prospect for the next year appears to be one of stale- 

mate and deadlock. 
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CO-OPERATION BETWEEN LIGHT TANKS 
AND INFANTRY 

[With Special Application to Mountain Warfare 
VIS-A-VIS Infantry Baitalion Officers] 

[A lecture delivered to officers of the ist (Abbottabad) 
Infantry Brigade in October 1938.] 

Before I get down to the actual detail of my sLib|ect, I think 
it will be of help to deal, very briefly, with the developnient of the 
use of light tanks in frontier warfare and with the organisation 
of a light tank company in India. 

Development of the Use of the Light Tank in Fr 07 %tier War- 
fare, — Since the Mohmand operations of 1935, policy affecting 
the employment of tanks on the frontier has, much to our delight, 
undergone a drastic change. Before those operations, the role of 
the light tank was, very briefly, to remain in the commander’s 
hand for the main decisive blow. As you all know — on the 
frontier — ^the opportunity to deliver the main and decisive blow 
very rarely, if ever, occurs. In fact, tanks were kept severely in 
cotton wool for, I think, two main Reasons: 

(a) We were a new arm and few knew anything about us 

or how to use us.; 

(b) There was a tendency to be scared stiff that a light tank 
might be lost. 

From experience gained in the operations, the policy affecting 
our employment is now governed by the words “wq may be used 
for any task wmrth while.” “What,” you will say, ‘‘is the definition 
of a ‘worth while task’?” The answer is: “A task whereby 
some definite tactical advantage can be gained; to achieve an 
object more effectively or in a shorter space of time than would 
be possible without tanks.” 

During the employment of my company in the Kliaisora 
Operations from agth November 1936 to February 1937, there 
were one or two slight arguments as to the “wmrth while task” 
and occasionally w^e felt rather like changing our name fmm the 
“nth Light Tank Company” to the "nth Light Taxi Company.” 
I remember on one occasion in December— when the new road, 
having reached as far as Khaisora Camp, became practically 
impassable to anything except mules and light tanks owing to. 
heavy rain— I was ordered to- turn out my section and escort a 
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large consignment of goats *‘on the hoof” (which, I am toM, is 
the correct technical expression) from Mir Ali to Kliaisora Camp. 
Oiir comments on the elasticity of the term ''worth while task” 
became ' somewhat terse by the completion of the task in haiicl^ 

There are still certain tasks which light tanks are definitely 
not allowed to be used for: 

(1) We must not be frittered away on long^listance patrols 
or on independent or semi-independent missions where 
cavalry cannot accompany us and assist in ground 
reconnaissance. 

(if) Where armoured cars are available, w'q should not be 
used for escort work and protection generally on the 
L. of C. We are not designed for such work and it is 
wasteful to employ us in such a manner. 

A possible exception to this rule is where road blocks 
have already ]>een established by the enemy. Our 
cross-country capabilities will permit us to work round 
the road blocks and drive out the enemy detachments 
covering the blocks. The road blocks can then be 
removed. 

Orgayu'sation of the Light Tank Company in India , — A light 
tank company on the frontier now consists of a company H. O. of 
two tanks and one armoured car; one section of seven light tanks 
and two sections of five armoured cars. 

You will notice that the commanding officer has both a light 
tank and an armoured car. This enables him to command and 
control the unit when it is working either across country or on 
roads. The second tank in H. Q. is used either by the adjutant 
or tank liaison officer or as a rear link tank (for increasing the 
range of W/T). 

The type of light tank in the companies on the frontier varies. 
Some are the new tlireeunen mark VI-B tanks and some are the 
old tw'^o-men Mark II-B tanks. The latter — i.e,^ with two-men 
crews — we dislike for obvious reasons. 

In the tank brigade at Home, the light tank section is organ- 
ised in two sub-sections of three tanks each; but on the frontier 
for working with infantry it has been found by experience that 
three sub-sections of two tanks each is a much better organisation 
for the tasks given to us. The section commander in the seventh 
tank is able to control and direct his three sub-sections. ■ Actually, 
owing to the fact that tank sections are so often ; detached for 
long periods from the company, you will often .see us working on 
'the frontier with sections of, five and six. We do this as often; 
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as we can so^ as tO' be 'able to, keep a 'local meclianical reserve 
within the section. 

As regards armoured cars: After some fifteen years’ service 
in, India, the old Crossleys have at last been replaced by Chevrolet 
engines and chassis. The Crossley armoured body has been 
removed and mounted on the Chevrolet chassis and tire resultant 
ariiioiired car appears very satisfactory and a great improvement on 
the old Crossley, especially in speed and climbing capabilities. 

This new organisation of a mixed company has only recently 
been introduced. I would like you to realise that, from now on, 
I shall be dealing with a light tank company armed, completely 
with Mark II-B two-men light tanks. This was the organisation 
we had when the incidents and experiences I shall be quoting 
occurred. 

* # # # 

Characteristics , — Now let us turn for a moment to our 
characteristics, namely: mobility, fire power and protection. On 
the frontier, so far, the enemy possess no anti-tank weapons. We 
are, therefore, more or less invulnerable to the tribesmen’s fire 
and gi'ound is our chief enemy. We are very sensitive to gTOiind, 
Anybody who has seen us examining the various parts of our 
anatomy after a morning’s tanking across average frontier country 
will realise hoto sensitive we are. 

There is also the possibility of the construction of tank 
obstacles to be considered. In the last Mohmand operations, the 
tribesmen were so surprised to see us that they made no attempt 
to construct any tank obstacles or destroy any crossings that had 
been made over nullahs, etc. In the recent Waziristan operations, 
we encountered no efforts on the part of the tribesmen to build 
obstacles. At present, our moral effect on the enemy seems to be 
so gi'cat that, in the majority of cases, when they hear or see light 
tanks, they fade away instead of offering resistance. I do not 
think that this will always be the case or that we shall be let off 
so lightly in the question of obstacles in future operations. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to lay down what is passable 
to tanks and what is impassable. Our chief snags on the frontier 
are niillahs and large boulders. There are, of course, certain bits 
of country which can be classified immediately as ‘‘tank-proof 
localities,” but large areas of doubtful country depend largely on 
the skill and pertinacity of the drivers and tank commanders. On 
the whole, all infantry units with whom we worked in the Khaisora 
operations seemed extremely surprised at the gTOiind over which 
we got our ■ tanks, and ’never realised, our capabilities. ; ,I don’t 
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large eonsignment of goats "on the liooP’ (whicli, I am tokl is 
the correct technical expression) from Mir Ali to Khaisora Camp. 
Our comments on the elasticity of the term "worth while task"’ 
became somewhat terse by the completion of the task in hand. 

There are still certain tasks which light tanks are definitely 
not allowed to be used for: 

(i) We must not be frittered away on long-distance patrols 
or on ind€}>ehdent or semi-independent missions where 
cavalry cannot accompany us and assist in ground 
reconnaissance, 

{ii) Where armoured cars are available, should not lie 
used for escort work and protection generally on the 
L, of C. We are not designed for such work and it is 
wasteful to employ us in sucli a manner. 

A possible exception to this rule is %rhere road blocks 
have already been established by the enemy. Our 
cross-country capabilities will permit us to work round 
the road blocks and drive out the enemy detachments 
covering the blocks. The road blocks can then be 
removed. 

Organisation of the Light Tank Company in India. — A light 
tank company on the frontier now consists of a company H. Q. of 
two tanks and one armoured car; one section of se\en light tanks 
and two sections of five armoured cars. 

You will notice that the commanding officer has both a light 
tank and an armoured car. This enables him to command and 
control the unit when it is working either across country or on 
roads. The second tank in H. Q. is used either by the adjutant 
or tank liaison officer or as a rear link tank (for increasing the 
range of W/T). 

The type of light tank in the companies on the frontier varies. 
Some are the new three-men mark VI-B tanks and some are the 
old two-men Mark II-B tanks. The latter — i.e.^ with two-nien 
crews — we dislike for obvious reasons. 

In the tank brigade at Home, the light tank section is organ- 
ised in two sub-sections of three tanks each; but on the frontier 
for working with infantry it has been found by experience that 
three sub-sections of two tanks each is a much better organisation 
for the, tasks given to us. The section commander in the seventh 
tank is able tO' control and direct his three sub-sections. Actually, 
owing, to the fact that tank sections are so often detached for 
long periods from the company, you will often see us working on 
the .frontier with sections of - five and six. We do this as often 
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as we can sO' as to be able to. keep a local mechanical reserve 
within the section. 

As regards armoured cars: After some fifteen years’ service 
in India, the old Crossleys have at last been replaced by Chevrolet 
engines and chassis. The Crossley armoured body . has been 
removed and moiinted on the Chevrolet chassis and tire resultant 
armoured car appears very satisfactory and a great improvement on 
the ok! Crossley, especially in speed and climbing capabilities. 

This new organisation of a mixed company has only recently 
been introduced. I would like you to realise that, from now on, 
I shall be dealing with a light tank company armed, completely 
with Mark II-B two-men light tanks. This was the organisation 
we had when the incidents and experiences I shall be quoting 
occurred. 

* * # # 

Characteristics . — Now let us turn for a moment to our 
characteristics, nameh': mobility, fire power and protection. On 
tile frontier, so far, the enemy possess no anti-tank weapons. We 
are, therefore, more or less invulnerable to the tribesmen’s fire 
and ground is our chief enemy. We are very sensitive to gTOund, 
Anybody who has seen us examining the various parts of our 
anatomy after a morning’s tanking across average frontier country 
will realise hoxo sensitive we are. 

There is also the possibility of the construction of tank 
obstacles to be considered. In the last Mohmand operations, the 
tribesmen were so surprised to see us that they made no attempt 
to construct any tank obstacles or desti'oy any crossings that had 
been made over nullahs, etc. In the recent Waziristan operations, 
we encountered no efforts on the part of the tribesmen to build 
obstacles. At present, our moral effect on the enemy seems to be 
so gTeat that, in the majority of cases, when they hear or see light 
tanks, they fade away instead of offering resistance. I do not/ 
think that this will always be the case or that tve shall be let off 
so lightly in the question of obstacles in future operations. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to lay down what is passable 
to tanks and what is impassable. Our chief snags on the frontier 
are nullahs and large boulders. There are, of course, certain bits 
of country which can be classified immediately as “tank- proof: 
localities,” but large areas of doubtful country depend largely on 
the skill and. pertinacity of the drivers and tank commanders. On 
the whole, all infantry units with whom we .worked in the Khajsora 
operations seemed extremely surprised at the ground over which 
we .got our, .'tanks, and never realised our' capabilities, I .donk 
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mind admitting that I got one or two pretty severe shocks myself 
when I had a look afterwards in cold blood at some of the places 
which we had got to. 

One useful thing to remember is that very often, although a 
nullah appears impossible tO' tanks at first, the tanks can, given 
time, usually ferret out a way across. In doing this, they rarely 
hold up the advance of the infantry as they are usually so far 
ahead. A very good example of this was the crossing of the 
Jaler Algad during the advance to the Khaisora River in December 
1936, and the construction of the new road. My section was 
acting as advanced guard to the brigade and our orders were to 
cross the Jaler Algad and establish ourselves on various hills to 
the south to give protection whilst Jaler Camp was sited and the 
perimeter constructed. On arrival, Ave were about two-and-a-half 
miles ahead of our leading troops. On first sight, the Algad — 
which is a deep broad nullah Avith a surface largely composed of 
big boulders — appeared to be a complete tank obstacle. Howeveiy 
after patrolling up and down the north bank, Ave eventually found 
a somewhat precarious descent into the nullah bed. Further 
patrolling in the bed produced a difficult but feasible Avay out 
which, before, had been completely hidden, from view. The 
whole operation took just over an hour and, a feAV minutes after 
we had climbed out, the leading infantry elements reached the 
north bank. 

Ill working with infantry, I think the basic principle of our 
employment is to regard us as mobile armoured macliine-giin 
carriers, and use us as such. 

It is a curious fact that the light tank, which Avas designed 
primarily for use Avith a highly mobile force has, on the frontier, 
to adopt the role of a supporting weapon to the infantry. In 
other words, our tactical role is much more akin to the role of the 
1” (or infantry support) tank battahon than that of the light 
tank battalion or the light tank sections of mixed battalions in 
the tank brigade. It might therefore be argued on first considera- 
tion that Ave have a Avrong type of machine, but this, in fact, is not 
so, oAving to special factors of the gToiind and of the type of enemy 
that we are opposed tO‘. 

The main consideration in designing an “I” tank is to ensure 
that it is sufficiently heavily armoured to be able to combat the 
anti-tank gun and, therefore, reach its objective. The second 
consideration is, of course, its cross-country capacity. The main 
. consideration of armour is not- applicable Avbere the anti-tank gun 
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doCvS not exist; the handiness and speed of the light tank has con- 
siderable advantages over the '‘I’' .tank when the large area of 
operations in Waziristan is taken into consideration. In carrying 
out its role of support to the infantry either in piquettiiig or in 
advanced or rear guard work, this high speed is of great value 
and it is considered that an “I” tank would be at considerable 
disadvantage in this respect. 

There remains only the cross-country capacity of the different 
types arid I would hesitate to proclaim the superiority of the 
tank on the frontier until such a machine has been extensively 
tried out there. The areas on the frontier that are inaccessible 
to light tanks may be said to be inaccessible to almost any tank. 
Moreover, the light weight of the present machine possesses 
decided advantages on many occasions, particularly in the passage 
of hastily made khud tracks, as does its handiness and short-track 
base. We have, therefore, the paradox that the machine primarily 
designed for operations divorced from infantry in normal country 
has proved its special value with infantry in mountain warfare. 

What the future problems of defence for India may be we 
do not know, but in the last fifty years all its "wars have been settled 
on the frontier with infantry, and in these wxirs cavalry have had 
but little influence. It. appears logical, therefore, to assume that 
the primary role of tanks in India wdll be in co-operation with 
infantry on the frontier, and that our training and development of 
tanks and their tactics should be tow-ards this primary role. 

# 

Now to turn tO' our actual employment with you in frontier 
operations : 

The age-long restrictions to the employment of large forces 
on the frontier and the particular nature of the Waziristan opera- 
tions — wfliich, I am assuming, are typical of the majority of frontier 
operations — impose the splitting of the army’s forces into a number 
of detachments of the size of a brigade or less. 

Not only, therefore, are there constant demands for tanks 
from these different formations, but the scope of the country also 
limits the employment of tanks to that of sections only. More 
often than not, therefore, the light tank company is split up into 
three detachments of a section each and the limiting factor of the 
mountainous, country makes the section — and not the company — 
the fighting unit. This was almost invariably our experience in 
the Khaisora operation. For practically the w^hole time we 
had detached sections working with Razcol, Tocol and the ist 
Infantry Brigade and only on two occasions w^as the company 
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used as'a wliolc. In each of .these operations, one section, was 
einployed in covering the infantry advance guard, while- the 
reniaiiiiiig two sections carried otit the duties of right and iel.t 
Hank guards to the column during its advance. All three sections 
icere in wireless co-mniunication with the company coiniiiaiider, 
who moved wdtli column headquarters. 

The point I really wish to make here is the fact tliat tactical 
comiiiand devolves upon the section commanders whilst tactical 
control remains in the hands of the company commander only 
to such a degi^ee as he can influence the particular formation staff 
to which he is attached, and to the extent to which they, in their 
turn, are willing, to accept his advice. This is a state of affairs 
which I think we, in the tank corps, arc bound to accept and, 
luckily for us, our company organisation seems to fit the excep- 
tional requirements with ease and no difficulty has been found in 
sections being detached for long periods. As an example, I was 
detached from my company with my section and worked witli, 
Tocol every day for three weeks and no' difficulties arose. 

In discussing the selection of suitable tasks for light tanks 
when ’^vorking with infantry in mountain warfare, I propose to 
divide the subject into four main headings and four liiiiior ones 
as follows: 


Major 


Minor 


(a) llie approach march; 

{b) The attack; 

(c) The withdrawal; 

^{d) The support of infantry piquets— 

(i) When taking up position; 

(ii) When withdrawiiig, and 

(Hi) On occasions when in position; 

' (e) Night operations; 

(/) In camp; 

( (g) Convoy duties over areas inaccessible to armoured 


cars; and 

^ (//) Reconnaissance by senior commanders. 

(a) The Approach March. ~lii the approach march, I think 
we can be used quite legitimately for two tasks: 

(i) As advance mobile troops in assisting the advance of 
infantry piquets by neutralising enemy fire. We 
should only be used for this task when it cannot ade- 
quately be performed by the xnachine-’g^^^^ of the 
infantry. That is to say, on gToiind which can be 
moved over and reached by us but not by ifae iiifaiitiy 
iiiacliine-guns. 
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If we can get behind' or on the fiaiik of the enemy who 
are holding up the infantry advance, we are carrying 
out a “worth while” task as we are making full use 
ui our mobility and invulnerability against rifle fire. 
We can establish machine-gun posts in the rear of 
the general area held by the tribesmen, thereby 
threatening their line of retreat and forcing tlieni to 
^vithdraw to a flank. This will cause opposition to 
the advance to be reduced, and should greatly accel- 
erate the forward movement — thus saving time. 

{it) As protective covering to infantry in the advance iip 
the maiu valleys. In this task we should again be 
used in tiie way I have just described. That is, to go 
forward and bring fire to bear on the rear of the posi- 
tions held by the enemy. Having reached posilioiis 
well forward we can be used to protect the inner 
flanks of the infantry by denying the enemy access to 
the valle)'. We can further form tactical pivots for 
the subsec|uent \vithdraw^al. 

Owing to the absence of anti-tank weapons on tlie frontier we 
are able, not only to seize but also to hold iniportant gToiiiid for 
quite a long peilod without the speedy relief by other arms. The 
one essential proviso, though, is that we must be relieved before 
dark. 

From the above, you will see, therefore, that it now appears 
quite legitimate to place a jjortion of your tanks — say a section- 
under the advance guard commander; but they should not be used 
as advance guard mounted troops, unless with cavalry. 

{b) The Attack , — Opportunities for the use of tanks in a deci- 
sive role with wide objectives will seldom arise on the frontier but 
there is, I tliink, little doubt that, if the gTound permits, they 
may be invaluable in forcing a decision. Should occasions arise 
when it becomes essential to force a decision, the chance of tanks 
being destroyed or immobilised must be accepted — provided 
always that the objective justifies the sacrifice. I think that the 
chief motto to remember in using us in the attack is that weakness 
rather than strength should be our objective and that, by separate 
action against the flanks or rear of the enemy, the best method of 
making use of our mobility is brought into play. 

Before taking part in an operation of this iialiire two tliiogs 
are esseiitial— iccooiiaissarice, and ample time for withdraw^ai be- 
fore night. . . 
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As regards reconnaissance, we like, if it is at all possif3le, as 
much information from the air as possible' — especially in the shape 
of photographs. If this can be supplem-ented by information from 
the forward gTOinid troops of the infantry, it is of the utmost 
value. 

Ill the attack there is one problem wliich, to my mind, must 
always present itself to the commander and which is capable of 
being solved by him alone. It is obvious that the task of the 
tanks must be based on making the utmost use of mobility and 
fire-power. Up to date, the tribesmen have been very sensitive to 
the porentialities of the tank and very quickly make the tiest use 
of tank-proof ground if tanks, are seen to be present with a forma- 
tion. If there is no tank-proof ground, they fade away and very 
sensibly “live to fight another day.” Now, if rve want to hit hard 
and make the best use of the fire-power and mobility of the tank, 
it is obvious that surprise in the use of tanks sliouid be sought, 
If the tanks are withheld out of sight, there will probably be 
opportunities for decisive action in that the enemy may be caught 
on ground accessible to- tanks. If, however, the tanks have already 
been used with the advance guard during the approach mardi, 
the opportunity for surprise wdll have disappeared. 

The commander’s problem is, therefore, whether to use his 
tanks — ^or a portion of them — from the beginning and thus sacrifice 
the opportunity of giving the enemy a really heavy blow, or whether 
to keep his tanks up his sleeve until he sees an opportiinity of 
launching them with complete surprise to the enemy. 

Personally, I should always advise the use of tanks with the 
advance guard from the very beginning — provided, of course, that 
the gTound is suitable for them. The impetus given to the advance 
and the saving in casualties to the infantry far outweigh, in my 
opinion, the problematic opportunity for a surprise attack by the 
tanks. This matter is, ho^wever, open to argument and certain 
senior officers think otherwise. 

One thing is worth remembering, however. If you do decide 
to keep.' your tanks up your sleeve, and if you- have the tank com- 
mander with you, he can-owing to their mobility— get his tanks 
up into action very quickly when the opportunity is presented, 

(c) The Withdrawal . — In the withdrawal, we should be the 
infantryman's best friend. We are operating over ground which 
has been previously reconnoitred. We can move more freely than 
infantry machine-guns and so cover the enemy movements more 
adequately. We can pin the enemy down during the withdrawal 
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of the piquets. If necessary, we can often- intervene "by an imme- 
diate counler-attack with limited objectives to disengage troops 
pinned down by fire. Furtlier, we can. seize and hold groiind and 
so enable the rear gxiard to withdraw or rally if hard-pressed. 
Finally, the mere presence of tanks will, I feel, often stop the 
enemy from following' up. 

(d) The Support of Infantry Pique is, are usually 
employed in this duty when working in co-operation with “road 
opening’’ and “road protection” troops. 

1 o illustrate our task in this case, 1 think the best nietliod 
would be to describe a normal day’s work during the 1936-37 
Khaisora operations. 

The unit employed with ihe column w^as, invariably, a 
section. The section would leave the perimeter camp tw^enty 
minutes to half an hour before the infantry advance 'guard — 
usually just before first light — and take up a position commanding 
the first tactical feature on the line of advance. The section com- 
mander’s tank would move on the axis of the advance with the 
section fanned out on either side, often on a front of a thousand 
yards. The section would be under the orders of the advance guard 
commander and wmuld move by bounds ahead of the advance 
guard or, where necessary, covering piquets up into position. 

On reaching the limit of advance for the day, all tanks would 
remain in positions of observation until the column commander 
was satisfied that all piquets were safely in position and every- 
thing settled. The section commander would then receive orders 
to carry out one or any of the following: 

(i) To rally his section to a central position (usually close 

to column headquarters) from which the section could 
be launched to the assistance of any piquets very 
quickly; 

(ii) To leave his section in observation supporting various 

piquets; 

{Hi) Having rallied, to carry out patrols at certain intervals 
of time over various sectors of ground which the column 
commander considered danger points; and 
{iv) A combination of (i), {ii) and {Hi) by sub-sections. 

Ten minutes before the withdraw'al was due to commence, 
the tanks would move out to their original positions — ix., covering 
the furthest piquets who would be the first to commence the 
withdrawal. When the withdrawal commenced, the section would 
move at least six hundred yards in rear of the red flag, working 
under the orders of the section commander who — this time^ — was 
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under orders of tire rear guard commander. Tiie seciion coiii- 
iiiarider would gTadiially withdraw hivS section, watching each 
pic|uet carefully down, and niO'Ving always at least six liundied 
yards behind the red flag*. It is ol great assistance to the sectioii 
coiiimander if he can be provided with a copy of tlie piq netting 
plan. If lie is in possession of this, he is released from the coiistaiit 
fear of missing a piquet and can check off each piquet as it conies 
dowm. 

The infantry found, rvhen working wdth us in a uuthdrawal, 
that the whole movement could be speeded up considerably for 
the simple reason that— owing to tire fact that there were always 
live to seven mobile machine-guns covering their piquets dowm — 
there was no necessity for them to drop their own inacliiiie-guns in a 
series of “lay-backs.” 

jX* # # # 

And now, before leaving my major Ireadings I am going, 
if you will forgive me, to indulge in a number of “doirts.” Please 
don’t think that these are given in any sense of carping criticism. 
They are not. They are merely the results of experience gained 
and are given with the hope that they will assist both of us when 
working together. 

Firstly — ^^when piquets are taking up a position or when 
advancing — we found on certain occasions that advance guard 
commanders tried to give us too much detail — even going to the 
extent of detailing the line of advance for individual tanks and 
sub-sections. Nobody can do this — not even the section com- 
mander— unless it is over ground previously reconnoitred. Give 
us our task and let the section commander get on ^vith it — in the 
same way as you wmuld to the gunners. If the advance guard com- 
mander wishes to keep in close toucii with the tank section com- 
mander, he can, quite legitimately, order him to wmt for hiiii 
on each bound. The section commander can signal his tanks to 
advance to the next bound, and, after a conference with the 
advance guard commander when lie arrives, can catch up his 
tanks again. 

Secondly — when piquets are in position — it becomes the great 
desire — and cjuite a natural one, I think — for infantry cominaiiders 
to replace infantry piquets by tanks. They saw a sub-section of 
tanks, say, on a ridge in observation supporting their piquet and 
the following thought occurred to them — again quite naturally.— 
“There , are a couple of machine-guns immune from enemy ' fire 
concealed in armoured boxes. Why shouldn’t I take away my 
men iToiii 'dhat ridge and. eid^^^ place, them Tii other positiGiis 
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Itel piquets are lequired or bring them into reserve and 
rest them?” 

Gentlemen, those thoughts are a highly dangerous fallacy for 
the following reasons: 

(i) I here are only four, or, at the most, six, men all told 
. m those tanks. It is too great a task and too great a 
strain to expect tw'o of those men only — i.e., the tank 
commanders — to keep a constant look-out all day over 

a large area or sector of country. 

(::) \ isioii Ironi a tank is limited and difficult at tiie best of 
times. 

(a) i ankiiig in this climate is, to say tlie least of it, uncom- 
fortable, and the consequent strain on the personnel 
is great. 

By all means decrease your numbers on piquet duty if you 
have tanks in close support — i.c., where you would normally use or 
require a whole company a half company ivould probably suffice. 
But plecLse donh leave us out in the blue ail alone. We like a 
bit of company in the same way as you do and the two arms can 
support each other mutually. 

Thirdly — as I remarked previously, tlie tank section conn 
maiider in the withdrawal is under the orders of the rear guard 
commander. We have alw^ays found a naturai desire for the rear 
guard commander to have the section commander moving witli 
him at his headquarters. Unfortunately, if this is done, the section 
commander cannot possibly do his job of controlling his section 
properly. He must be either in line with, or in the rear of his 
line of tanks — i,e., at least six hundred yards behind the red flag. 
How^ then is the rear guard commander to communicate with the 
tank section commander if he wmiits to? The answer in practice 
is that lie cannot, except by stopping the withdrawal and 
signalling the section commander to dose. 

Actually, it is not nearly so dilliciilt as it sounds. Whenever 
a *‘scliemozzie'’ occurred, the tank section commander launched 
a sub-section of tanks to deal with the situation and immediately 
closed on the rear guard commander for orders. If the rear 
guard commander feels really unhappy and w^ants a reserve of 
tanks up his sleeve to deal with any emergencies, he must ask for 
another section. This section will move with his headquarters. 

One other thing — at one period, wdien working with Tocol 
from Tochi Gamp towards the Jalcr Algad, the cohipin com- 
mander w^as allotted two sections of tanks. In the daily with- 
draw’al to Todii Caiiip, the column commander devised a scheme 
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by .wliicii one section covered one unit’s piquets dowii— say the 
Dogras. Having reached the end of that unit area, the section 
leap-frogged through the next section and, in due course of time, 
covered down the piquets of the third infantry iniit — say the 
Frontier Force Rifles. Meanwhile, the second section covered 
down the piquets of the second infantry unit — say tlie Nortiiants — 
and oil completion leap-frogged through the hrst section, and so 
on. 

In practice, this proved to be unsound and we asked for it 
to be stopped. The section comnianders '^vere never certaiir 
where one unit’s piquets stopped and the next began. It led to 
delay, muddle and, occasionally, the missing of a piquet. 

The answer is to allot one section tO' cover the whole of the 
withdrawal and, if you have another section, to move it with 
the successive rear guard headquarters. 

A good example of this scheme working smoothly can be 
quoted from the following experience: 

On one occasion during the 1936 operations when my section 
was covering the withdrawal of Tocol, a piquet of the Dogra Regi 
merit was shot up rather heavily whilst coming away. I was working 
with a section of five tanks — disposed vvdth a sub-section of two 
tanks on each flank and my own tank on the axis of the with- 
drawal. When the piquet came away, they were roughly in line 
with the red flag, i.e., about six hundred yards forward of the sub- 
section of light tanks covering them. This sub-section had first 
covered another piquet in, and was in the process of moving 
forward to cover the piquet in question down. Unfortunately, 
at the time this piquet was shot up, they were hidden from the 
view of their protecting tanks by a small hill Luckily, however, 
there was another section of tanks moving with rear guard coiii- 
inander on that day. Three of these tanks immediately moved 
to the flank on which the piquet was being shot up, climbed a 
hill and within a minute-and-a-half of the commencenient of the 
attack on the piquet, opened heavy fire with three machine-guns. 
The piquet was able to withdraw in safety with no casualties. 

# # # 

And now we come to the minor headings: 

(e) Night Operations . — Owing to our sensitiveness to ground, 
we are not much use in night operations. If, however,, the ground 
has been reconnoitred and there is a moon, movement is practic- 
able and we are trained to carry out night marches without lights. 
Owing to the noise we make, surprise is practically impossible, 
"and for this ' Tea sonn therefore,- we should not , be, moved '"'to our 
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positions when night operations are in progress until iust before 
or ■ just after dawn. 

(/) In Camp. — Wq are not of much use to you in perimeter 
camp. We must have some little time for maintenance, and our gun 
mountings are not designed for indirect fire — although, of course, 
ill case of emergency, we could be used. To employ us. on night 
patrol work is dangerous and we should not be used to disperse 
snipers. Neither of these latter are, in my opinion, ''worth while'' 
tasks. 

(g) Convoy Duties . — I have been asked to^ say a few words 
about convoy work. Light tanks are not designed for this work 
and it is really a waste, apart from the mechanical harm caused, 
to use anything but armoured cars. However, there are times 
when light tanks have to be used — occasionally no armoured cars 
are available and sometimes the country is inaccessible to them. 

From experience gained, certain principles have been, 
evolved for convoy work and they apply equally whether the 
A. F. V. escort consists of light tanks or of armoured cars. Before 
enumerating them, I wish to point out that these principles have 
been laid down for what we consider our most difficult task — 
escorting convoys through an impiqueted area. They are as 
follows : 

(?) Two sections of armoured cars (ten cars) are necessary in 
a cokunii of fifty vehicles, if there is any possibility of 
serious opposition. 

(?>) The following is considered to be the best distribution of 
the arraoiired cars: 

Leading sect ion . — One sub-section of two cars at the 
head of the column. Remaining 
three cars equally spaced from the 
head to the centre. 

Rear section . — One sub-section of two cars at the rear 
of the convoy. Remaining three 
cars spaced equally from centre to 
rear. 

In this way, the whole length of the convoy has immediate 
and close protection. In addition, there are two sub- 
units at the head and at the rear who are free of the 
Goliiraii and can make use of their manoeuvre in action. 
Further, the rear sub-section is in a position to protect 
and assist any breakdowns, 
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(Hi) When passing through ' especially bad clefiles_, special 
dispositions should be adopted. The whole of the 
leading section of armoured cars should move on ahead 
and take up positions in the defile ^dience it can ensure 
the maximum fire effect from the guns of the cars. 
Meanwhile, the rear section of armoured cars will be 
disposed along the whole length of the convoy. The 
convoy will then pass through the defile as a whole or, 
as a further measure of protection, in three or four 
packets^ each packet being passed through separately. 
On completion of the passage of the defile, both sec- 
tions of armoured cars will take up their origina! 
positions. 

(iv) If the above procedure is carried out, the infantry escort 
to the convoy, either as a whole or in part, should go 
forward with the leading armoured car section. They 
can then he dismounted and put to occiipy such positions 
as may he selected by the column commander. 

If entry into the defile is opposed, the infantry has at least 
the ^vhole of an armoured car section to support thern 
in de-bussing and getting into action. They are, there” 
fore, in a much stronger position tlian if tliey remain 
with the column. Moreover, they can select their 
position for de-bussing which is seldom possible when 
within the column when their position is restricted by 
vehicles in front of and behind them. 

We have strongly recommended that two of the lorries carrying 
the infantry escort should have armoured protection at least for 
the driver, and preferably side protection of the body for the 
occupants. This is not very difficult to carrv out. 

We think the best places in the column for these two lorries 
are one disposed about the head of the column and one (in which 
the column commander will travel) about the centre. 

(//) Reconnaissance by Senior Commanders , — Light tanks were, 
and are being, used frequently by brigade and column commanders 
for this task. That they are so used would appear to indicate 
that they are of value for this purpose. We are also used by 
sappers to reconnoitre for water supplies, camp sites, etc., and, 
for" staff officers for various tasks. There is only one ■ thing to 
remember -when using two-man tanks for this purpose— the tank 
carrying the officer doing the reconnaissance becomes, to all intents 
and purposes, a 'Mead/' tank as the officer takes the place of the 
gunner-commander. For one officer to carry, out a reconnaissance 
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ill a two-iiiaii lio-lit 

^ tiiereioie, the employment of a sub- 

section IS involved. If two or ir ^ ^ 

I . omcei$ are reconnoitring a 

whole section must be employed. ’ ' 

^ ^ ^ 

«P~I tliink and hope that the advent of the lio-ht 
lank tn frontier warfare is beneficial to the infantry. 

Under suitable conditions of ground, light tanks in the hand 
of a connnander provide hint with one or more armoured machine- 
giui latteries, invulnerable to fire and of fairly high mohilitv. 
With these vvhen strong resistance is met, he may be able to 
acce erate the forward movements of his force. In the withdrawaf 
he has at his disposal, a stable buffer on which he can relv to 
hold oft the enemy’s advance and which will save raanv casualties- 
tile baiie of sjieed in frontier operations. 
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[Extracts from his Journal from 1840 to 1878] 

1840 

I was ‘'sworn in'’ at the India Office, Leadenhall Street, in 
October 1840, just when I was sixteen. I embarked on board a 
new Barque, “The Worcester," 500 -Tons, Captain Waugh, at 
Portsmoiith on 20th December. Bad weather drove us into Port- 
land or Plymouth (I forget which) whence we continued the 
voyage. My commission was dated from 22ncl December 1840. 

February 1841 

Just before we arrived at “The Cape" nearly all the crew 
mutinied, and we had a scuffle with them, a rough tussle which 
ended in the most mutinous being put in irons along the deck. 
When we got to “The Cape" we were delayed some days in con- 
sequence until the arrival of a man of wmr w^ith Admiral Elliott, 
to whom matters were submitted. A few were punished, but 
we sailed with a few in irons who were starved into promise o£ 
good! behaviour: but the ship had to be w'orked with the aid* 
of the Passengers. 

We stopped some 3 or 4 days, at Madras, w^liere we landed 
some Passengers, and eventually reached Calcutta on ccpii May — 
“The Queen’s" Birthday — ^liaving been just over 5 months on the 
voyage. 

Some time in June I left on a river Steamer for Allahabad, 
where I remained two or three days with Richard Lawrence of 
73rd N. L, and continued my journey thence by “Palkee Dak" 
to Delhi to join the 46th Regiment N, I. to which I had been 
posted, arriving there in end of July. Here I had a home at 
my sister’s, Lady Metcalfe, the wife of the “Resident of Delhi," 
and commenced m\ drill at once, 

October 1841 

We w^ere “told offi" to join the force going to Cabiil, but in 
..consequence of the terrible sickness at that time prevailing the 
order "was counter man ded and tre w^ere ordered dotvn. country to 
Benares. 

1842 „ 

We reached. Benares about 15th December and w^ere all 
'housed by Xmas. The Regiment had a first rate Mess .and Band 
and lived vather fast, , 
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1843 

At Barrackpoor tlie snipe shooting was superb. I have fired 
away a bag of shot at them during the day. ' I say nothing of the 
bag. 

1844 

111 January 1844 we marched to Berhampoor. We were the 
only Regiment at Berhampoor. Seme years before a British 
Regiment usually quartered there having been withdrawn, leaving ' 
unutilised the finest Barracks in India. 

The life at Berhampoor was a most enjoyable one. The 
planters — a most hospitable and cheery set — ready to join in any- 
thing and a most hearty welcome when you visited them. 

Close to our lines was a fine jheel which from beginning of 
August was a mass of snipe and a good many Cotton Teal. 
Dr. Young (Fagan) and myself were there every day and ail day — 
bags ivere grand. We were accounted as “dead men/’ exposing 
ourselves as we did, day after day from 10 a.m. till 5 p.m. in a 
swamp. No one else attempted it. 

1845 

In beginning of 1845 %ve got orders for Lucknow, w^hich w^e 
reached in beginning of Marcir 

In the mean time, October 1844, I had got my Lieutenancy 
very unexpectedh. Captain Allcock on Staff employ being mur- 
dered near Agra by dacoits who were on the look out for the 
Magistrate. 

The King of Oude occasionally gave grand entertainments 
to wdiich we were invited. A specially grand one, on the occa- 
sion of Prince Waldemar of Prussia. At these entertainments 
there were animal lights of all descriptions — Elephants, Rhino- 
ceros, Tigers, Buffaloes, Camels, Antelope, etc. 

The King of Glide’s troops on one occasion mutinied, and 
the whole force in Murrion was ordered out to attack them just 
outside the City. When we were forming for attack they “caved 
in/’ 

Towards end of 1845 ^ offered and accepted the Adjut- 
ancy „of the Regiment. 

Ill October 1846 we were oi'dered to Jullundur — a very nice 
place. 

1847 

111 January 1847 I joined the Camp of The Governor General, 
Sir H. Hardinge, ' at Bhyrowal on the Beas to witness the signing 
of The Treaty with ■ the ■ Sikhs.; A large force assembled under 
the Commander-in-Chief, General Sir Hugh Gough, afterwards 
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Lord Gough. The five brothers (Lawrences) — viz., Alexander, 
Henry, George, John and Richard, were in the camp. I mention 
this, as. the old Sikhs said then, that there was a prophecy amongst 
them that when 5 (Ponj) Brothers were brought together to. assist 
ill a council against the Punjab power, it foretold the downfall 
of that Kiiigdo.m — only too true as two years later The Punjab 
was annexed. 

In July 1847 1 obtained 30 days’ leave and went tO' Kiissowlie 
to visit my brother Clem, who w’^as then. Deputy Commissioner at 
Amballa and had his office for a time at Kiissowlie. My sister 
CIiaiio.tte (Lady George Lawrence) was then in Camp at Suiiawar 
looking after the children of the future '‘Lawrence Asylum.” She 
was then supfCrin tending the building and looking after all the 
details of the work and working it herself. 

At the end of the year we were ordered to march to Lahore — 
on arrival were quartered in the City, along the old Ramparts. 
Some of the officers got a room each, wdth Bath room in a neiv 
Bamck. 

1848 

Henry Lawrence was at this time “llie Resident of Lahore.” 
John Lawrence w^as Commissioner of the “Julliindur Doab.” 
George Lawrence was appointed to Peshaw^ur as Political Officer, 
to which place my sister Charlotte accompanied him, I spent 
many a day at The Residency'. One evening sitting in a Room 
there before dinner, an officer came in and we entered into con» 
versation on Military matters, when he remarked with reference 
to the military executions for the acts of gross insubordination 
then being carried out, that he “would be damned first before 
he would let his own Regiment shoot the comrades in his own 
Regiment.” Shortly after I was introduced to him — our new 
Brigadier — ^^Colonel Colin Campbell.'^' 

August 1848 

Matters in the Punjab were now looking serious. Sirdar 
Chuttar Singh and his son Shere Singh with a large force had 
broken out in open insurrection in Huzara. 

Attempts were made to seduce the allegiance of the Native 
Troops at Lahore, but Harry Liimsden and the' small body of 
Guides scented out the whole affair and the instigators .were 
caught and hanged, 

A small force of the enemy approached so close to Lahore 
as ' to set fire to the Bridge of Boats, over the Ravee. 


Field Marshal Lord Clyde, 
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Orders were now issued for The Army, and Troops began 
giadiialiy to arrive near Lahore from down ' Country. In begin- 
ning of November we received our orders — and with gGtli N. 1. 
marched from Lahore and concentrated some lo miles from 
Ramiiiiggiir. 

Eainniiggiir, 22iid November 1848 

Alter a stay of some days we received orders late at night to 
march at once, and by day-break we were drawn up about ^ mile 
from Ramniiggur with 14th Dragoons on our right. Lord Gough 
and staff with our Brigadier Colin Campbell then appeared on 
the scene. 

After a time Colonel Havelock, 14th Dragoons, galloped 
down to us from the front, where he had accompanied the Staff, 
shouting “Advance, Advance.” We shouldered and prepared to 
move, but he called out “No, No, only li. M. 14th.” They went 
on and we (the Infantry) followed. As we passed the Tower 
from which The Chief had been reconnoitring we could see the 
sand raised as the 14th were charging a body of the enemy who 
had crossed to our side of the Paver “Chenab.” Some Horse 
Artillery followed the 14th. As we got nearer the scene on the 
lower gi'ound — the dry bed of the River — ^we saw the Dragoons 
had wheeled to their right and some of our Guns were in diffi- 
culties having got into a quicksand. The enemy were kicking 
up a heavy fire from their heavy Guns in the opposite bank. We 
were ordered to halt just when we had got within range-. Our 
g Guns were immoveably fixed and had to be abandoned. 

After this we fell back out of range where, during the after- 
noon, were joined by the remainder of the force, and we 
bivouacked “where we were” round log fires. 

1849 

On the uHli January we moved to Dingee. 

CMlliaiiwallah, IStli January 1849 

We marched about sunrise from Dingee on this eventful day. 
Towards noon or jjerhaps a little later we found a small body 
of the enemy occupying a mound from which they were driven 
off by our Division. Our Brigadier “Hoggans” on the advance to 
the mound, supported our right Brigade, and 1 recollect how 
much we ivere all struck with the appearance of that strong Regi- 
iiieiit, the i?4tli Foot in line in the new dress—french grey 
Trowsers and Albert Chakos. ■ 

We /changed front and . deployed— piled,, arms.. , Suddenly, 
shortly afterwa.rdS; Guns opened fire,, and, we, found, the enemy in 
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front of us. Speke, the African Traveller, of my Regiment had 
clambered up a Tree and called out to me. There were *iio 
end of men in our front/' 

We were the extreme left of the Infantry, but on our left 
again a Cavalry force, 3rd Dragoons, and some other Regiments. 
We soon got the order to advance, but those on the right were 
engaged before us. The thick cover much impeded us and broke 
our line at one time when we were halted to reform. The enemy 
were in oiir rear (Cavalry) and we had to face about and drive them 
off. We coiitinued our advance firing, wiien we suddenly became 
aware of a, mishap on our right and got oi'ders for the centre 
Regiment of oiir Brigade, 61st Foot and ourselves to change 
front half right. This disaster in the right Brigade of our Divi- 
sion occurred to- the ^4.th Foot, which Regiment was frightfuliy 
cut up. The right Regiment of our Brigade, 36th N. L, was 
heavily attacked, the right wing giving away owing to this. The 
61st Foot and my Regiment was ordeied to change half front to 
the right, to take the enemy in Hank. By this time the Sikhs 
were checked. The right flank Companies of the (iist haviiig 
wheeled quickly and pouring in a heavy fire. When we ‘got 
round a Sikh Battalion marched across our fiont in or close 
Column within 100 )urds. We fired and 61st also as hard as 
we could, but they moved as on Parade, nevei' hurraing, it was 
a grand sight, and my admiration of the sturdy, plucky character 
of a Sikh was formed from that occurrence. 

But matters further on the extreme right of our line had 
been very disastrous. The Cavalry Brigade there, on meeting 
the enemy, retired in disorder. The 14th Dragoons and a 
Squadron gth Lancers made a dash tO' the rear, riding thro’ and 
over our General Hospital. The 6ih Bengal Cavalry, one of the 
Regiments in the Brigade, held their ground for some time after- 
wards, but they at last went off. The result being that Christie s 
Troop of Horse Artillery attached to the Brigade was. sacrificed and 
four of the six Guns lost. 

Eventually the enemy were dislodged. We captured 49 Guns, 
but our loss was very severe. 

We remained encamped for a long time, the enemy and 
ourselves watching one another. 

Our stay in Camp at Chiilianwaliah was enlivened occa- 
sionally by a slight skirmish wdth the enemy. 

Goojot, 2ist February 1849 

One morning we discovered that the Sikh Army had aband- 
oned :their position quietly on th€., Kharian range and, slipped 
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round our right rear towards Goojrat. We followed the next day. 
They, finding they could not cross the Cheiiab as all the Boats 
had been secured, determined to. give us battle at GoO'jrat. We 
waited to. allow the Force from Mooltan to join us, and then tooh 
place the final overthro'w of the Sikhs. It was a glorious fine 
rnoriiing and open, country, all young wheat and Barley Crops 
through which we advanced. As we neared the enemy we 
deployed into line* 

The bed of a stream divided us from the eiieiny — the steep 
bank on their side, and they held 2 strong villages, Burra Kalra 
and Ghota Kalra on their left. 

At a fair distance from their position the whole of our 
Artillery came into action. An Artillery duel We wxre much 
stroriger, and after 2 hours they gave way. The Division on 
our right attacked the two villages Kalra and carried them with 
severe loss on bo tlx sides. 

After the action we marched round the town destroying all 
the aramiiiiition and securing the captured Guns. About sunset 
we got to the ground on the opposite side of the city, where we 
were to* encamp. 

April 1849 

It was now decided to annex the Punjab, and a proclamation 
to that effect was issued. The Punjab Frontier Force was ordered 
to- be raised, and I was offered the appointment of 2nd in Com- 
mand of a Cavalry Regiment, which of course I accepted. 

My new duties commenced at once and I had to* select at 
first from the Sikh Troops wlio had been faithful to us during the 
late Campaign. Many of them declined service, but still I got a 
good many. 

In the meantime I continued raising the Regiment, and when 
I had. enlisted some 400 I was ordered to march towards Rawul. 
Pindee, gradualiy, to pick up more recruits. 

We then moved to Goojerat, the scene of the battle of 21st 
Fiebruary. Here I commenced to drill the men I had got 
together. 

185(1 

We remained here till March 22nd, 1850, when we received 
orders to march to the Eusufzaic to relieve the Guides who were 
to move into* Peshawiir. 

We marclied across the Eusufzaie for “Topi-Mainah"’ under 
the instructions from Government communicated to. us by 
George Lawrence. . 
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111 May I' was ordered off with a Squadron to encamp near 
“‘Shewa/-’ as the village of Narinjee, just outside of our border, 
encouraged by the Sittana Fanatics, were inclined to be trouble- 
some. One morning accompanied by one Diiffadar I rocle into 
the village of Narinjee. The inhabitants were taken aback at 
my appearance and asked my ■ reasons for coming there. I told 
them I wanted to purchase some mules. Some old Grey-beards 
came forward, took hold of my horse s head, and politely led rue 
out of the village begging of me never to come again or they 
would not answer for my life. That visit was useful to me as 
seven years later, when we attacked Narinjee, I remembered the 
positions. 

In the vicinity of Gaza'on the Indus the tribesmen beyond our 
border used, in small parties, to cross the Indus on their inflated 
Buffalo skins — called “Soornakh.” They had marked down their 
prey, some well-to-do Eimyahs, some few of whom they would 
carry off, and on reaching the river he or they would be forced 
into these Skins and then the rider would blow into them thro’ 
the mouthpiece fixed on purpose, and the iinfortunate Buiiyah was 
carried across inside the skin and landed inore dead than alive on 
the other side and carried off into the hills and kept there till a 
handsome ransom was paid for their release^ — failing a ransom they 
were either murdered or brutally mutilated. 

On non drill days — very early; — used to ride down Black 
Partridges, very easy work if your horse was well in hand and, 
on his haunches. The country was ver)’ level and as you heard 
a cock calling, you rode up to the bush and had him out — fiiii 
gallop after him — up again — out of any cover he had gone into. 
After three courses he was done, and you jumped off and laid hold 
of him. 

Supplies for our Camp were in a great measure brought to 
us from across the river, g miles wide, and it was a curious sight 
to observe in the morning a whole fleet of men riding on “Soor- 
nakhs” (inflated Buffalo hides) lying on them full lengtli witli 
a big load balanced on their back and kept from sliding off by 
a cord round their forehead. All sorts of supplies used to come 
over to us, and as Maxwell, our doctor, was most skilful and 
generous in. his medical help, I have seen .sick and disabled men 
and women sitting on a man’s back and crossing over in safety. 
1851 

' On January ist following I succeeded to the Coni,raaiid. I 
had in November moved the Regiment from Hooiid to a ground 
.close to Miirdan, where we remained till end of Febriia,ry, when 
I received orders to march via Peshawur and Kohat to Bumioo. 
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Directly we arrived I had to send out detachments tO' occupy 
various Posts, inz,y Goomiittie, another one near it which was 
shortly after attacked in force by the Wuzeeries who were beaten 
off, the Kooruiii outposts, and one at Tockie. Even if we were 
out lor a day’s shooting an express would hurry us in, one of the 
Posts, being threatened or the enemy dancing the War Dance on 
the lilils near the Goomuttie Posts visible from our Camp. 

During the whole hot season we were encamped on the Glacis 
of the Fort, and a precious hot time we had. 

Worth recording— Lieutenant J. K. Couper’s Regiment, and 
Bengal Grenadiers, being ordered to march from Rawui Piiidee 
down country, wished to dispose of their Billiard Table, which I 
wrote for and bought and directed might be despatched and 
delivered to the Regiment at Bunnoo. My offer was accepted, 
and I was informed the Table had been despatched packed in 
one or more Native Carts (Gharries) under charge of a Chtippras- 
sie. The Table never arrived and nothing was heard of it. We 
refused to- pay for it. 

Some 10 years afterwards, on going over the Murree Church, 
the large slabs with Commandments over Communion Table were 
pointed out to me, and it was explained that a village near Rawui 
Pindee being searched for Arms during the Mutiny (1857) ^ 

refuse heap outside the village a whole Billiard Table was found 
buried, and as no owners could be traced the Civil Authorities 
decided to make over the four Slate Slabs to the Murree Church, 
and on them were cut “the Commandments.” 

The Wuzeeries constantly enlivened us, and we had numerous 
little lively affairs. 

1852 

Sir Henry Lawrence— Lord Stanley (now Earl Derby) came 
down the Frontier and paid us a visit."^ 

During my absence on leave Lieutenant J. R. Couper, the 
Adjutant, had left for another appointment, and been succeeded 
by Lieutenant Dighton M. Probyn,f 6th Bengal Cavalry. 

Our regulation system of shewing your sentries, and calling out 
“Who- comes there?” about the most stupid ever thought of. Con- 
ceal your sentries supported by his reliefs, in a different position^ — 
more in advance at night. No challenging — no talking. Ask no 

remember my father telling me that one morning when he was 
escorting this party along the frontier Lord Stanley commented on the 
number of weapons my father was carrying, the latter replying that he 
was designing a new belt for his regiment and was finding out by 
practical experience the best way of carrying his arms. This belt even- 
tually became known as the Sam Browne belt. — S. D. B.). 

fNow General Sir Dighton Probyn, K.C.B., V.C., K.C.S.I. 
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questions, but fire when within lo or 15 yards, with liuckshot if 
possible.. For this purpose we had all our .12 bore doubles out 
at night with our two or three "shooting” parties. I explained 
this to H. MTherson, my ist Brigade Brigadier, at jellailabad, 
and he was successful at once. 

1853 

October 1853. — We marched to Dera Gliazi Khan, where we 
relieved the 4tli Punjab Cavalry and occupied their Lines (the 
old Sikh Cantonments) as a temporary measure. 

We had a very pleasant time at Dera Ghazi Klian. During 
the cold weather constant shooting and Hog Hunting Parties on 
the various Islands on the Indus — nO' end of Pigs and some 
"Goinds,” but the grass jungle was very thick. 

In 1854 I obtained the sanction of the Punjab Goveriimeiit 
to enlist a few Beloochees. I offered a Commission to Ismal 
Khan, younger brother of the Logarrie Chief jiiliach Khan, if he 
would come with 55 or 30 of his tribesmen, giving hini also the 
Non-Commissioned promotions. After consultations his terras 
W'Cre "They were not to wear Uniform, not to be drilled, to wear 
their hair long as usual, and to remain at their homes to do 
bvatdi and ward.’ ” These terms were not accepted. 

1854 

One morning as I was dismissing the Regiment after Parade 
the Native Officers came up and said, "A Petition to make” that 
the Regiment wished to volunteer for the War in the Crimea. 
Very satisfying. I went down the ranks and spoke to the men 
asking if it was their unanimous wish. They ail yelled out "Yes.” 
I forwarded their offer to Government. 

1856 

New Furlo’ Regulations having been issued granting 6 
months’ Furlo’ to- officers holding Staff appointments, I applied 
for Furlo’ and left by Steamer from Mooitaii via Kurradiee and 
Bombay. R. F. Pollock accompanied me, and I took home a 
"Markhor,” which was. the first ever seen in England. I presented 
it to the Zoological Gardens. 

1857 

On the termination of the Bozdars expedition my Regiment 
was ordered to Kohat and we marched accordingly. 

The day we arrived at Luttiimmur, just beyond Buiinoo, we 
learnt the first symptoms of the "Mutiny,” little then ■ expecting 
what it ivas to become. 

We now heard of the outbreak, at Delhi and the march of 
Troops.for that, place, and I got orders to move my Regiment to 
Peshawur. , 
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We iiiardied to Peshawur^ leaving- a small detachment at 
Koliat. By Edwardes’"" management all the lawless border ruffians 
joined us and were packed off to' be useful down country. These 
very tribes who' liad been a thorn in our sides for a long time past 
came to our assistance, and kept watch and guard over the Native 
Regiments wiio were mistrusted and had been disarmed. 

After a fortnight’s halt at Peshawur I was ordered tO' proceed 
to- Hoti Miirdan, where ‘‘The Guides” started and made their 
ever memorable march from Murdan for Delhi, under H. Daly, 
within 12 hours of receipt of the order, marching in 21 days 580 
miles during the hot months of May and June, and making a 
detour one night 12 miles to attack Mutineers. The Guides lost 
350 men killed and wounded at Delhi. 

The Siege of Delhi was going on, and we all felt the pre- 
cariousness of our position. The chances seemed against us. 

1857 

In beginning of July the Narinjee people, supported by the 
Sittana fanatics and some Mutineers of 55th N. L whO' had 
escaped to the Hills, no^v became troublesome, and it was decided 
to give them “a turn.” 

About 9 p.m. of 2oth the Force fell in “and we moved off 
towards Permouii,” marching slowly and constantly halting in 
consequence of the close and pressing weather. So hot was it 
during the night that tho’ riding, I was obliged to call for water 
and have my head watered. We skirted Shewa and moved on 
towards Narinjee, arriving there just as it was getting light. The 
enemy were taken by surprise, but at once took to their arms. 

I imagine I was the only European wiio had ever before been 
inside of Narinjee. I remembered the situation and strength of 
the position, one of wiiich surprised and properly attacked was 
easy of capture. 

However, the whole force marched up the bed of the broad 
iiullah running under the village and drew up in front of and 
under the village. The alarm having been given before we 
were ready to attack, they commenced to drive off their cattle, and 
their matchlockmen with the Sepoys of 51st N. I. (mutineers) and 
Sittana fanatics at once occupied the places of advantage. 

I was ordered tO' pursue the cattle driven up the nullah, and 
secured some 100 head, losing 2 or 3 horses by the fire of their 
iiiatchlockmen from the hill-side. I remained with my men till I 
satv there was some hitch in the front attack when I galloped 
down there and found the Mountain Battery had taken up a good 


Commissioner. 
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position on a rising mound in front of the village with the 
Peshawur Mounted Police drawn up just below tlieiii. I rode 
up to the attacking party of 5th Punjab Infantry — they had just 
emptied their muzzle loading (two grooved) Rifles, difficult to 
reload, when a band of Sittana Ghazees rushed out froiii behind 
some buildings most piuckily, led by a Standard Bearer, and sivept 
in^ swwd in hand, cutting down some of the Infantry, who- retired 
slowly, trying to reload'. . I called up the Mounted Police, w-lio 
galloped down to me and they cut in. 

A lo-w thorn fence was then between me and the village, which 
my horse cleared and led me intO' a narrow fenced lane. As I 
rode up this lane a body of Ghazees came down. I drew iny 
Revolver and shot the first 3 of them with one shot each. 
The 4th man I had to give two shots. This checked the 
remainder and now the Infantry poured in and the village was 
gradually carried. 

Tho’ not 9 o’clock, the heat was terrible. I never before 
or since ever experienced anything like it. After we had gone 
about four miles the Sergeant-Major of the Mountain Battery — 
the only European besides the British officers— -rode up to my 
Doctor and complained of feeling very ill. Maxrvell told Iiini to 
ride in to Camp — w^hich was then visible. We had not gone 
i>oo yards w^hen we picked him up — dead: and 49 natives were 
during the day brought in dead, tied on Ponies’ backs — all from 
heat apoplexy. 

That same afternoon a severe Tropical storm burst. We were 
deluged with rain, but it saved no end of lives and made it cooler 
for the remainder of the time we were in camp. We attacked 
“Narinjee” again and demolished the wdiole place. 

We then again advanced on Narinjee, but in the mamier we 
should have done in the first occasion, and there was no more 
trouble. 

We remained pretty quiet after this at Murdaii. All tliouglits 
centred on Delhi and the terrible news reaching us from all parts 
of India. By end of September we heard of capture of Ddlii, 
.which relieved our anxieties as. it smothered any irritation Trans- 
Indus ..which naturally would have broken out had there been 
much longer any doubts about our supremacy. We now 
breatiied more freely. 

In ' December I received' intimation that the Regiment 'would 
have to march down Country, and I was ordered to raise an addi- 
tional Squadron. I received ' every assistance from Edwardes, the 
'. Comiiiaiidaiit at Peshawur, and in a very fewydays .got ■ together 
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a body of Pathaiis and Aflxeedies, a very rough lot and mounted 
on all descriptions of animals. 

The Squadron of ^nd Punjab Cavahy, my Regiment, which 
started under my 2nd in Command Lieutenant Charles Nicholson 
and eventually when the latter was wounded and lost his arm 
and had to leave, was commanded by my Adjutant, Lieutenant 
D. M. Probyii, under whose command it remained, and did 
such glorious service. When I came down with the Head Quarters 
of the Regiment it rejoined. 

I have written this last (above Para.) to record one misunder- 
standing made by so many correspondents and other book-authors, 
viz., “Probyn’s Horse.” As he v/as the only officer with the 
Squadron of 2nd Punjab Cavalry (Nicholson having been wounded 
and left), the Scpiadron was “called:” after him. But as the fol- 
lowing year he was appointed to the Command of 1st Sikh 
Cavalry (now nth Bengal Lancers) and this Regiment also took 
his name, “Probyn's Horse,” the services of the 2nd Punjab Cavalry 
during the Mutiny are erroneously scored to the other Regiment 
which did not then exist. 

1858 

On 1st January 1858 I marched from Miirdan by forced 
marches for “’Cawnpoor.” 

Notwithstanding this long march from Murdan to Cawn- 
poor — over 700 miles — I had only 16 horses on the sick list, nine 
of wliich were only serious. 

After a few clays’ halt we marched wdth the Chief towards 
Lucknow. At “Onao” we joined the Army about to attack 
Lucknow. 

23rii March, Koorsee 

Marched out ivith a force under General Sir J. Hope Grant 
to follow^ some of the enemy and came up with them in After- 
noon. I was ordered to rake all the Punjab Cavalry and pursue 
them, as we found they were leaving their position. After going 
two or three miles, I came in sight of them and here copy from 
General Sir J. Hope Grant’s Diary: 

“Captain Browne, who commanded, seeing some Guns mov- 
ing off, charged the Rebels in the most magnificent style. Five 
times he rode dean thro’ them, killing about 200 and taking ig 
Guns and a Mortar. His unfortunate Adjutant, Lieutenant 
MacDoiineil, was shot dead in the act of cutting down a Sepoy. 
Captain Cosserat (ist Punjab Cavalry) was shot thro’ the face 
and died shortly after.” , 
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Digiitoii Probyn, who had been very seedy, now left us for 
Eiigiand, a Major, V. C., and the .command of ist Sikh Cavalry 
(later on named nth B. Lancers), a worthy testimonial for liis 
good services with the Squadron of and Punjab Cavalry. 

August 

In August it was deemed advisable to occupy Philibeet some 
35 miles from Bareilly. 

29th August 

The enemy had four Guns, and we heard the firing at Phili- 
beet wdiere I was ordered with my Regiment and some more 
Infantry. I arrived at Noorgah in the Afternoon and. after 
hearing the report of the skirmish 1 went out to- ins|>ect. I 
found the enemy holding an elevated mound, the ruins evidently 
of an old village (Seerpoorah) some three miles distant. The 
ground separating us was one sheet of water — the inundation after 
the rains over Rice fields. It was impossible to attack froni the 
front. 

On return to Noorgah 1 decided to marcii during the night 
and get in rear of their position. Mr. Malcolm Low, C. S., the 
Assistant Magistrate, got a couple of Guides, an old Haiiiiati and 
a boy, wliO' promised to lead us by a circuitous route round the 
enemy’s right and take me to the rear of Seerpoorah. 

After some little distance we got into the jungle and kept 
just within the edge of it. It was dose on sunrise when I found 
myself directly about half a mile in immediate rear of the enerip^ 
Here I halted for a short time and made my dispositions for the 
attack. 


30tli August, Action of “Seer-poorah^^ 

Hitherto all had been perfectly quiet and we had been im- 
noticed, but the accidental discharge of a musket gave the alarm 
and I saw the enemy’s picket on our (then) right front, galloping 
into Seerpoorah. There was no time to lose, and the advance 
v/as ordered in the following order: 


1. 


a. 


A line of skirmishers with supports 

24th Sikh Pioneers (now 32nd )> under Lieut. Chalmers. 
P. N. I.) j 


Detachments of Infantry Regiment 1 
17th N. I. and Kumaon Levy. f 


under Lieut. Cunliffe. 


3. One Troop of Cavalry in rear of Infantry. 

4. A Squadron of Cavalry on either flank. 


Orders were given to skirmishers to advance without firing 
and rush the position. From where we advanced there was grass 


from one to four feet in height to the foot of the slope, to the 
enemy’s position. 
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As the advance commenced the enemy brought round their 
Guns, from their front tO' the rear of their position and opened 

fire. 

Accompanied by Mr. Malcolm Low, C. S., with my two 
Orderlies and the Tehseel Sowars following Mr. Low, I rod*e up 
the road towards the mound, on the right of Skirmishers. 

When about loo yards or so from the mound a 9-lb. Gun on 
the side of the road had been playing on the Squadron on the 
right under Craigie, and I had sent off an orderly to order them 
to push on and then wheel to the left and charge into the lefti 
of cneiny's position; this g-lb. now opened on us with grape, and 
its first round bowled over five men behind us on the road. I then, 
followed by riiy orderly, galloped on to the Gun, which was being 
re-loaded, and had a hand to hand business with the Gun’s crew. 
Their leader attacked me with his Tulwar. One cut slipped down 
from rny sword and caught the top of my knee, which it sliced, and 
before I could cover myself or get out of his reach gave me a 
slash thro’ mv left slioulder. As I wheeled round my horse reared 
and fell back on me. When I came to myself again I found my- 
self iii a Dooly liiinus my arm. The cut on my knee hid by the 
top of my long boot, had; not been noticed, and which I then 
pointed out, when it was sewn up. I was then carried into 
Noorgah, where again my knee cut had to be re-sewn. 

186 § 

I had 18 months’ sick leave, but got an extension of six 
months and returned to India and rejoined my Regiment at Kohat 
in December i860, a married man. 

1861-2 

We remained at Kohat till October 186^, when we marched 
for Rajanpore. 

1864 

In January 1864 I was offered the Command of the Guides 
which I at once accepted. I rode up the Frontier from Rajanpore 
to Murdan, 480 miles, to take command and then back to Rajan- 
pore, having got two months’ leave to see the family off to 

England. 

I rode the tvhole distance in five days by the aid of our 
frontier post horses and various dhiefs, the latter friends on 
Frontier treks and shooting excursions. ' I rode back, again the 
same way with the same help. I had 49 horses riding to Murdan 
.and ;5S' riding back. ■ ■ 
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It was a great pang tO' give up the coiiimaiid oi- iiiy old' Regi- 
nient the and Punjab Cavalry. I commenced to raise it in April 
1849 and for two months held the temporary co-mmaiid, bringing 
the Corps up to 450 strong in end of June 1849. Major 
D. Keiller then jbined and took up the duties. In Noveiiiber 
following 1850, on Keiller’s death, I re-assumed command, in 
which I was permanently confirmed shortly afterwards and 
during a period of almost 15 years’ service with it I held tlie 
command for 13 years, during which I was absent only once for 
six months to^ Cashmere 1852 and for 20 months in ’59-60 on 
account of wounds. 

1869 

In 1869 I was again offered and accepted the Command of 
the Central India Horse, but before I took up the Comoiand I 
received intimation I was to be appointed to the command of the 
Peshawur District, so in three months I wended my wa}- back from 
Augur and relieved Donald Stewart at Peshawur in May. 

In September a terrible outbreak of Cholera occurred. The 
disease worked its way up the main high road from Amritsar. 
All the British Troops, 36tli, 38th and 104th, the Artillerv, who 
were sent out into Camp, were hard hit. The Nati\^e Troops 
who remained in Cantonments also suffered severely. 

The memorials in the Peshawur chinxliyard bear witness to 
the severe losses of the British troops. 

1870 

Having been promoted to Major General in February 1870, 
I had to give up my Command, but at the last moment, after I 
had sold off everything and was preparing to leave for England, 
I was told to hold fast as an ‘'especial case” and received a corn-* 
plimentary ' letter from Lord Napier and 1 was re-appointed for 
another year. 

1871 

■ I gave up command of the Peshawur District in beginning of 
^ April and leftior England from Bombay with “the family,” Wife, 
Dollie, Laurie, and Percy, and travelled home via Brindisi, Verona, 
Munich, Cologne, Brussels, and Ostend, the route via France being 
closed in consequence of the Franco-German War. 

-1875- 

I remained “unemployed” till April 1875, when, having been 
offered and accepted the appointment of “Director of Remount 
operations in' India,” I started- for India on 7th April and on 
arrival at Bombay received orders to report anyseif at ' Simla. 
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III August I was informed that H. R. H. The Prince of Wales 
had elected me to be the Chief of the Staff in India to arrange ail 
matters and details connected with His. Royal Highness’ approach- 
ing tour ill India, and I was summoned to Simla to receive 
Lord Northbrook s instructions and to arrange accordingly. 

Lord Northbrook consented that I should not be dissevered 
from my Stud duties, which with the Members of the Committee 
at Stud Head Quarters and Secretary and Office with me on the 
tour should carry on the work at the same time. 

1877 

In April 1877 ive went up to Simla again for the hot season, 
and again after the inspections and castings were over tried 
another line of country for a Run and succeeded in finding one 
some 20 miles from Lahore on the Mooltan line, which I later on 
strongly reconiinended should be taken up. 

1878 

In April 1878 I was offered and accepted the command of the 
“Lahore Division” and at once went up there to take it up in 
succession to Donald Stewart who had to leave on account of ill- 
health. 

In beginning of August I was offered the seat of “Military 
Member of Councir’ and went up at once to Simla to> succeed 
E. Johnson, who had gone home very ill. I was to officiate for 
him. I little knew wffiat important events there were then on the 
cards. Fred Roberts met me some 2 miles from Simla and as we 
rode up I learnt from him how imminent and serious were our 
relations with Cabiii. 

Lord Lytton was “The Viceroy ...” 

Note 

The following copy of a letter regarding the Sam Browne 
Belt was amongst my Father’s papers. It was in an envelope 
together with two copies of the Army Orders, 1st September 1899. 
The original letter was evidently one written to the War Office 
when the War Office were considering the introduction of the Belt 
to genei'al service. — S. D, B, 

This Bek is an improvement on the one I saw at The Stores. 

Over and beyond the exact waist measure there should be 
not less than 2 holes (3 inches) to admit of its fitting easy over 
outer coat. 

The two studs on the sword sling and the one on the Frog 
should not be so high. Space under the head is only recjuired 
for one , leather’s thickness. ■ 
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The Tongues of the Buckie should be more solid and not 
so fine pointed. 

The Pistol Pouch should have the upper portion of the loop 
(thro’ which the Belt runs) broader— as broad as the Pouch will 
admit of. I have' scratched it on the Pouch. This can easily 
be done by reducing the depth of the loop wiiicii should not be an 
iota deeper than is actually necessary for the belt. Yours is much 
too deep. The object of its being wide as possible at top and. 
fitting the Belt tighti is to prevent the Revolver from, shaking at all, 
at whatever pace you may be riding and keep the point of the 
Revolver clear from your body, preventing any mishap to yourself 
or horse from accidental discharge. A Pistol Pouch as generally 
made invites serious mischief if accidientally discharged by the 
muzzle being pointed straight down on to the tliigli. The parti- 
cijlar slope and the breadth of loop at top in my proper pouch 
renders an accident to the wearer or to his horse impossible. 

The Pouch, when buttoned on to its proper place, slioiild lie 
in the right front hollow over right hip, easy and comfortable., 
the point of Pistol clear of thigh and pointing to the rear. The 
revolver easily accessible for withdra^val install taneously when 
required, and when in Pouch not interfering in iny* way with 
sword arm. 

Mr. R. Garden, Saddler, eoo Piccadilly (ulio retired from 
business in 1891) was the only maker who used to niake iiiy belts 
properly. He made the original one in 1856 from a pattern I 
brought that year from India. He used to seat the piirchaser on 
a horse block and fitted him exactly, seeing to the lie of the 
Revolver and to the proper hang of the sword. He did credit 
to my invention hut soon all sorts of Patterns under my name 
were made and all sorts of bastard things weie issued. 

The two extra Ds at back of Beit are superfluous and were 
only put on for a time when the Bek was worn over a sheepskin 
coat to bring the shoulder brace more to one side. 
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THE FORM OF APPRECIATIONS AND ORDERS 
By Brigadier G. B, Howell, m.v.o., m.c. 

Training Regulations state that a distinction must be drawn 
between appreciations elaborated in peace time and appreciations* 
in the field. In the rest of section 212 however little attempt is 
made to do so, and the remarks therein are made to apply equally 
to both. In this paper the second form of appreciation only is 
referred to, i.e.j, appreciations of strategical or tactical problems* 
in the field ivhich, in the case of minor tactical problems, may 
not be committed to paper. 

In Training and Manceuvre Regulations 1933 there was no- 
insistence on a definite sequence, in fact it was stated that ‘"So 
long as the reasoning is logical and leads up to a definite plan the 
actual form of an appreciation is of minor importance;'' but 
Training Regulations now insist on the accepted logical sequence.. 
It is suggested that this sequence is neither logical nor suitable 
to modern conditions of warfare. 

It must be the experience of all senior officers that the most 
difficult subject in which to instruct their juniors is the making 
ol appreciations, in fact at a T.E.W.T. or examination the words, 
“appreciate the situation” seem to have a stunning effect on the 
brightest. It is inconceivable that if the accepted sequence was. 
really logical the vast majority of officers would find it so difficult 
to follow. One tries to persuade them that they are only going 
through the normal mental process which they do when they 
make up their minds about anything in their ordinary life; but 
this is obviously untrue, as otherwise appreciating the situation 
would come naturally to them, which it certainly does not. In 
fact it may be contended that to go through a laborious examina- 
tion of all the factors and possibilities before considering a plan,, 
however tentatively,, is quite illogical. It is certainly not what 
one does in one’s normal life in which such a process would lead 
to hopeless indecision. 

Marshal Focli said “in war w^e do. what we can to apply wffiat 
rve kno-^v.” In other words our actions are decided by a combina 
tion of, or contest between, our natural instincts and our previous 
training. The less these two influences diverge the better, and 
the ideal is reached when they run parallel. Human nature can- 
not be' altered — training can. To endeavour to train officers to 

p 
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adopt ill war a process wliicli thicy do not follow iiistincti\€ly diici 
wliicli tiiey cannot even master in peace is to make tiiesc two, 
influences definitely antagonistic. There can be little doubt that 
nearly all officers make their appreciations in a more natural 
form, and twist them round into the accepted form afterwards. 
This frequently results in a. plausible excuse for a preconceived 
•course of action, and any factors wffiich reduce the plausibility 
are apt to be omitted or slurred over. 

It is suggested that the following sequence is more in accord- 
ance with what happens in an officer’s mind, and would therefore 
.be a more logical one to accept. 

1. Object. 

a. Plan in general. 

3. Considerations which affect the attainment of the 

object with deductions as to how the plan must be 
elaborated to nullify adverse factors and utilise 
favourable ones. 

4. Courses open to the enemy wliicli may affect the plan. 

5. Plan in detail. 

Not only is it contended that this sequence is more logical 
hut also that it ivould lead to more decision and deteriiiinatioii 
in commanders. Further it wmuld ensure that adverse factors are 
given full consideration and plans made to nullify them and 
counter possible moves of the enemy without surrendering the 
initiative. In any case it would be more suited to modern con- 
ditions of warfare. With the great increase in mobility con- 
ferred by mechanisation and advent of armoured fighting vehicles 
in large numbers some change in the present sequence appears 
to be essential. There will be so many possible courses open £0 
both sides and the factors of time and space will be so involved 
that, unless he had a tentative plan in his mind in light of wdiicli 
to consider them, a commander would become so confused that 
lie wmuld never be able to come to a decision. 

To elaborate the proposed form in more detail: 

1. The object. This paragraph must obviously remain as 
it is at present and no comment is necessary. 

The plan in general. This paragraph might be headed 
Toiirses open to own side wfith plan in general,” as before the 
general plan is decided upon possible courses must have been 
considered. On the other hand there is seldom, if ever, more 
than'; one reasonable course open. In the present form of appre- 
.ciation it will be found that the other “courses open”, are either 
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set lip to be knocked down like ninepins or are really only modi- 
fications of the general plan, and these- are dealt with in para- 
graphs 3 and 4. 

3. Considerations which affect the attainment of the object. 
Ill this paragraph all the relevant factors will be dealt wdtii, but 
.more objectively than heretofore as they 'will be considered with 
particular relation to the general plan. Consequently the deduc- 
tions will be more useful. Take for a simple example: 

“The ground is open and any advance across it will be 
liable to suffer heavy casualties/* 

The logical deduction from this is not to advance. If, as he 
is supposed to at present, the commander postpones consideration 
of his plan until the last, and it then is to attack, this deduction 
is useless to him. If, however, he has already decided that his 
general plan is to attack, the logical deduction will be to coun- 
ter this factor by heavy covering fire, smoke, armoured fighting 
■vehicles, etc. 

In this way during this paragraph his plan gradually takes 
•detailed shape. 

4. Under this paragTaph he considers the various courses 
•open to the enemy and how he may counter any adverse moves or 
take advantage of any favourable ones. 

5. His plan will now have taken definite shape, and it only 
remains for him to state ir in sufficient detail for the staff to draft 
the necessary orders. 

It is not contended that this proposed form is ideal. It is, 
however, contended that the present form is definitely in need 
-of revision, and this is an attempt to make that criticism con- 
,striictive. 

# # # % 

We now come to the form in which the orders to give effect 
to the plan would be drafted. It may seem revolutionary to criti- 
cise a form that has remained unaltered in anything but minor 
details for so long, but it is contended that here again modern 
conditions necessitate a change. The present form existed some 
time before the Great War and was designed for the conditions 
'Chen obtaining, which were: 

X. We had a small highly trained regular army consisting 
of only three varieties of fighting troops. 

More insistence was laid on unthinking obedience. 

3. It was not then realised that control on the battle-field 
would pass from the generals to the Junior officers and 
non-commissioned officers, and that success or failure 
W'Ould depend on the skill and initiative with which 
they could contribute to the general plan. 
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That it stood the test of the war was due to the stability of, fronts, 
the lack of movement, and the ample time that could be allowed 
for the detailed study of orders with boundaries, objectives, etc., 
marked on elaborate and accurate large scale maps. We hope 
that these conditions will not obtain again. We look rather for 
a war of movement, and wide scale movement at that. 

Field Service Regulations Volume II says “The object of 
operation orders is to bring about a course of action in accord- 
ance with the intentions of the commander and with full co- 
operation between all arms and services.” It is important, there- 
fore, that the intentions of the commander should be readily 
grasped by the recipient of the order. The intention paragraph 
as it now stands is of little help as it is kept so concise that it 
gives no clear picture of what the commander really intends to do.. 

“I Div will secure the high ground south of the TEST up' 
to the line X — Y” is an example of the intention paragraph as- 
at present written. This, howes'er, merely gives the divisional 
objective and gives no indication as to how the divisional com- 
mander intends to secure it. In order to arrive at his plan one 
has to study the method paragraph, and jjossibly also the informa- 
tion paragraph, with the greatest care. This forms a sort of 
jig-saw puzzle tvhich has to be laboriously pieced together before- 
the plan of attack is disclosed. It was workable during the last 
war for the reasons already given; but in the complicated opera- 
tions of future warfare it cannot be expected to produce the 
close co-operation between all arms and the intelligent initiative 
of junior commanders that is essential to success. 

It is necessary, therefore, that the commander’s plan should 
appear as a whole picture before the detailed orders are given 
for the pieces that make up that picture (infantry, artillery, 
armoured fighting vehicle.s, smoke, gas, anti-tank and anti- 
aircraft defence, etc.). In short, the recipient should be given 
the solution to the puzzle before he is gi\en the pieces which 
compose it. 

Where this disclosure of the commander’s plan should ap- 
pear, is really a matter of detail. At first sight the intemidii 
paragraph appears to be the place for it. This paragraph must, 
however, remain concise and decisive. Not, be it noted, .so fliat 
it may impress upon the troops the will and determination of the 
commander: if he has not already impressed this upon his com- 
mand by his personality he cannot do so in a .short paragraph in 
operation orders. It must be concise and decisive so that the 
commander himself can know exactly what his intention is. If 
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ie cannot express it concisely and decisively he may be sure that 
liis own mind is not clear. The intention paragraph is, therefore, 
■framed as much for the benefit of the issuer of the order as for 
the recipient. 

Oil the other hand, the present tendency rigidly to exclude 
anything that savours of method from the intention paragraph, 
4s unwarrantable. 

‘1 Biv will secure the high ground South of the TEST by 
.enveloping the enemy's Eastern flank," 

One can almost see the blue pencil scoring out the last six 
words! And yet, may not they express exactly what the com- 
mander’s intention Is? 

A more suitable place for the plan would be in the method 
paragraph, but this is also open to objection. We are accustomed 
to the method paragraph containing the definite orders to the 
various components of the force, and the conditions under which 
*these formal orders may be departed from are clearly laid down 
and well understood. It would be a pity to include in this para- 
graph anything indefinite such as the description of the plan. 

It is, therefore, suggested that an extra paragraph called 
“Plan" should be added immediately after the intention para- 
graph. This w^ould be a repetition of the plan arrived at in the 
appreciation and would normally be drafted by the commander. 
Then tvouid follow the method, administrative and inter-com- 
munication paragraphs which would be drafted by the staff to 
put the plan into execution. For example, if “The left flank of 
the attack will be covered by smoke" appeared in the plan para- 
graph “I Fd. Regt. ivili put down a smoke screen on the line 
X — Y from Z+io till Z-f-go" would appear in the method para- 
graph. 

It will be readily apparent that the relative length and im- 
portance of the plan and method paragraphs will vary according 
.to the conditions and type of operation. When situations are 
straightforward such as in an attack on a well-defined position 
the plan paragraph may practically disappear and the method 
paragraph be full and elaborate as it was in the last war. When 
.situations are indefinite and obscure the plan paragraph may be 
long and elaborate and the method paragraph short. The orders 
will then be more in the nature of operation instructions. Thus 
the rigidity and formalism of operation orders will be lessened 
and they vvill be more likely to fit the conditions of future war- 
ifare. , 
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THE NEW MECHANICAL MAINTENANCE 
ORGANISATION IN INDIA 
By Major M. Glover. 

From April the ist this year the responsibility for the pro\'i- 
sion and maintenance of all mechanical vehicles of die Aioiin of 
India was transferred from the Quartermaster-General to the 
Master-General of the Ordnance. As this is one of the most 
important administrative changes in the Army of India in recent' 
years and in view of the increasing mechanisation of the Army, 
a description of the new organisation together with a brief account 
of the factors that affected its planning should be of interest. 

The first mechanical vehicles introduced into the Army were 
for load carrying purposes, lonnes, ambulances, staff cars. The 
Royal Indian Army Service Corps which wds responsible for the* 
transport arrangements of the Army, became also responsible for 
the provision and maintenance of these new vehicles. Siibse- 
t}uently, as vehicles for other purposes such as tanks and artillery 
tractors were introduced, the Royal Indian Army Ser\'ic:e Corps- 
took over a similar responsibility for their provision and main- 
tenance. 

The Royal Indian Army Service Corps maintenance organisa- 
tion, which was the same in peace and war., consisted of three" 
echelons : 

Forward Light Repair Detachments (first line) which 
helped the artificers included in unit establishments-’ 
ill carrying out running repairs. 

Mechanical Transport Workshop Companies (second line),,. 
which carried out to the extent possible in mobile 
workshops those repairs beyond the capacity of units: 
Royal Tank Corps and Royal Indian Army Service 
Corps load carrying 'units had second line workshops 
included in their establishments. 

Heavy Repair Shops (third line) whe,re:'ali m,ajor overl:ia'iils.:. 
and repairs were carried out. 

, From early times the Ordnance, now the Indian A,rmy 
'Ord,nance Corps, have been responsible for the , provision .and 
.maintenance ,of armaments '-and .ordnance stores. The Indian 
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Army Ordnance Corps maintenance organisation in 1938 consist- 
ed of one echelon in peace and two echelons in war, namely, work- 
shops ill arsenals and depots (third line) and, in war only, second 
line Ordnance Mobile Workshops. 

There were thus two parallel workshop organisations, one 
under the Quartermaster-General and one under the Master- 
General of the Ordnance, with a consequent duplication of tech- 
nical personnel and machinery. There was some delay in repair- 
ing armoured fighting vehicles, artillery mechanical vehicles, etc.,, 
as the mechanical portions had to be repaired in Royal Indian 
Army Service Corps workshops, and armaments and instruments^ 
in Indian Army Ordnance Corps workshops: with the develop- 
iiient of mechanisation this disadvantage would have increased 
proportionately. 

The absence of any second line Ordnance repair organisation 
outside arsenals in peace entailed transportation charges and 
necessitated the maintenance of increased working stocks to cover 
periods during which repairable armaments and ordnance stores 
were non-effectii’e. Moreover arsenals, owing to their being 
employed on second line repair work, were unable to carry out in 
full their proper function of third line repair, which had to be 
effected in ordnance factories. This again entailed transportation 
charges and prevented the factories carrying out in full their 
proper function of production. 

With large scale mechanisation of the Army in view, it was. 
decided that a reorganisation of the two workshop organisations 
was necessary. It w^as for consideration whether the Home- 
system could be introduced in India, Briefly the Home system 
is that the Royal Army Service Corps is responsible for the provh 
sioii aiicl maintenance of ail vehicles driven by Royal Army Ser- 
vice Corps personnel and the Royal Army Ordnance Corps is^ 
responsible for ail other vehicles. After full consideration of the 
problem it was decided that the Home system was an extravagant 
one for India and that a new organisation should be introduced 
to indiide the provision and maintenance arrangements of all 
mechanical vehicles, armaments and ordnance stores both in 
peace and war under the control of the Master-General of the 
Ordnance. 

Ill formulating the new organisation the following premises 
were accepted : ' 

(a) For the supply and maintenance of the army in the field 
there were to be three echelons, first, second and 
.third line in peace and war. 
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(b) All the technical officers and artificers in the detachments 

attached to units and in the second and third line 
repair echelons were to be controlled by one corps, 
namely, the Indian Army Ordnance Corps. This 
necessitated the formation of hnechanical engineering' 
lists in addition to the existing 'stores’ lists for. all cate- 
gories of personnel in the Indian Army Ordnance 
Corps and the transfer of all technical personnel from 
the Royal Indian Army Service Corps to the Indian 
Army Ordnance Corps. 

(c) All repairs were to be carried out as far forward as pos- 

sible, no vehicle being evacuated unless absolutely 
necessary. This presupposed the extension of the 
unit assembly system for the replacement of spare 
parts to units. The unit assembly system by which 
assemblies of such parts as engines and back axles are 
sent forward complete from third line workshops for 
fitting into vehicles, was introduced with great success 
by the Royal Indian Army Service Corps and has con- 
siderably reduced the number of vehicles to be evac- 
uated. 

(d) 111 the past there has been a tendency for the responsi- 

bility for the mechanical efficiency of the vehicles of a 
unit to be passed on by the commander to his tech- 
nical subordinates. With the increased mechanisation 
of the Army this can be accepted no longer and in 
future the commander of a unit will be responsible 
for the mechanical efficiency of his vehicles as he has 
been in the past for the condition and efficiency of his 
animals. "Vehicle mastership” has replaced “horse 
mastership.” 

(e) With the slow programme of mechanisation of units, 

second line workshops had been raised on a unit basis: 
moreover Royal Tank Corps and Royal Indian Army 
Service Corps load carrying units had their own second 
line workshops included in their establishments. The 
result had been that in certain stations second line 
■ maintenance -was not concentrated. It was decided 
that, for reasons of economy, second line wx>rkshops 
.would be on an area basis and concentrated in stations 
ill peace on the lines of a station garage. The Royal 
Indian Army Service Corps were about to i,ntrod,.uce 
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this system, when the . decision was made to amalga- 
mate the two workshop organisations. 

(/) For the purpose of calculating the requirements of per- 
sonnel and workshops in the various echelons, all 
vehicles and armaments are reduced to the common 
denominator of a ‘lorry unit’: for example a 30 cwt. 
lorry is 1, a light tank or armoured car an artillery 
tractor il, a motor cycle or trailer 1 /5. 

A brief description of the functions of the three echelons, 
together with general details of the establishments of the various 
units and how they were arrived at, is given in the following 
paragraphs : 

For first line maintenance, which may be summarised as run- 
ning repairs, it is estimated that one trained artificer is required 
for every ten lorry units. It is hoped that fifty per cent, of first 
line artificers will be unit personnel and fifty per cent, attached 
from the Indian Army Ordnance Corps. The unit personnel 
will be termed motor mechanics and will be men of the unit who 
have attained the necessary standard of mechanical efficiency to 
pass the required trade test: this arrangement provides encourage- 
inent for unit personnel to improve their technical knowledge. 
Until such time as unit personnel attain the required standard, 
motor mechanics will be fitters attached from the Indian Army 
Ordnance Corps. The attached Indian Army Ordnance Corps 
personnel will assist the unit personnel and will thus help to 
develop what may be termed the mechanical education of the 
unit: they will be given the saxne title as at Home, a Light Aid 
Detachment. Light Aid Detachments will be provided for all 
major meciianicai units and formations, namely, cavalry light 
lank and armoured regiments, field artillery regiments, infantry 
brigades, load carrying sections. Light Aid Detachments are en- 
tirely under the control of the unit commander and function 
ill a similar manner to the veterinary officer and armourer. Per- 
sonnel and vehicles have been allotted so as to be able to deal 
with any detachments that may be made in accordance with the 
normal role of the unit or formation. 

For second line maintenance, which may be summarised as 
repairs possible in a mobile w^orkshop but beyond the capacity of 
the unit personnel, including the fitting of major unit assemblies 
and recovery work. Ordnance Workshop Companies are provid- 
ed. (The Home organisation of an Army Field Workshop 
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organised to "maintain a corps consisting of two divisions and 
corps troops is not suitable for India either in peace or war.) Each 
Ordnance Workshop Company consists of a .headquarters and a 
number of workshop sections. The company headquarters con- 
tains the administrative personnel and certain specialist artificers 
who are only required in small numbers. Each tvorkshop section 
is capable of maintaining one hundred and sixty lorry units: this- 
is a good average for the numbers of lorr}' units in the majority 
of major mechanised iiiiits and formations. The actual number 
of artificers in each section is based on past experience of the 
Royal Army Service Corps and .Royal Arm}' Ordnance Corps at 
Home and of the Royal Indian Army Service Corps in India, a 
small extra percentage being included at present o\er the Home 
figures to compensate for the lower standard of mechanical skill 
in India. This inc,rease ma\' well be removed after further expe- 
rience. 

Company headquarters and sections are organised on a sta* 
tionary and a mobile basis. Tliose tvhose war roles are similar to 
their peace roles, namely, the maintenance of iruernal security 
and frontier defence troops, are stationary units, and their work- 
shop machinery is run off the local power, whereas mobile units 
are provided with workshop lorries. As far as possible a work- 
shop section which maintains a mechanised unit in peace will do 
so in war: thus, if a mechanised field regiment in Lahore is sent 
to Waziristan, the ivorkshop section in La.hore which iiiaintains 
the field regiment in peace will be moved to Waziristan, where 
it will join the Waziristan Workshop Company. In certain sta- 
tions where the number of vehicles to be iiiaintaiiied does not 
W'arrant the provision of a complete tvorkshop section, a work- 
shop section on a modified establishment is provided. Stationarv 
sections on special establishments are provided at the ports: these 
also maintain coast defence units. In stations where tliere are 
only a few odd vehicles, maintenance is carried out on a cixilkin 
contract. 

A small reserve of vehicles .for immediate issue to units is 
held by second line workshops in peace, and b}” ordnance fieid 
depots in war. 

For third line maintenance, which may, be siiimiiarised as- 
overhauls and repairs to vehicles and -parts beyond the capacity 
' of,:, .mobile ' Workshops, the Heavy Repair Shops at Chaklala, 
.'Bannu,. , Quetta and Deolali have become Ordnance .Depots, The" 
former .Heavy Repair Shops and ■ the workshops in arsenals, are 
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to be reorganised so that there will be the niiniiniim of duplica- 
tion and inaximum of economy in tiie repair arrangements foe 
vehicles, armaments and oi'dnance stores. Also certain produc- 
tion. ivork previously done in Heavy Repair Shops such as body 
building and leather work, will be transferred to Ordnance fac- 
to..ries. 

The" control of all Heavy Repair Shops and also of the Cen- 
tral .Mechanical Transport Stores Depot, Vehicle Depot and' 
Experimental Section at Chaklala was under the Deputy Direc- 
tor of T.ransport (Maintenance), whose office was at Chaklala. 
This co.iitrol has now been transferred to the Director of Ordnance 
Services at Army Headquarters to bring the mechaii.icai transport 
niainteiiance establishments into line with other Ordnance estab- 
lishiTients. The .former Heavy Repair Shops, Central Mechanical 
T,raiisport Stores Depot and Vehicle Reserve . Depot at Chaklala 
have been amalgamated to form Chaklala Ordnance Depot. 

The Experimental Section at Chaklala has been absorbed 
i.!ito the new Inspectorate of Mechanical Transport, whose func- 
tic).ns are siraiiar to t,he Inspectorates of Guns and Aiiimunitio.n,. 
The former Technical Inspectorate of Mechanical Transport 
circles have been abolished and inspection of unit vehicles is now 
controlled by an Ordnance Mechanical Engineer who is attached 
to the Headquarters of each District, 

The Directorate of Artillery at Army Headquarters has been 
replaced by a Directorate of Armaments and Mechanisation, the 
previous title being a misnomer. The duties of this directorate 
i,n respect of .mechanical vehicles are similar to those carried out 
by the Directorate of Artillery in respect of artillery, small armS' 
and aiBriiuiiitioii. The Inspectorate of Mechanical Transport h 
controlled !>}' the Directorate of Armaments and Mechanisation. 
Various tediiiical appointments previously included in the Quar- 
te.r.master-Geii.eral’s Branch at Army Eleadquarters have ..been 
created in the 0.rdiia!ice Directorate at Army Headquarters and 
a Chief Ordnance Mechanical E.ngineer has been attached to the 
staff at each Command Headquarters to co-ordinate the workshop- 
arrangements and' ' inspection ■ of unit vehicles within the 
Command. 

The new organisation has made a most auspicious start. 
Withi.n a few days the new units were functioning smoothly and 
well. The whole organisation appears to be on sound lines and 
capable' of dealing with the gre.at problem' of maintaining a 
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modem mechanised army. There is hard work ahead for all 
.ranks in the new organisation. Many of the personnel will have 
to adapt themselves to new tasks, which may seem strange at first 
hut which will soon be mastered. For the rest the strength of the 
new organisation lies in its simplicity. A motor vehicle will "in 
the' future be treated like any other ordnance store and the highly 
technical personnel in the Royal Indian Army Service Corps and 
the Indian Army Ordnance Corps %viii be blended, together into 
one whole for t,he general good of the Army. 
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THE EUROPEAN LONG SERVICE SOLDIER IN INDIA 

By Decurion 

As the question of the practicability of a permanent long 
service force of British soldiers in India has recently been mooted,' 
a short account of the long service soldiers of Crown and 
Company who served under such ■ conditions from 1758 to> 1870- 
may be. useful I have taken the year 1758 as that of the forma- 
tion of the Bengal European force, the last to be constituted, and 
that of 1870 as the end of long service in the whole British army. 

The regular forces of the East India Company/ European and 
Indian, were constituted on a presidency basis, each having its 
owii staff and command, but all subject to the Commander-in- 
Chief in Bengal, who was- always a Royal Army officer. Establish- 
ments varied, but pay and conditions of service were alike in that 
they were fixed by the Court of Directors. 

At first the Company's European forces in each presidency 
consisted of one ba’ttalion of infantry and one of artillery, but 
these forces were steadily increased until they reached their iiiaxi- 
iiiLiiii strength shortly before the mutiny. They then amounted 
to .seventeen troops of horse artillery, forty-eight companies of 
bullock-drawn artillery and nine- battalions of infantry, the total 
being about 15,500 men. To this must be added about 5,000 men 
serving in the manufacturing and ancillary services, on the sub- 
ordinate staff of native regiments and in civil departments. In 
all there wo-uid usually be about 17,000 men on the strength of. 
the Company's European army, all of them., recruited from Great 
B.ritain or Ireland. For that purpose offices were opened at 
London, Dublin, Edinburgh, Bristol, Cork and Newry. The 
general depot .was at Warley in Essex where recruits received 
enough elementary training, to fit them for military duty in the 
event of attacks being made on the ships in which they sailed 
for the east. No large drafts were sent out .yearly, as was the 
case with the Royal troops, every troop-ship^ taking as many as it 
could accommodate or as were available. A draft of less, than 
thirty men was commanded by a sergeant, over that by an officer. 

For some years the Company enlisted men for short terms of 
service only, extensions being resorted to, if men, were still wanted, 
and were wdliing. , But this system was soon abandoned, because- 
•' so many, men declined to renew ..'their, contracts^ when they ..had 
become acclimatised and most, useful, to the Co-mpany. , Instead. 
t!,ie terms .of service pertaining,, to the Royal Army were adopted... 
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.'These .were limited and unlimited enga'gemeiits. A limit^ed 
•engageiiien t was for ten — later for twelve leais in the li.ist 
instance with the option of extension to complete the c|iialifyiii.g 
period for pension which was twenty-one years for an infantry- 
man and twenty-four for a cavalryman. At first unlimited service 
meant as long as a man was physically ht for military duty; later 
it w^as modified to a free discharge after seventeen years’ ser- 
vice,' with liberty to continue on for pension, even if disabled or 
■too old for duty. Pensions w^ere of several 'kinds and a very ' large 
proportion of Company Soldiers cpialified for them, the majority 
retiring in India where the terms were more favourable. Hiose 
who did so were transferred to the Veteran Companies as “in” 
■or '‘out” pensioners, the latter residing anywhere they liked, in. 
the presidency from which they were pensioned and being per- 
mitted to take up civil employment. 

Men were posted to the Veteran companies either direct or 
ithrough the Invalids. There w*as one Veteran company in each 
presidency, invariably stationed in an old fortress of which the 
men were the garrison. Veterans received rations, c|iiarters, 
clothing and 3 / 4 d. a day pay. There was a fixed establishment 
for officers and N.C.O.s, but none for privates. N.C.O.s from 
xegiments became privates on transfer to a Veteran company and 
took their turn for promotion as vacancies occurred in the fixed 
establishment. Officers posted to the Veterans retained their 
rank, vacancy or no vacancy, and lived where they liked. 

Originally the only provision made by the Company for men 
disabled or superannuated in their service was the “in” and 
“out” pension in India. No pension was payable in England 
until Lord Clive, seeing the discredit brought on the Company 
by destitute officers and men in England, established a home 
pension fund by the donation of a large sum of irioney wliicli 
was added to by the Company. Pensions varied. Artillery 
sergeants and gunners received 9 d. and 6d. a day, respectively, 
increased to is. for sergeants and gd. for gunners who had lost 
limbs. Men from other arms received 4 fd. a day only, irrespec* 
itive of rank. 

The Invalid companies provided for men temporarily or 
permanently unfit. If a man recovered, he was returned to his 
.unit, y If, he did not recover, he was employed , on any suitable, 
work , until he,' either became permanently unfit'- or qualified for 
pension. Men of the Invalid companies were treated in all 
respects just as serving soldiers, ' except that N.C.O.s on arrival 
reverted ■ to the rank of private unless there were vacancies on the 
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•.€stablisliiii€iit or they were employed on outside duties carrying 
iion-commissioiied rank.- 

The actual cash pay of the Company soldier was little more 
than that of the man in the Royal Army. But he drew free 
rations, then worth about three annas a day, could live out of 
barracks if he had a native wife and was subjected to less harsh 
discipline, riie greatest attraction, however, of which recruiters 
made the most, was the prospect of stafi or extra-regimental 
.employment, which meant more pay, greater freedom and better 
prospects, and was open to any Company soldier of fair educa- 
tion. For those who preferred purely military duty the staff of 
native regihients was open. There were over two hundred riding 
masters and staff' sergeants attached to the native artillery, 
cavalry and infantry of the Bengal army alone. There does not 
seem to have been any age-limit for service in the native infantry 
if tombstones are anything to go by. For example, there exists 
in the old cantonment cemetery at Lahore a stone to the memory 
rjf Sergeant-Major R. Campbell, who died serving at the age of 
sixty-nine in May 185'j. He had served for fifty years. The old 
cemeteries of the Vetkan and Invalid companies at Chunar and 
Buxar show six centenarians and a goodly number between 
seventy and ninety years of age. If many died young, many sur- 
vived to a ripe old age. 

Here we may leave the Company soldier for his comrade in 
■the Royal Army. 

Until 1781 the regiments of the regular army serving hi 
India were not part of the permanent garrison, being lent only 
for a particular campaign or undertaking on the completion of 
which they returned home, usually for disbandment. All, how- 
ever, would leave behind a few officers and a number of men 
who had volunteered for the Company’s European service. In 
view of their ever extending obligations the directors of the 
Company decided in 1780 to approach the Government in 
London with a view to obtaining the services of Royal Army 
regiments for periods of at least twenty years, at the same time 
undertaking themselves to maintain a limited number of Euro- 
pean battalions and sufficient artillery for both Royal and 
Company troops. It wms arranged that the British Government 
should keep their regiments at full strength, all costs from th© 
date of leaving England in the case of existing regiments, with 
£10,000 extra to meet the charges of newly raised units, being 
paid by the Company, which had also to meet non-effective charges 
for. pensions. The pay of soldiers in the service of the Grown 
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was to be increased to Company level. But each army was to 
be entirely independent of the other, having its own general and 
staff in each presidency. Many senior officers of the Company’s 
service were given honorary commissions in the Royal Army to 
enable the m to command a mixed force. Officers could not ex- 
change, nor were time-expired men of one army allowed to enlist 
in the other. The only exceptions were when the Company was 
short of staff-sergeants in which case sergeants of the Royal Army 
were granted a free discharge to enable them to re-enlist in the 
Company’s service. No finer soldiers ever came to India than 
those of the regiments that arrived during the last decades of 
the eighteenth century and remained until about 1805. .411 were 
unlimited service men, and w-e have contemporary testimony to 
the fact that many never left India from the time they arrived 
until they returned with their regiments after Bhurtpore. 

It should be understood that one concession w'hich made 
service in India popular was that, from 1788, all British soldiers 
serving in the East and West Indies w'ere allowed to count two 
years’ service as three towards pension. The concession wa.s 
abolished in 1898 because it tvas found that a man could draw a 
larger sum as pension after long service in the Indies than he 
had ever drawn as pay. The concession never applied to men 
wdio had engaged for limited service and who left the colours 
on completion of their first period. A reference to a list of 
twenty-one Chelsea out-pensioners, permitted to remain in India 
on the ground that they had been there so long that it would be 
dangerous for them to return to England, discloses that the 
average length of service in India rvas seventeen years and nine 
months, equivalent to ttventy-six years for pension purposes. Of. 
the men shown on this list all but two had seen service in Nepal, 
the Pindari campaign and at Bhurtpore. Only four are shown 
as wmrn out as the result of bad heart, rveak lungs or the effect 
of wounds. Such examples go to show' that even then soldiers 
in the ranks could serve long years in India w'ithout ill effects. 
As to officers, in the combined .Army Lists of the presidencies for 
1858 we find no less than two hundred and forty retired and 
living in India, the majority having come out between 1808 and 
1895. 

The mortality amongst the Company’s soldiers seems to 
have been even lower and their general health better than that of 
Royal Army men, due probably to the fact that they arrived in 
small batches and were absorbed among others who had been out 
a long time and understood conditions in India. The Company 
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was a commercial concern and had to take care of its soldiers. 
Their barracks were better built, and in 1840 the hill-stations 
at Sabathu and Bagshai were set apart for the Company's Bengal 
reginients as permanent stations. Convalescent depots were 
.formed at Darjeeling and Kasauli, mainly for men of the ' artillery 
’who shared them with invalids of the Royal Army. But the 
value of these health resorts was impaired by the lo,ng distances 
sick men had to travel in country carts and it was not until the 
coming of the railway that hill-stations became really useful 

Useful particulars concerning the health of men of the Royal 
Army are to be found in a series of articles published in the 
Calcutta Review of 1851, Bengal was the most unhealthy of the 
presidencies, its soldier-mortality being 7.3 per cent, compared 
with 3.5 per cent, in Madras and 5.i> per cent, in Bombay. 

The percentages of deaths in Bengal amongst Europeans 
w^ere s.5 for civilians, 5.75 for officers, and 7.3 for soldiers. The 
excessive mortality amongst the soldiers was attributed to cholera, 
malaria, dysentery, alcoholic excess, badly designed barracks in 
unsanitary surroundings, crowded rooms, an unvarying diet of 
tough and badly cooked beef usually accompanied only by rico 
and potatoes and lack of outdoor or indoor recreation conducive 
to healthy conditions of mind and body. 

The only libraries were in part of a rudely furnished barrack- 
room, lit by a dim oil lamp at night and without punkahs in the 
daytime. The books were mostly regimental histories supplied 
by government and old collections discarded by home going offi- 
cers as not worth selling. There were no newspapers, these being 
expensive luxuries beyond the reach of soldiers. The one out- 
door game was cricket which was played for a few hours a day 
during the cooler months and then only by a few. True, there 
was also handball played in the courts built by order of 
Sir Charles Napier in 1844, but, there also, only four at a time 
could play. Only the canteen was left. 

It was particularly stressed by the medical officers that regh 
ments 011 service or long on the march were far more healthy 
than those in barracks and they attributed the excessive sickness^ 
and mortality amongst the latter to lack of occupation inducing 
a lassitude and iistlessness that made men peculiarly susceptible 
to sickness and epidemics' of cholera. All these several causes are- 
now practically non-existent. Cholera is" almost unknown.' to 
British troops; malaria has been conquered; the sanitation of 
cantonments is good; the soldier drinks little or no liquor; he- 
plays ' outdoor games all the year round: there are fine institutes^ 

Cr ■ . 
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and libraries better than any working inaifs club in England 
and the food 'is' plentiful, varied, and well cooked, indeed the 
pendulum seems to have swung too far in the other direction 
and, it may ' be that men wdil be too soft to stand a frontier cam- 
paign, cut off from, any but the barest supplies as of old. 

From the inception of the scheme, the Governmeiit of India 
objected to the short service system. The main arguments put 
forward were that India had no interest in a reserve the object 
of which was to provide masses of men for warfare on continental 
lines, that the hardy, seasoned long service soldier would be re- 
placed by a much younger man of a lower physical standard, ^ 
that, being less mature, the short service iiiaii would lack the 
.stolid and stubborn endurance of the older and that, above all, 
the country would have to pay nearly three times as riiudi for 
an inferior article. 

The average long service man left India between the ages of 
thirty-two and forty, the latter if re-engaged. The short service 
man would go at nventy-six, just when he was becoming accli- 
matised and experienced. That there was some jiistificatioii for 
the Indian Government's forebodings as to the inferior c|uality 
of the new soldier was seen in Zuluiand and Afgiianistan where 
regrettable incidents in which young battalions were coiicerned 
occurred. They were hushed up as far as possible, but even so 
.some of those in South Africa leaked out and Kipling alludes to 
others in his soldier tales of Afghanistan, of which proof also 
•exists in unpublished despatches. But much of this was due to 
lack of suitable leaders. The long service soldier led himself 
ill many battles and won them when leadership had failed or did 
not exist. The new style of .soldier and the old style of officer 
often failed each other and took many years to gain mutual con- 
fidence and understanding. However, the prejudices and prefer- 
ences of the Government of India had to give way to the needs of 
the army in general, for, without extending the short seiwice 
..system to troops in this coirntry, a large reserve at lioine ivas 
impossible. 

The most that the Government of India could obtain wdien 
.■short service w^as introduced wms the inclusion of a clause permit- 
ting the retention of a man serving abroad for one year o\’er his 
normal term of colour service. The clause saved India soiiie 
expense and, reduced the number of recruits which the home 
government had to find. The extension in i88:i of the term of 
colour service 'from six years to seve.ii further eased the position. 
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From tb,e start, however, there was difficulty, in obtaining the 
.add.itiorial numbers required, and by the time of the Zulu War 
the shortage was so acute that drafts of under-age men wdio had 
■only fired a recruit’s course had to be sent to South Africa. The 
.shortage continued throughout the eighties and nineties. Nearly 
•every year men due for the reserve were offered bounties to ex- 
tend their colour service by one or more years. The usual amount 
was Rs. 6o for each year extended and the numbers required 
ranged between one thousand and three thousand. There was 
seldom any trouble about obtaining the men as the bounty tvas 
irresistible to most, in days when fetv picked up more than Rs. 3 
a week. To conclude, it must be realised that the reintroduction 
of a long service army of British soldiers permanently located in 
India would be a very different proposition to what it once wms. 
The young men of the working classes, from whom the army 
must necessarily draw its recruits, are no longer willing to accept 
exile for twelve or tw^enty years for a bare living. The intro- 
duction of long service in India to-day would have to be accom- 
panied by induceriieiits on a scale which other Englishmen serv- 
ing in India enjoy in the way of pay, furlough and pension. 
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EFFICIENCY, WHAT CRIMES ARE COMMITTED IN 

THY NAME!” 

OR 

MILITARY DISCIPLINE— CAN ANYTHING BE DONE 
TO STOP IT?” 

By Gingerbir Pun. 

I Lad a nightniare the other night. I think it was after 3 
Sunday lunch at the dub, where I had two helpings of praivn. 
curry. The dream was most vivid, seemed to go on all. night and 
every minute detail was imprinted on my mind so deeply that 
when I came-tO' the next morning, not realising I was in my own 
room, I shouted to my bearer to go aw'ay a.nd covered my head 
up with the bed clothes. When my brain conimeiiced to register 
properly, I leapt out of bed and rushed to my typewriter in order 
to put the story into print before I had time to forget. 

Here it is: 

For no apparent reason I was suddenly siniiteii wiiii a. bout 
of very high fever. In spite of all the aspirin I swallowed, the 
fever got w'orse. Feeling terribly ill, 1 numaged to teiephone for 
a doctor. He seemed to arrive before I was back in bed, took one 
look at me and hurried off saying he would send an aiiibuiarice 
for me. This vehicle must have travelled at a iimcli greater speed 
than the regulation one of twenty-five miles per hour as I iiad 
hardly sw^'aHowed some more aspirin when I was seized b}* a brace 
of R.A.M.C. ■ orderlies, thrust into a stretcher and slid into the- 
ambulance. During the drive all I can remember are the blankets 
with which I was covered. They 'were made of coir matting and, 
I should think, in the local jail. I still bear the marks of quite 
serious scratches on all parts of my body that were I'lot covered., 
by my silk pyjamas. 

I don’t remember very much about tliat afte,n,ioo'!i in .hos- 
pital, as I had high fever, a splitting headache and my body ached 
as if I had been on the rack. I could not sleep and nobody came' 
to see me. After years had passed, night came.. I heard the 
w^hole gamut of bugle-calls from ‘‘Retreat” to “Lights Out.” I 
then started to count the hourly gongs and in between dock 
hours amused myself by co'uiiting sheep-jumping stiles, There 
were millions of sheep and they all jumped bea'utifully. The 
last gong I heard, was at 4 a.m., w.hen.I must have 'fa.llen asleep. 
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'The fun and games now began* I felt I" had been asleep for 
about two minutes when an electric searchlight was turned on 
to my face; I woke with a start*, a cold clammy hand seized my 
wrist and something was pushed into my mouth. I realised that 
my pulse and temperature were being recorded. When this was 
over I looked at my watch. It was half-past-five and pitch dark 
outside. Early morning tea was produced. I always wondered 
why it was called "‘early morning tea” and not just tea. I know 
.now* I asked what the hurry was. I was told that “handing 
over” took place at 7 a.m. I did not know what was going to be 
handed over unless it was my body, but ventured to suggest 
that there was still an hour-and-a-haif to go. This did not go 
down very well and I was told that there was a lot to be done. 
It was ail too true — there was — ^but little knowing I turned over 
and went off to sleep. Again I was woken up by the searchlight 
and saw a basin, soap, sponge, towel, etc., being arrayed as if for 
kit inspection. It was still pitch dark outside and as cold as 
charity inside. I looked at niy watch for the second time. It was 
6 am. Still feeling terribly ill, as one only can in a bad dream, 
I sat up in bed and went through the motions of washing. I re- 
fused to shave and sank back into a sleeping position. I must 
have been unconscious for a few minutes when the searchlights 
were turned on again and I was confronted by two bearded 
Indians. I asked what was going to happen. They said they 
were going to make the fire. This was at 6-30 a.m. The coal 
must have been too big to fit into the grate as they proceeded to 
break it up with hammers. During the operation they must have 
dented the coal-scuttle, because they began to repair it. Before 
the fire V7as properly alight, the searchlights %vere turned off as 
the coal-heavers retired; but only for a moment, being turned on 
again by a sweeper who began to sweep out the room. Having 
done his Job — I thought very quickly — he turned off the lights 
and disappeared — I suppose to some other unfortunates' room. 
I made another attempt to go to sleep, but the sweeper must have 
told the coal-miners that the fire was out, because they came back 
and began to beat it into activity, till I begged them to desist 
and go away. I then turned the lights out myself. I must have 
been reported for fouling by the firemen, because they came back 
again with the orderly, who had been so anxious to hand me over 
at 7 a.m., and it was nearly time. I felt that they were too many 
for me and covered my head with the sheet. After all this I must 
have got to sleep somehow as I was finally woken at 7-30 to find 
a large breakfast being put on the bed-side table. I couldn't eat 
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anything, nor could I go to sleep. I just lay wondering ^rhat I 
had done to deserve all this attention. Just before 8 a.m. a very 
nice and kind sister came in to ask if I had had a good night, I 
smiled at her; she was disappointed to find I had no appetite. 

Bv 8 a.m. everything that could have been done appeared 
to have been done, so I settled down to make a final attempt to 
go to sleep. It was too bad, and quite useless. The O.G.P.U. 
were still at it, and were determined to carry on with the third 
degi-ee. A senior Warrant Officer arrived to check certain state- 
ments I had made the previous esening regarding my religion 
and my length of service in India. I satisfied him to the be.st of 
my ability, but my answers must ha\e been evasive or contradic- 
tory, as he came back again after about twenty minutes and took 
everything down in writing. I was not asked to sign a statement, 
nor was I warned that anything I said would be used as evidence- 
against me. By now I was in quite a nervous condition and 
could easily have been intimidated, but no actual force was used. 
I realised that they were trying to break down my will-power; 
scenes I had witnessed of .American police methotls on the films 
flashed through my mind and I kneiv that any form of resistance- 
’would be fatal. So once more I covered inv face witli the blankets, 
in spite of their extreme roughness, and tried to seek oblivion in 
sleep. About this time — about 9 a.m. — the authorities must have 
run out of normal reliefs, because I was accosted by a Pathan 
newspaper-seller. This individual must have a free pass, or con- 
tract, to sell papers and very dirty magazines to the sick and 
dying. Anyhow I could not co-operate as I had no money, so 
waved him out of the room. The ne.xt turn was, I feel, meant to 
be a funny one. A Bhisti arrived with a large pail and brush and 
proceeded to whitewash the fireplace. He did this quite effi- 
ciently, although I must confess I did not give the exerci.se iny 
usual close attention. Unfortunately he splashed the whitewash 
about slightly and thus put the fire out. He was, however, 
thoughtful enough to inform the coal-heavers, who returned to- 
the attack with their coal-scuttle and hammers. 

From about 10 a.m. they really got a move on. Feverish pre 
parations commenced which I guessed must be leaditrg up to the 
imminent arrival of the doctor. A lot of people of various deno- 
minations came in at odd intervals to warn me that he vvmuld 
shortly arrive. 

I wondered if I was meant to stand to attention at the foot 
of my bed with my fever chart and diet sheet in my hand. I 
rolled over and turned my' back to the door and shut mv eyes. 



'' Efficiency j What Crimes are Committed in Thy NameW 

IMumerous people kept looking into the room, opening and sliut- 
iing the door. I suppose some came in to see if I was asleep and 
others to see if I was still alive. I heard verbal orders being; 
given re the making up of my bed. The time of start was not. 
detailed, so the bed was never made up, but later on a sister came 
in and spread the white cover neatly over the top, whicli must 
have made it look quite tidy. I still feigned sleep, just before 
1 1 a.m. I heard the tramp of the marching feet of a large body of 
•troops down the passage outside. I wondered if it was the firing 
squad at last. It was not. The doctor, followed by as many as 
could fit into the room, entered. The “star” had arrived. I was 
delighted to see him. I had been kept awake since 5-30 a.m. for 
this chap, and they had made certain that I would not be asleep 
when he arrived, I sat up in bed and clapped; then woke up 
with a start and a shout, as mentioned in the opening paragraph 
of this quite impossible story. 
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ON EXCHANGE IN AUSTRALIA 
By Major (Local Lieut.-Colonel) C. C. Deakin, 2no Punjab 

Regiment 

It is for tliose officers stationed in India, who are contemplat- 
ing a visit to Australia that this article is written, with the object 
of placing before them the many attractions of this country, rather 
than a description of the Defence Forces of Australia or the duties 
of an Indian Army Exchange Officer. 

To those, w^ho have had a surfeit of hill stations or of big 
game shooting in India, a visit to Australia does provide a most 
pleasant change. The hospitality of the average Australian is 
too well known to need special mention, and those who do decide 
to spend their two months’ privilege leave on a trip to this country 
can be assured of a most sincere welcome both from the members 
of the services and from the civilians. Having been stationed in 
New South Wales only, the wniter’s impressions are those chiefly 
of that state, tinged wdth impressions formed by visits to the cnher 
states. From the Imperial point of view, visits by officers stationed 
in India must react favourably upon relations between England 
and Australia and thus, apart from an enjoyable leave, the loore 
officers who' visit Australia, the better will be the understaiiding 
between the Mother Country and one of the Dominions. 

The Australian has an immense pride in his country and he 
has every justification for this pride. It may or may not strike 
a visitor that the Australian is over inclined to emphasise the 
achievements of his country, but it is suggested that those who do 
take this point of view incline to the intolerant, and lack the 
knowledge of the progress that has been made by Australia in a 
comparatively short time. It wras only last year that .S\'dney 
celebrated its sesqui-cen tenary, and to-day it is the third biggest cits’ 
with a white population, and the fourth port — in annual ship- 
ping tonnage — in the British Empire. It must at least be aclmitted 
that this is in the nature of a definite accomplishment. 

The last port of call the visitor strikes is Sydney, unless he 
wishes to continue the journey to Brisbane, the capital of Queens- 
land, and it is in Sydney, of course, that one sees the harbour of 
which the New South Welchman is so justly proud. One’s first 
, impression is of low hills bordering the harbour with grey-green 
bush, and of- red roofs showing above the trees; -of little bays like 
golden half-moons of sand; of scattered islands; a,iid of the rocky 
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liarshness of the lieadlands that guard the harbour* As. one moves 
further in one becomes aware of roofs as thick as those of a London 
.suburb extending' in all directions; of spacious houses and gay 
gardens .stretching down to the water’s edge; of tall buildings 
resembling a miniature Manhattan jagging the skyline, and the 
sun glittering back from a thousand windows. Fascinating, too^ 
are the ferry-boats like green and black toys hurrying tO' and fro 
and white-sailed yachts scudding before the breeze* Truly, a sight; 
of gay beauty and one that must impress even the least responsive. 
And, ultimately, the famous Harbour Bridge which, whilst strik- 
ing the more prosaic as a wonderful feat of engineering, will not 
offend the taste of the most aesthetic. 

It is in Sydney that the visitor will spend most of his time, 
unless he either disem.barks at one of the intervening ports or 
goes on one of the several cruises arranged by the P. k O. and 
Orient Lines. It •will be to his interest, therefore, to consider how 
he can make the best use of his time in this city. There is golf 
on some of the best golf courses that one could desire; sailing in 
the harbour; surfing on the many beaches; tennis and racing, 
whilst, if one is lucky, one may w^itness international Rugby foot- 
ball — All-Blacks and Springboks against Australia — and, of course, 
test cricket, if it happens to be a year in w^hich the M.C.C. is» 
touring, otherw^ise inter-State cricket which, needless to say, is of 
.a high standard. By going further afield there is skidng at 
Kosciusko in New^ South Wales and Mount Buffalo in Victoria, 
whilst by going still further inland there is w^iat many Australians 
wdll tell you is the “real Australia” to be seen. Which of the 
above the visitor will see depends on tire season in which the 
visit is made. It is unnecessary to remind intending visitors that, 
as the seasons are reversed in Australia, the Army officer on leave 
will in all probability see Australia during the winter months, 
from April to October. This means he will miss the surfing which 
is one of the favourite sports during summer. Practically everyone 
surfs and there are dozens of surfing beaches all along the coast of 
New South Wales. The shark menace is always present, and at 
first, having heard much about it, and occasionally having read 
of shark fatalities, the newcomer may feel a little nervous. How- 
ever, very few of the many thousands one sees surfing seem to 
worry about it, so one naturally very quickly loses one’s fear. In 
any case, on the more crowded beaches there are shark patrols and 
aeroplane patrols which give warning of the approach of a shark-— 
the ground patrols by ringing a bell and the aeroplane by firing a 
Very light. When this happens the rush to the shore is almost 
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indecent an.d, whilst the writer claims no prowess as a surfer, lie 
takes great pride in his speed to the shore on such occasions. This, 
however, is a rare occurrence and, considering the iiiillions that 
surf during the summer, there are remarkably fe^v casualties. Each 
beach has its surf club and life savers who do excellent and entirely 
voluntary work. The physique of these life savers strikes one 
very forcibly, and the number of lives they sa'\'e during a season 
is considerable. This is partly due to the remarkable fact that man)' 
of the surfers themselves cannot swim and when undercurrents-^-. 
w^hkh are not infioquent — carry them out of their depth, they 
have to be rescued by the attendant life saving squad. 

Golf, of course, is plar'ed the whole )ear round and, those 
who are even mildly enthusiastic about this game should bring 
their go.lf clubs. On Australian courses the nineteenth is ivorth 
the whole remaining eighteen, especially if one is an overseas 
visitor. For those who look upon this game as one to be treated 
with the utmost seriousness there are first-class courses in all the 
ports, whilst the beauty of some on the shores of Sydnev' harbour 
will soothe the tempers of even the most irascible golfers. 
over, the general rule is for the clubs to extend a most cordial 
welcome to English visitors. 

There are some excellent race courses out here anci sonie of 
the big meetings are really wmrth attending. The quality and 
stamp of Australian horses is w^eil known in India and one can 
thus realise that racing is of a high sta'ndard. The Melbotirne 
Cup, held on the first Tuesday of November, is the premier race 
in Australia and is indeed a great social and high class racing 
event. It is closely follow’ed in i.mportance by the Australian 
Jockey Club Derby, held during the Spring Meeting — October — 
in Sydney. These two Races only are mentioned but racing goes 
on throughout .the year and the e.ntliusiasni and inte,rest of all 
classes in this form of sport is remarkable. Starting price betting,, 
which has recently been frowned upon by tlie state autliorities, 
is carried out very extensively and it is a goodly profxartion of 
the Australian public which has its- daily bet. Peter Pan is a 
w^elhknowm racehorse out here, and it, w^as a.miisiiig to hear at a 
military children's party the remarks of a boy of eight, the son of 
a sergeant-major. An impromptu little play was being arranged, 
and the boy w^as selected as. Peter Pan. A,f ter , so.me . preii miliary 
instruction the organiser said to the boy: “Now, 'who was Peter 
Pan?" tQ> W'hich the small boy replied “A pretty good, racehorse..*"' 
It "was quite obvious w,hat was 'the chief topic of convemt.ioii m 
that, .household. 
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There is polo of a high standard, as instanced by the Ashton, 
brothers’ performance in England the summer before last. During- 
the winter months it is played, amongst other places, at Kyeeniagh 
on the outskirts of Sydney. The visitor, horvever, is not likely to- 
have an opportunity of playing unless he is in the fortunate 
position of having some very close friends amongst the owners of 
polo ponies. Nevertheless there is always the opportunity of 
witnessing it and during the polo tournament in mid-winter a 
visit is well worth while. 

Winter sports are available in many places in New South 
Wales and Victoria, the two main snow-fields, as already mentioned, 
being Kosciusko and Mount Buffalo. From the social and holiday 
point of view, these two places are the most popular and have 
modern hotel accommodation. It is, however, understood that 
for the more experienced and keener skier and for those for whom 
the social aspect has not such an appeal, the lesser known snow- 
fields provide better sport if one is prepared to rough it and camp 
in huts. The advantage of going to one of the more frequented, 
.spots is that all sports kit, with the exception of clothes and 
skins, can be hired at the hotels. 

The greatest pleasure of all in Australia is, in the writer’s 
opinion, to visit a station “up-country.” In the short time avail- 
able on two months’ leave this, unfortunately, may not be possible 
for all. If, however, a fellow passenger does happen to invite you 
to his or a friend’s, station, the advice is “Accept promptly.” One 
will find charming people, delightful homesteads and interesting 
surroundings, coupled with a generous hospitality seldom equalled 
elsewhere. With plenty of riding and a healthy outdoor life, this 
is the Australia which one, or at least the writer, always pictured' 
and not the huge modern cities of Sydney and Melbourne. If one 
happens to strike shearing time while visiting a station, the shear- 
ing sheds are a great source of interest. They are usually situated 
a little distance from the homestead, together with the 
attendant living accommodation for the shearing gangs, who mover 
round from station to station. This accommodation, incidentally, 
has to be up to certain standards as laid down by the Shearers’ 
Union, and considering each is only occupied for a few weeks in 
the year, the standard, to the outsider, seems to be very high. 
-Showers, electric light, roomy cubicles, dining rooms, modern con- 
veniences, etc., all have to he installed. In the shed itself is a 
row of stands, wdth pens opposite, in which the unshorn sheep- 
await their turn, with engines, vxx)l presses and wool classing 
tables and bins, the whole scene being one of almost mad activity. 
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•The , manner in which a dignified, heavily wooiled Merino changes 
into a naked, nervous looking animal shorn both of its dignity 
and wool, is somehow’ pathetic but at the same time comical. The 
.shearers use electric dip'pers and the speed at which this trans- 
formation is effected is truly amazing. These men each average 
about one hundred and seventy-five sheep a day and the “Ringer*' 
is the man who shears the most sheep during the shearing. The 
Champion Ringer of Australia holds the record at something over 
three hundred a day. It is understood that these men make a 
considerable amount of money at this 'work, and whilst some go 
•off on a “binge" at the end of the shearing season, others save, and 
it is said that eventually many have themselves become property 
owmers. 

If the visitor happens to- be at a station when picnic races 
are being held in the vicinity, he is indeed lucky. Picnic race 
•clubs are private clubs formed by a number of station owners 
and are held in various places from time to time. All the station 
owmers and their friends within a radius of a liiindi'ed miles or 
:sc gather at the meeting. And what an atmosphe,re of good coni- 
xadeship, geniality, light-heartedness and hospitalit}' prevails! In 
.-some respects resembling a hunt point-to-point in England, yet 
somehow quite different, it is a wonderful experience. It is as if 
the good spirits of the people are able to lift one out of one's 
normal self. Grassfed horses, good and indifferent, are mounted 
by amateur jockeys of the same category, but ail apparentlv are 
■imbued wuth the same spirit; the spirit either to w^in the race or 
win a good time.. The picnic ball that follows in the nearest 
township, or sometimes in a hall built near the course, is just a 
riot of enjoyment. With the few hotels packed out, the novelty 
of six or eight changing in a room — usually of one sex — and of two 
•or three in a bath — always of one sex — prepares one for the night 
to come. Go-ne are the days of horses and. buggies, and with, them 
-the tales of the past, such as the interchanging of horses, with many 
-a driver waking up in full daylight at his friend's homestead many 
miles from his own, and, recognising that neither the horse nor the 
homestead is his; or the harnessing up of horses and buggies with 
a post and rails fence in between, and the irate, but perfectly sober 
' driver, laying on because his “cow" of a horse would not pull. 
Although the car has taken the place of the horse and buggy, there 
still remain the high spirits that prompted such practical jokes 
and still many avenues for exploiting them, and for one tvho- is 
immune, by the laws of hospitality, from such jokes, it is all highly 
.amusing.. 
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Tliose who come from the frontier or other similar localities,, 
lacking social amenities, might well feel inclined to indulge in 
mild nocturnal adventures in addition to sight-seeing and recrea- 
tion -by day. Articles by, or interviews with, visitors from overseas 
have been seen in the press in 'which it has been stated that the 
cities of Australia are completely dead at night. This has not 
been the experience of the writer, and may have been 
engendered in the minds of some overseas visitors by the fact that 
all hotel bars close at 6 p.m. For those who might feel disheart- 
ened, let them be gladdened by the news that they open at 6 a.m. ! 
Alcoholic refreshments are obtainable after 6 p.in. The writer's- 
knowledge of the law regarding this question is far from perfect, 
but the general idea seems to be that if ordered before 6 p.m, 
it can be consumed in hotels and restaurants at any hour. It is- 
believed that there are ways and means of overcoming even this 
restriction. As regards Sydney, besides one very good theatre, one 
good vaudeville theatre and scores of super-cinemas, there are a 
number of dancing places, some high and some not so high, where 
one may dance to the small hours of the morning. One or two- 
are of the “Cafe-de-Paris" type with correspondingly high charges. 
If the visitor at s or 3 a.m. still feels that the night is young, there 
are the night clubs, entry into which can only be effected by a 
member, but here again ways and means can be found. There, 
if he is prepared to risk the thrill of a raid, he may stay until the 
dawn. 

Lest some readers might think that the life of an exchange- 
officer in Australia is one long round of pleasure, it would be as- 
well briefly to mention the army and the work connected there- 
with, otherwise Army Headquarters, India, may be besieged with 
applicants for the one appointment of exchange officer in tbits’. 
country! It is not intended to give the detailed organisation of 
the Australian military forces. For those interested, a reference 
to the British Army List will give details. Broadly speaking,. 
Australia is divided into certain military districts within which 
are the equivalent of five divisions and two cavalry divisions, as^ 
field army formations. These formations are, in peace, only 
skeleton formations, in fact until recently the total number of 
troops in Australia was only 35,000. This number is now being 
inaeased to a total of 70,000. These field army formations consist, 
of militia officers and men, the equivalent of the Territorial Army 
in England. Militia units are enlisted on a voluntary basis, com- 
pulsory training having been suspended in 1959. There are no 
permanent forces in the true sense of the word, except a few 
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..garrison gunners and sappers for the skeleton maiiriiiig of tiie 
• coast fortresses, which, by the way, are up-to-date and iiioclerii. 
.Apart from this, and a new force of 250 at present being raised for 
the defence of Darwin, and known as the Darwin Mobile Force, 
the permanent strength consists of the Australian Staff Corps of 
about 250 officers and the Australian Instructional Corps of about 
400 Quartermasters and Warrant Officers. To this tiny band of 
■regular officers and warrant offi.cers is given the task of training 
-and administering the large force of Militia already mentioned. 
Its leisure hours to enjoy the many pleasures a\'aila!>le, some of 
“Which have been mentioned above, are therefore sf.>niewhat 
limited. It is only the remarkable power of the a\’erage Auslra- 
liaii to adapt himself to military training and his natural military 
■instincts that make it possible to reach even a reasf>nal>le stage of 
efficiency. The efficiency they do reach is really amazing in view 
of the limited time available for training. Until quite recently 
they were only required to do six days’ continuous ccinip trairiing 
-and six days’ home training during the year. Of course rnanv, in 
fact the majority, did a good deal more than this in \'oIumarv 
week-end bivouacs, courses and tactical exercises without troops. 
This period has nmv been extended to twelve days’ continiious 
camp training and six days’ home training. As has alreach been 
stated, the Australian seems to be a natural soldier and with his 
keenness and enthusiasm it is surprising how much lie learns 
during the few days of the vear he devotes to- military pursuits. 
Many of the senior officers have, of course, war seinlce which holds 
them in good stead, but the majority of the junior officers and 
other ranks gain their military knowledge in the small space of 
time already mentioned. It is recognised that the permanent 
•staff is sadly lacking in numbers and this is partly due to the short- 
sighted policy during the depression of reducing this staff and 
taking few, if any, new entrants during that period. Permanent 
■staffs cannot be raised in a day and now the Australian militarv 
"forces are suffering from this lack of foresight. Ovenrorked iiicli 
viduals in any profession cannot give of their best and tins a|jplies 
equally to the profession, of arms. Since the recent crisis, ilie 
‘Government has realised that the land forces must be strengthened,,, 
.and it is hoped that from now onwards a gradual improvement, 

. by the increase of permanent staff, which will be reflected, in the 
increased effi.ciency of the Militia Army, will take place. 

...N.othing has yet been said as to the manner in w.hic,h the 
■visitor travels to Australia.,.. what his probable expenses willJ3e, 
where, he. niay stay and ..the- numerous other points on which 
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intending visitor seeks information. For fuller information as to 
travel in Australia one can do no better than apply to the various 
Tourist Bureaux out here or the Australian Tourist Bureau 
recently established in Bombay. As tO' transportation, most 
people know that the P. k O. sail fortnightly from Bombay and 
the Orient on alternate fortnights from, Colombo*, and that the 
round tidp takes two- months. This gives about twenty-six days 
ill various ports in Australia, of which about fourteen days can 
be spent continuously in Sydney. 

Expense, of course, depends on the individual but for' the 
thrifty no more need be spent than the actual fare and cost of 
living expenses at the port at which he decides to stay. But it can 
with safety be said that a great deal more value for money can be 
obtained out here than in a hill station in India, whilst the fact 
of always receiving twenty-five shillings in exchange for twenty 
has both a moral and material effect. 

Where to stay, again depends on the taste of the individual. 
As far as Sydney is concerned, the most reasonable, combined 
with comfort and convenience, is the Imperial Service Club, where 
the committee and members are most hospitable and helpful. 
This club is affiliated with many clubs in India, but in any case 
it will always take in an officer from India, if he gives sufficient 
notice. It is understood that the Service clubs in the other capitals 
are equally hospitable. For those who may have more expensive 
tastes there is anything from a suite at the Australia Hotel to a 
luxurious furnished service flat. 

To conclude, the officers of the Australian Staff Corps are 
always most pleased to meet overseas officers in their messes in 
each capital. They have all at some time or other served either 
in England or India, and are always anxious to renew old friend- 
.ships or make new ones. ■ A- visiting officer is thus assured of 
a most cordial and sincere welcome when calling, and it is not 
necessary, as one writer of his experiences in Australia stated, for 
your "'head to be a strong one,” if your inclinations do not lie in 
rhat direction. 
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THE CANTEEN CONTRACTORS’ SYNDICATE. LTD— 
ITS ORGANISATION AND FUNCTIONS IN PEACE 
AND ITS ROLE IN WAR 

By Major A. M, Dore, rj.a.s.c.. 

Foreword.— writer is indebted to Sir John Abercrombie, 

Managing Director, Canteen Contractors^ Syndicate, Ltd,,, 
who very kindly supplied him with detailed notes for the 
following article. 

From time immemorial armies going to 'ivar lia\'e been 
accompanied by camp-followers, sutlers and the like, who provid- 
ed the troops with those comforts and luxuries that mean so iniicli 
to them in moments of relaxation, and in no siiiali degree coii" 
tribute to the maintenance of their moral. Similarly, those same 
providers have been of service to the troops in their peace stations 
But the day has long since gone by when these fioictions could 
be fulfilled by individuals working upon their own unaided re- 
sources. The Great War saw the end of such individual effort in 
Europe, and made obvious the necessity for a central organisation 
to operate canteens both in peace and war. Thus the N.A.A.F.l, 
came into being. 

In India it was not until the North West Frontier campaign 
of 1919 was undertaken, that the old system of unit contractors, 
who had to rely upon their own supply arrangements for stock- 
ing canteens ■ on active service, broke down. It rvas then decided 
to introduce a system on somewhat similar lines to the N.A.A.F.l, 
at home, and as an outcome of this the Army Canteen Board 
(India) was organised to operate in the Punjab and North West 
Frontier Province. After functioning for nearly six years the Army 
Canteen Board (India) organisation broke down from causes not 
material to the subject of this article. A decision was then taken 
to revert to the former system of unit contractors but with these 
important provisos: 

(a). That all contractors employed by units in India should 
be members of and shareholders, in a central organisa- 
tion, designated the “Canteen Contractors* Syndicate, 
Ltd.,” and 
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(b) that they should purchase solely from the Canteen Con- 
tractors’ Syndicate, Ltd., all goods specified in its cur- 
rent price lists for exclusive sale in institutes and can- 
teens for which they held contracts. 

So the wholesale purchasing organisation, now widely known, as 
the Canteen Contractors’ Syndicate, Ltd., came into being. 

Ill addition to taking up shares in the Syndicate, each con- 
tractor who secures a unit contract must conform to the current 
Institute Rules (India). Shares are allotted in accordance with a 
fixed scale laid down, and which ranges from two hundred and 
seventy shares in the case of a contractor to a British Infantry 
Battalion or Cavalry Regiment, down to a minimum of ten shares 
in the case of small units such as a British Military Hospital. 
Normally when unit reliefs take place, shares are transferred from 
one contractor to another, but when units proceed overseas with- 
out relief, the shares allocated to their contracts are disposed of 
under instructions of the Board of Directors of the Syndicate. 
All shares are transferred from one contractor-member to another 
at par, and no member has the right to sell, or otherwise dispose 
of, any shares he may hold. 

The Canteen Contractors’ Syndicate, Ltd., was formed and 
registered as a limited liability company under the Indian Com- 
panies Act, 1913, with an authorised capital of Rs. 25,00,000 con- 
sisting of 25,000 Ordinary Shares of Rs. 100 each: Twenty thou- 
sand one hundred and twenty shares have been subscribed but 
so far only Rs. 45 per share has been called, and the paid-up 
capital of the Company, therefore, stands at Rs. 9,05,400. Under 
agreement with the Governor-General, the Syndicate’s dividends 
are limited to 6 per cent, per annum, and its reserve funds to a 
total of Rs. 3,00,000. So it will be seen that it is not allowed 
either to pay large dividends or to set aside large amounts to 
reserve. When the limit of reserve funds has been reached, ail 
profits over and above the 6 per cent, for dividend are to be 
utilised for the reduction of prices of goods. Reserves now 
amount to Rs. 1,55,000. 

The management of the affairs of the company is vested in 
a Managing Director appointed by the Governor-General. His 
salary is paid out of the Army Budget. He acts directly under 
the Quartermaster-General in India and there is a clause in the 
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agreement between the Governor-General and the Syndicate in- 
demnifying the latter against any loss arising out of special emer- 
gency purchases of goods made by the Managing Director acting 
under the orders of the Quartermaster-General in India. In an 
emergency, therefore, the Managing Director will act in accord- 
ance with orders received from Army Headquarters, India, and 
will not have to consult the Board of Directors. 

Government also has the option of taking over the Syndicate 
lock, stock and barrel, in war or in an emergency. This option 
will be referred to later when dealing with the Syndicate's func- 
tions in war. 

So much for the organisation of the Syndicate. Its fimctions 
in peace are to ensure adequate supplies of good quality articles 
at the lowest possible price, and to maintain reserves sufficient to 
form the nucleus of the requirements of Base Canteen Depots in 
time of war. 

At this point it is apposite to note some of the advantages 
that have accrued to troops and contractors from the formation 
of the Syndicate: 

(a) The wholesale buying of commodities in bulk and for 
cash from all over the Empire has eiisiired the cheapest 
possible supplies. 

(h) Careful management and an exact estimate of consump- 
tion has maintained constant supplies of freshly landed 
goods. 

(c) The scrupulous examination of all goods at ports both on 

arrival and again before despatch to up-country sta- 
tions ensures that only goods in perfect condition are 
forwarded. Very careful re-packing prevents damage 
en route. 

(d) The small contractor operating, say, a British military 

hospital contract for twenty men, can buy at exactly 
the same price as the large contractor serving one or 
more British infantry battalions. 

The Syndicate's buying system is to have regular monthly 
arrivals of all standard lines so as to ensure the freshness of stocks. 
Preference is always given to British Empire products. It is con- 
siderably more careful than the ordinary importer with regard to 
the acceptance of damaged goods, 
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The Deputy Assistant Director of Supplies and Transport, 
Sind Brigade Area, in the course of frontier campaigns over recent 
years, has frequently been called upon to take over from the. 
Canteen Contractors’ Syndicate, Ltd,, and despatch up-country 
purchases made by the Director of Supplies and Transport On 
such occasions as the actual duty of taking over has devolved 
upon the writer, he has been most impressed at the thoroughness 
wdtli which such large despatches were inspected by the staff of 
the Canteen Contractors’ Syndicate, Ltd., and the facilities 
granted to him to watch over the wmk. Cases were neatly laid 
out in rows on the godown floor, lids removed and then a loo per 
cent, systematic examination of their contents carried out. No 
container about wLich there was a shadow of doubt as to its 
soundness was passed, though many so rejected were acceptable 
to ordinary canons. After this examination cases were carefully 
repacked and scientifically loaded into waiting railway wagons. 
All work was carried out systematically and expeditiously. 

Nothing but perfect organisation could have enabled the 
Syndicate to play the great part it did in post-earthquake relief 
measures at Quetta in 1955 . Within forty-eight hours of the call 
for help being received no less than seven railway wagon loads 
of goods were despatched as w^ell as a trained staff to open up a 
relief canteen. 

The storage and distribution of goods of so large a concern 
has, of course, been the subject of most careful consideration. 
Stocks are held at depots in Karachi, Bombay, Calcutta and 
Madras, and up-country stations are based upon whichever port 
can deliver at the cheapest price. There are also sub-depots at 
Raw^alpindi and Delhi. The Rawalpindi sub-depot was opened 
about two-and-a-half years ago to function as a sort of forward 
depot for frontier operations as well as to cater for local units. 
It has been found that area sub-depots forward of ports are of 
gi’eat service to contractors since they are enabled thereby to get 
stocks quickly and so reduce their holdings. It is possible that 
these two sub-depots would be of use in connection with internal 
security measures. 

The final function of the Canteen Contractors’ Syndicate, 
Ltd., in peace is to hold sufficient reserves to enable the opening' 
up of Base Canteen Depots in war as well as continuing services 
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to troops in peace areas. All the Syndicate's stocks are at the 
disposal of Government for canteen service in the event of war. 

In so far as the Director of Supplies and Transport and the 
Director of Contracts are concerned, the position is that whila 
the Canteen Contractors’ Syndicate, Ltd., is under no obligation 
to supply them, it has always met their demands for stocks when 
it has been possible to do so without interfering with its normal 
commitments. 

The role of the Syndicate in war has to be considered under 
two headings: 

(a) Operations not involving mobilisation. 

(b) Mobilisation, 

In frontier operations the present system will, continiie, and 
contractors will accompany and continue to provide for their 
own units. The rate of rebate they will pay is subject to certain 
reductions as defined in the Canteen Manual (War) 1938. Base 
Canteen Depots for the supply of contractors will be opened by 
the Canteen Contractors’ Syndicate, Ltd., in the area of opera- 
tions as ordered by Army Headquarters, India. 

Operations of this nature present no particular difficulty. 
From their experience of previous operations it is considered that 
the Syndicate’s stocks will be ample to maintain for several 
months the troops engaged. The replenishment of these stocks 
is not likely to occasion any difficulty. 

Full mobilisation, however, presents a very different picture. 

In the first place, it must be assumed that full mobilisation 
will not be ordered unless there are serious disturbances in the 
country, or operations on the frontier, accompanied by ivar in 
Europe. Such a situation would immediately cause the mobilisa- 
tion of all the resources of the Empire, the closing of iiornial 
trade routes and the general dislocation of all noriiia! commerce 
through the commandeering of vessels and the restriction of 
exports. In such circumstances it is doubtful if the Syndicate 
could continue to function as a commercial concern. It seems 
probable that immediately upon full mobilisation. Government 
will exercise its option of taking over the stocks and the business 
of the Syndicate. On receipt of such a decision the Canteen Con- 
tractors’ Syndicate, Ltd., will go into “hibernation” until the 
business is handed back, functioning only in order to fulfil the 
requirements of the Indian Companies Act. The business will 
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be carried on by the existing staff under the name of the Canteen 
Stores Department of the Government of India. 

Units which have not been mobilised will continue to be 
catered for under the present Unit Contractor System. In the 
field the Field Canteen system will be introduced. Contractors 
of certain units will be appointed to run Field Canteens to cater 
approximately for 1,500 British other ranks, 3,500 Indian other 
ranks and twenty messes. These Field Canteens will be supplied 
from Base Canteen Depots opened by the Canteen Stores Depart- 
ment. All rebates wdll cease and contractors running Field 
Canteens will be supplied at the wholesale prices and will sell 
at the retail prices sanctioned by the Quartermaster-General in 
India. It is hoped that the wholesale prices sanctioned by the 
Quartermaster-General in India will enable the Canteen Stores 
Department to set aside a certain percentage of profit to be dis- 
bursed later to the units engaged, both British and Indian, in 
lieu of contractors’ and banias’ rebate. 

The canteen staff- employed by Field Contractors will not be 
enrolled but will be subject to military law under Section s of 
the Indian Army xAct. They will remain the employees of the 
contractor though eligible for disability pensions. If they are 
killed, their heirs will be given pensions at such rates as the Gov- 
ernment of India may decide. They will be entitled to draw 
rations and ciotiiing on payment. Employees in Base Canteen 
Depots will be treated in the same way. 

x\li persons engaged in canteen service will wear gi-een arm- 
bands. 

Field Canteen contractors will also be responsible for one or 
more light sections in the area allotted to them. Tentage, tables, 
benches, etc., will be provided on the scale laid down in the tables 
in the x 4 ppendix to the Canteen Manual (War), 1938, and free 
transport will be provided in the war area. 

It is assumed that when the troops advance, established Field 
Canteens will remain in their original areas, and that advanced 
Field Canteens will be formed and operated by other selected con- 
tractors. In any case there will be no Unit Contractors in the war 
area and the special requirements of Indian troops will be catered 
for by banias engaged by the Field Contractors and attached to 
the Field Canteens. 
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That summarises the arrangements for canteens in forward 
areas. 

We now turn to the Base Canteen Depots necessary for the 
supply of Field Canteens. On receipt of mobilisation orders the 
Canteen Contractors' Syndicate or the Canteen Stores Department 
will open the number of Base Canteen Depots ordered by Army 
Headquarters, India. Information regarding the niuiiber of 
Ease Canteen Depots that may be required and full details of the 
strengths of the troops and the number of Field Canteens to be 
supplied by each Base Canteen Depot has been received. Indents 
have been prepared for the thirty days' supplies needed to open 
each Base Canteen Depot working on the strengths indicated. 
These indents will go to the warehouse i in mediately warning 
notice is issued and the requirements of Base Canteen Depots 
could be ready for despatch very soon after. The date upon 
which Base Canteen Depots will be ready to coniinence issues 
depends on the time taken in railway transit, supplies during the 
interim period being made from contractors' own holdings of 
stocks. 

Sufficient stocks are held in Karachi to meet all cieinarids 
likely to be made by Base Canteen Depots for the fii’st t.liiriv 
days, and it is hoped also for a further period, of at least as long. 
The stocks in the depots at Bombay, Calcutta, Madras, Rawal- 
pindi and Delhi, together wdth wdiat is already in contractors' 
hands, wdii provide for the needs of the troops in back areas for 
several months, and some of these stocks writ! also be available 
to replenish Base Canteen Depots should Karachi stocks run out. 

It has to be remembered in connection wdth stocks that the 
transition from ordinary ' peace scales to field service scales of 
rations will free considerable quantities of messing articles such 
as jam, cheese, etc., and these will be available either to aiigiiient 
the reserves held for troops in the back areas or for delivery to 
the Director of Contracts. 
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FROM INDIA TO THE IRRAWADDY ON FOOT 
AND BY CANOE 
By Captain A. Simpson 
Introduction 

A rnontli’s holiday in India can be spent in several ways. 
For exaniple, going to the hills and trekking, shooting, fishing or 
just staying in one place; or going on a sea cruise (which is bad 
for the brain and the liver); these are the ways in which the 
niajority of people spend their spare time. 

I had tried one or more of these ways but this time F wanted 
a new experience. As long as I had a complete mental and 
physical change I did not mind what I did. These two condi- 
tions I insisted on as they, in my mind, make a holiday really 
beiieficial. So I thought of a canoe trip undertaken entirely by 
myself. The rivers in India are very long and for the most part 
flow through stretches of uninteresting, hot, dry plains. In 
Burma, on the other hand, the rivers flow north and south, i.e., 
throughout the length of Burma, and in Upper Burma through 
dense forests and picturesque scenery. 

The usual way to see Burma is to go by sea to Rangoon, thence 
by river steamer, train or car to Mandalay which is situated on the 
Irrawaddy River. FYom Mandalay one branches off north-west, 
north or east, according to what part of Upper Burma one wishes 
to visit. 

The Chindwin river, the w-esternmost of Burma’s main rivers, 
is nearest to India and flows through the Upper Chindwin and 
Low^r Chindwdn Districts eventually joining the Irrawaddy near 
Monyw’a about forty miles below Mandalay. The only way tO' 
visit these districts is by river steamer up the Chindwnii river as 
there are no roads and the elephant is the only means of transport 
away from the river. Therefore if I wanted to paddle a canoe 
down the Chindwin river and to ixach my starting point by the 
usual ivay, 1 should liave to travel practically the whole length of 
Burma first and go up by steamer along the same route which 1 
should eventually come down by canoe. This would take the 
gilt off the ginger bread; besides I might meet distractions (and 
there are many in Burma) on the ivay which would deter me from 
my purpose, or people would raise objections or put obstacles in 
my way. If on the other hand, I took the unusual way of entering 
Burma by walking across from India, all such difficulties would 
be solved. In addition I should get as much mental and physical 
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change as I needed because a one-man canoe on this route would 
entail going without any servant. Only those who^ have lived even 
a short time in India, where one is. so dependent upon a host of 
menials, will appreciate what this means. I should have to cook, 
wash up, pack and unpack my canoe every day; and in fact do 
everything myself. 

With the aid of a map I saw^ that a motor road ran from rail- 
head, Manipur Road station, in North Assam for about one liundred 
and thirty miles to^ Imphal the capital of Manipur State. I wrote to 
the Political .Agent of Manipur State asking if there wars a road or 
track from Iinphai to^ the Chindwin river in Buriiia. liis reply 
was very reassuring and provided me wdth a lot of iisefid informa- 
tion. For my trip the most important information was that I 
should have to take all supplies with me from Iniphal as none 
could be obtained on the w^ay, that the journey ivoiild take six 
days to the river and that the coolies would not carry more tlian 
fifty pounds each. In o-ther words I had to take a canoe W’hich 
would suit a coolie's back and not necessarily one wdiich irouid 
suit me best. This meant a canoe which could be carried in 
separate sections, each section ws^eighing less than fifty pounds. My 
own kit and stores had to fit into the canoe ivlien I reached the 
river. And the sections had to be made so that tliey could 
easily be fitted together. 

The canoe wxis made of the thinnest tin in three sections of 
six feet each in length. The two end sections each contained an 
air-tight compartment Avhich I could use for stowing stores. The 
centre section liad a canvas covering w^hich ^ras clipped on along 
the top. This w^as meant to be used as a bed as I did not know 
the river at all and could not depend on finding villages at con- 
venient intervals. Incidentally the Upper Chindwin District was 
regarded as a “backward state” until a few^ years ago, so I tliouglit 
it would be sa,fer to sleep in the canoe rather than on dry land. 

I did not take any fire-arms since backward tribes, I reasoned,. 

, would, be suspicious and even hostile if they saw^ me with a weapon., 
hut would probably w'elcome me if they realised I had no ulterior 
motive behind my visit. 

' So' I adopted Mr. Gandhi's ideal of noi>vi,olence and resorted 
/to an , umbrella. 

I had bought the. umbrella as a protection against t.he sun's 
rays during my w^alk across Assam into^ Burma and against the 
glare off the water while on the river. If there tvas one thing 
,T ..co.uld rely on, I .considered it was fi.ne 'weather. But it rvas 
actually as a' protection.- against. the rain that my umbrella , came 
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in useful. For four continuous days and nights out of the six 
days of my trek it rained in torrents, and If it had not been for 
the umbrella I should probably have caught a chill. 

A weapon would not have been of any use during that rain 
so I have a lot for which to thank Mr. Gandhi and his creed of 
non-violence. 


Assam to Burma on Foot 

After a long train journey, crossing the Brahmaputra river 
on a ferry steamer, I reached Manipur Road station in Assam and 
transferred my canoe to a bus in order to travel the one hundred 
and thirty odd miles to Imphal. The canoe rested on a number of 
tins of petrol in the bus, so on arrival at Imphal I was naturally 
anxious to find out whether it tvas still a canoe or merely a sieve. 
Once I left Imphal I could not rely on finding a helpful tin-smith 
conveniently sitting on the roadside who could repair the boat. 

I did not know at that time that I was going to have a leaking 
canoe on the Ghindwin, nor that owing to- the inherent hospitality 
and kindness of the villagers in Upper Burma I should have no 
trouble whatever in getting it repaired. 

At any rate at Imphal the canoe was a canoe and had suffered 
no damage so far. 

Imphal, the capital of Manipur State, is a delightful place 
and I stayed there several days as I knew I should not be return- 
ing the same wmy. The two most noticeable things about this 
place are, first the English type of architecture of the houses in 
wdiich the Europeans live — ^black wooden beams and white plaster 
above a brick ground floor such as one sees in Staffordshire — and 
secondly, the bazaar which takes place every evening after dark 
and is run by women who come daily in hundreds to sell their 
goods. 

The Political Agent was most helpful and, provided with 
five Naga coolies and a pass into Burma. I set off on the hundred- 
mile trek to the Ghindwin. 

At Imphal I bought stores tO' last me a week. Once I arrived 
at the Chindwun I could count on obtaining more supplies from 
the steamers which ply twice weekly up and down the river bring- 
ing food and merchandise to the villages. My food supply con- 
sisted of dhail (pulse) alia (coarse whole meal), coffee, powdered 
milk and sugar. I carried a kettle, but no spirit stove nor paraffin 
lamp as I could not take a supply of paraffin in the canoe and I 
should not be able to procure any on the way. I had to rely 
on firewtood, so I carried a “kukri’l or GmTha knife. 
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The Naga coolies were ‘'wild and %¥oolly/' whose ancestors 
were notorious for their head hunting expeditions. These expedi- 
tions are forbidden now, but they are almost impossible to suppress 
entirely on account of the difficult nature of the country. 

I couM not speak a word of their language, but the coolies 
had no difficulty in arranging the sections of the canoe to be 
carried in their own way. Their usual method of carrying a load 
is by means of a strap slung across the forehead whidi supports 
the load on the back and leaves the hands free for climbing up 
the precipitous hillsides. The centre section of the canoe was too 
unwieldy to carry like this and two coolies carried it on a long 
bamboo pole over their shoulders. 

There was no difficulty in finding the way as the bridle path 
is broad and well defined and follows the telegraph line to Biirnia. 
The country is very hilly and covered with forest on the Indian 
side, while on the Burma side of the frontier it is undulating and 
covered with thick jungle. For this reason tliere is hardly any 
cultivation and I met very few nati\*es. Even the \altages were 
far apart and situated oft' my path. 

The inhabitants are Kukis on the Indian side and Cliiiis and 
Kachins in Burma. I could no't tell the difference lietweeii mv 
Naga coolies, Chins or Kachins as (he\' all had Mongolian features 
and were short with thick legs and arms. 

The only people I encountered throughout this tvalk were 
occasional parties of men carrying baskets of dried fisli from 
Burma for sale in Imphal. The smell of this fish ^\’as so strong 
that I could detect tiie approach of any' party long liefore I met 
it. Later on in Burma I was to eat this kind of fi.sli as fiart of 
my daily diet. 

The first two days of ti).e trek were dcliglitfiil, and, the scenery 
superb, range upon range of forest-clad hills on all sides; but on 
the third day the landscape was blotted out b)’ the rain. It rained 
day and night until I reached the Chinchrin. It was very <icprcs' 
sing and I thoiigiit of turning back and throwing up the whole trip. 
But if I did turn back what should I do rvith the rest of iiiy 
leave? Besides, I should be unable to face again the people who 
. had made such discouraging remarks to me about my canoe trip. 
Furthermore pride and .prestige in front ol- the Nagas, \vho wei'C 
quite, unconcerned about the rain, forbade my doing anyt,liing 
else except continuing the journey. 

, I, slept in rough rest houses which we,re coiivenieiitiy situated 
at stages, along the way. Being built of mud a,iid thatch they 
..were not .proof against the heavy I'ain,. and consequently I was 
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not dry until I reached the Chindwin. I was provided with a 
“Lilo’’ mattress and a tin of Keating’s. It did not matter whether 
I slept on the groimd or on a hard bed; I rested on air. 

1 stored my food in the air-tight compartments of the canoe, 
and the rest of my kit with the coolies’ belongings I put in the 
centre section covering it up with the canvas strip. In this way 
and with the help of the now priceless umbrella I managed to 
keep myself and my kit as free from damp as I could until I reached 
tire Chindwin river at a small village called Sittaung. 

Across the Frontier mto Burma 

The Burma frontier is passed halfway between Imphal and 
Sittaung where the path enters a small Burmese village called 
Tamu. At Tamu the police asked for my passport, but I had 
only the pass from the Political Agent of Manipur State. The 
names and nationalities of all foreigners entering Burma from 
India are teiegTaphed to the police headquarters of the Upper 
Chindwin district at Mawlaik. As I had to pass Mawlaik on my 
journey down river I wondered whether the police would find 
me, in rny canoe. 

At Tamu I could buy onions, potatoes and any amount of 
evil smelling dried fish. The natives all over Burma have a 
passion for this fish which is eaten, covered with salt and in a 
state of decomposition, every day with their rice. Hitherto I 
had cooked my own food wiiich was very nutritious and sustain- 
ing, plain though it was. Little did I guess that before long I 
should be eating that highly salted dried fish myself nearly every 
day on the Chindwin river as a guest of a village headman. I 
knew no Burmese except the words for a village headman (tlie-gee) 
and rice and curry (thi-min-hin). I w^as assured that if ever I 
wanted anything to eat all I had to do- was to stop my canoe at a 
village/say 'hhe-gee” when th/e headman would be brought to me 
and if I then said ‘hhi-min-hin’’ I would be given a large meal 
of curry and rice. No mention was made of any dried fish! 

At Sittaung I had to part with my Naga coolies who, in 
spite of the incessant rain, had walked up and down hill with 
the agility of cats and had kept up with me throughout. I do 
not think they kept close to me for fear of wild animals in the 
Jungle through which we passed, as they saw that my only defence 
was an umbrella. I was sorry when I had to part from them and 
did not envy them their journey back to Imphal through the 
forest and jungle. . ■ 
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The day I reached Sittaung a river steamer arrived, carrying 
general merchandise, so I was able to repleiiisli my larder, A 
young officer of tlie Burma' Forest Department disembarked pre- 
paratory to making a five months’ tour of the forests by elephant. 
It is from this part of Burma that a large quantity of teakwood 
is gjown, cut down and floated down ri\^er to the, saw ..oiilis in 
Rangoon where it is cut into various lengths and. 'widt.h.s and 
exported all over the wwid. Teakwood and oil are ,Bur,nia’s .most 
valuable exports. The Bombay Burma Company is the oldest 
company in Burma and handles most of the teak tiade. This 
Company was trading in. Upper Bur,ii}.a before the British had 
conquered, it and had a trade agreement wit,li. .King Thibaw in 
Mandalay. The Forest Department officers and the assistants of 
the Bombay Burma Company work together. The former decide 
which trees have a marketable value and the latter cut them 
down, mark them wdth their Company’s mark and float them as 
rafts or as single logs to Rangoon. 

It is very lonely working for montlis on end in the j tingle 
and also' unhealthy; but those men I met, Europeans and Biirmese, 
who worked in this district were always cheeri'ul and \'ery hospit- 
able to any stranger. 

Down the Chindwin by Canoe 

I put my canoe sections together for the first time since I 
started to the great interest of the Chins who had never seen a 
collapsible boat before, and tried the complete canoe out on the 
river. 

,T,his time there was a leak probably caused, by the 
on a coolie’s, back. The forest offi.cer could, speak Burmese so .he 
called up the headman and asked him to mend the boat. Every 
villager on the river knowts how to repair a boa,t, so in a very 
short time some dark brown resinous stuff was s.meared over the 
leak on the outside. of the canoe. When it dries this resinous stuff 
becomes very hard and is almost impossible to break off. So I 
was fortunate in being able at any rate to start in, a watertight 
boat. 

; T.he ^captain of the steamer warned, me to keep a .look out 
. for .whirlpools. Of course I had never thought of any such 
dangers as I, had never been alone o,n a, river before. I was told 
that off each bend and headland I could expect a whirlpool, the 
• Strength ,d.,epen.ding on .the strength .of the current and the nar- 
rowness of the river at that particular point. 
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I must say that it was with nO' great .confidence that I said 
iarewell to. the kind fo^rest officer and launched out on the Chind- 
win knowing only two words of the language. Thankful for the 
steamer captain s. advice I kept clear of the main current for a 
while until my confidence increased. 

After the heavy amount of rain the river had risen consider- 
ably and the current had grown stronger. I could see foam, look- 
ing like froth on the top of a glass of beer, floating down one side 
of the river, riiis scum indicated where the current was strongest. 
Mixed up with the scum were half submerged branches, refuse, 
and floating logs, all the result of the rise in level of the river. 
My canoe being very thin would not stand much damage so I 
had to be very careful of these floating objects. Naturally I wished 
to follow the current but when I came near a whirlpool I had 
to get out either in midstream or to the opposite bank and join 
the current further down. 

I went very slowly and carefully and was able to appreciate 
the beauty of the scenery. On each side w^as a steep and narrow 
range of hills forming an escarpment, a noticeable feature of the 
Upper Chindwin. The hills were covered with forest which came 
dowm close to the water’s edge and I noticed many beautiful king- 
fishers and other birds which took no notice of me as I paddled 
close to the bank. Occasionally a clearing in the jungle revealed 
a small village, each house being built above the level of the 
ground and supported on wooden piles. However small or poor 
the house, it was invariaby built on piles and this type is to be 
found all over Burma. In India to keep a house above flood level, 
the owner builds up the earthwork and puts his house on it. In 
Burma it is done in a different way; the water is allowed to flow 
under the house between the wooden piles. 

On every river there is sure to be a *Tovers’ Leap’’ and I 
passed the high cliff overhanging the river which was the local 
“Lovers’ Leap.” 

The first day I travelled only twenty miles but when I grew 
accustomed to the current and not so afraid of whirlpools my average 
increased to= between thirty and thirty-five miles a day. My start- 
ing time depended upon the mist which lasted from sunrise until 
seven or eight o’clock nearly every morning. Not knowing the 
river and being unable to see the landmarks which indicated the 
proximity of a whirlpool, I made quite sure of visibility before I 
started. ' 

I was prepared to use my canoe as a bed as I had originally 
intended; but although my canoe was arranged to fit a mosquito 
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net I did not relish the idea as there was a very heavy, dew at 
night and, a thick mist in the early morning. Hotvever, not once 
did I have to' sleep in the canoe because I was always provided 
with a room wherever I stopped. There are well built rest houses 
at intervals for the use of officials on tour and if I happened to 
stop at a village where one of these bungalows were situated, I 
slept there for the night cooking my own food. But the ivoiider- 
fiii hospitality of the Chins, starting with tiie headman who was 
the first person 1 asked to see, saved me endless trouble. TJie 
magic word 'hhe-gee” never failed to- work and I seldorii got as 
far as ‘hhi-miii-hin’’ since food, water and firewood were broiiglit 
without question. 

The headman followed by a score of women, either of his 
owm family or a friend's used to carry my kit sufficient for the 
night to a rest house. It was always a woman who did. the work. 
Then water and wood came along. I wais not particular about 
where the water came from. I had neither fdter nor alum but 
I used to boil the woter and drink my coffee with, great enjoyment. 
I -did not give a thought to typ.hoid, dysentery or a.ny other of the 
dreadful diseases, about wiiicli my weil. meaning friend.s, in .India 
had warned me. 

By the time I had finished my coffee tire headman waiuk! 
march in ahead of one or more girls eacli bringing tlic local curry 
and rice. This was ahvays cooked at the Iieadinari's house and 
w^as the same food wiiich had been prepared for his eveiiiiig meal. 
With the curry and rice w^as ahvays the chief delicacy and pride of 
the headman— dried fish. To refuse this w^oiild be to- cast a .slur 
both on the food and the hospitality of my host, so I had to eat 
it. Eventually I gi'ew^ accustomed to the taste but the saltiness 
never failed to bring on a violent thirst. The first time I ate it 
I had not reckoned on the after effects so I d.id not boil enougii 
water to quench .my thirst thro-ughout the night. The fire liad 
of course gone o-iit and I did nor dare to- drink the water iiiiboilecl 
so I suffered agonies of thirst.. After that lesson .1 knew better 
aiid always boiled a lot of wmter before th.e meal started. 

I cannO't speak toO’ highly of t,he cheeriiiess and hospitality of 
these simple villagers. I'he language problem presented no diffi- 
culty to me as they had an, uncanny way of fo-reseeiiig ray w^ants 
and were always ready to laugh at anything I did. 

I often left so-ch stores, and clothes as I .did not need for. the 
night in my unguarded canoe tied up to the ri^^er bank; but 
not a single thing was stolCT^ 
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Once I really was concerned. I had to walk about a quarter 
of a mile away from the place where I had left my canoe to reach 
the house which the headman indicated I could use. On return- 
ing the next morning after the mist had risen I was dumbfounded 
(literally too, because I icould not speak the language) to find 
my canoe empty. Everything had disappeared, even the paddle. 
I had not long to wait, however, before the smiling headman 
appeared heading a procession of wmmen carrying all niy belong- 
ings. — The honest man had had everything taken out of my 
canoe for safety during the night and brought to- his own house, 
and nmv he was returning it all to the canoe. Can hospitality 
do more? And this iiappened at a time wdien there were anti- 
Indian and anti-British riots all over Burma. I have often wonder- 
efl whether these Chins would have shown me the same kindness 
and hospitality if I had taken a gun or a revolver with me. 

I used to offer money every time but they used to burst 
out laughing and say something which, of course, I could not 
understand. 

At another place I was presented with a large fisherman’s hat, 
made of bamboo and plantain leaves. This hat is very light and 
of much more use than a sun helmet in protecting one’s neck 
from the sun and one’s eyes from the glare off the water. 

It was not only this hospitality on the part of the Chins which 
made my journey so pleasant «and easy, but also the hospitality 
and kindness, shown me by the officers of the Bombay Burma 
Company whenever I happened to come across their camps. It 
made me draw comparisons between India and Burma. 

In a few days I reached Mawlaik where I was lucky enough 
to meet about a dozen Bombay-Burma assistants wh0‘ were pack- 
ing up ready to go on a long journey into the forests, each to bis 
particular area. The District Forest Officer was preparing to do 
the same. 

Mawlaik is situated high up on the river bank which is pro- 
tected from erosion by a palisade of stones. The current flows 
strongly against this palisade and it is not at all easy to stop a frail 
canoe aii}^vhere along this bank. I saw Mawlaik and the bunga- 
lows on the river bank long before I arrived, but I could not stop 
the canoe anywhere. I was swept past by the swift current until 
eventually I paddled into a small creek where the natives moored 
their boats. 

Although they were all busy with preparations for their 
departure I was welcomed and entertained. The Forest Officer 
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put me up in his bungalow and made me stay much longer than 
Iliad intended and showed me the sights of Mawlaik. 

It is only a few years ago that the' Upper Chiiidwiii r3istrict 
was a backward area inhabited by wild .Chins and Kachins and 
there was iiO' administrative station at Mawlaik. Now the District 
is ruled by a Deputy Commissioner from Maudaik wliicii is also 
the headquarters of twoi District Forest Officers, the Bornbay-Burma 
Company's staff, Police and a battalion of the Ihirnia Frontier 
Force. There is an English Church with a resident derg^inan, 
a fine club overlooking the river and an eighteernhole goli' loiirse. 
There is a small bazaar containing a few Chinese siiop-s; bm as 
Mawlaik is a new station no vegetables or fresh milk can be 
obtained. For from, five to six months at a tiine Mawlaik is desert- 
ed. Officials and others go off into the forests; then a reuiiioii 
takes place for a short period until the next exodus. I ivas for- 
tunate to be there just before the exodus and shall ahvaNs remem- 
ber the happy time I spent there. If any of my friends in Mawlaik 
should happen to read this article let me take the opportunity 
again of thanking them for their hospitality. Whatever they 
thought of my wandering down their territory in a canoe they 
were kind enough not to sa)^ anything about it to me. 

The delay in my departure from Mawlaik was fortunate for 
the police. I had forgotten since I crossed the frontier at Tainii 
that the police had sent information by wire to their headquarters 
at Mawlaik;, but I was reminded about it the day before I left. 
This coincided with the arrival of the river steamer from Sittaung 
and the police naturally thought I was travelling by it. Hence 
an hour after the arrival of this steamer a harassed policeman came 
to the Forest Officer's bungalow and asked if Mr. — was staying 
there, 

I suppose the police, having failed to find me on the steamer, 
had caught sight O'f an extraordinary looking ca.iio€ wliich no 
Burmese would ever be seen in, and had hunted for me in every 
bungalow. I could not produce a passport, nor ..even my .pass 
into Burma because the police at Tamu luid retained it. The 
police superintendent was out on tour so the sub-inspector wired 
down to- the next police station on the river tyliidi was at Monywa, 
the headquarters of the Loiwer Ghindwfin District, telling them to 
look out for. me. I liad visions'of this' being done, all the way lo 
Rangoon and wondered whether the police would ever .find me 
either at Moiiyw^a or Rangoon. 

' Below Mawlaik , the same, beautiful scenery continued; an 
.escarpment , on either ' side- covered 'wfith forest; a clearing here and 
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fthere where a village or rather a collection of w^ood and bainboo* huts 
had driven the forest back, while on the river were natives in their 
^one-piece dug, out' canoes who- laughed and called out greetings 
when they saw me paddling down wearing one of their own large 
hats. Occasionally I passed a bamboo^ raft, sometimes one hundred 
.and fifty feet long and about fifty feet wide, being slowly poled 
down stream. On these rafts were half a dozen thatch huts in 
which would live an official of the Forest Department or an over- 
:seer and staff besides the raftmen. The District Forest Officer at 
!Mawlaik was. very partial to this method of travel and woulc3 
spend as long as a fortnight on a raft. 

I found these rafts very convenient for stretching my legs as 
sitting, for long periods at a time gave me cramp. I used to paddle 
up to a raft^ tie the canoe alongside and walk about on the raft 
while all the time we were going down-stream. The raftmen were 
expert in steering their unwieldy craft clear of headlands and 
whirlpools. 

A few days after leaving Mawlaik I crossed into the Lower 
Chindwin District and my canoe sprang a second leak. I had 
been paddling down for two or three hours one day when I noticed 
the water swishing to and fro between my legs and under the 
seat. The current at the time was swift and there w’^ere nO' vil- 
lages or native canoes in sight. Just behind me a river steamer 
was bearing down and I had no time to cross over to the other 
side of the river. I could not hail the steamer as no one would 
understand what I was shouting out, and in any case I had to* keep 
well clear of the wash of the paddles. These steamers are shallow 
'draft “stern wffieelers” propelled by a wooden paddle at the 
stern instead of a propeller. These paddles churn up the river 
and the effect is left long after the steamer has passed and is out 
-of sight. 

When I recovered from this seesaw motion I at once saw that 
the waves had considerably increased the flow of water in the canoe. 
.Fortunately there was a large junk loading logs of wood moored 
against the bank further down. I stopped alongside the junk 
and pointed to the water in the canoe to one of the crew. Imme- 
diately several men knocked off work, beached lay canoe, took all 
my belongings out, turned the canoe upside down and drained 
the water out of it. Then, some brown resinous stuff similar to 
that I had seen at Sittaung was brought from their junk, and in 
Jess than five minutes the leak was repaired. 
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All this happened without a word being exchanged between us... 
We could not understand each other’s language; but they had no 
difficulty whatever in realising what 1 wanted done. 

The canoe was then righted, my belongings carefully replaced 
and I was. invited to continue my journey. Before doing so I. 
offered them first money wffiich they refused, then cigarettes w^hicir 
they also re.fused and to make sure I should not offer them any- 
thing else they pushed the canoe into the river and I was soon 
carried away from them by the current. This 'was another instance* 
of the readiness to help a lone traveller 'whic.h made .my trip 
so enjoyable. 

The scenery now^ began to change gradualh^ The range c|- 
hills, the escarpment of wdiicii I had found such a noticeable feature 
of the Upper Cliindwiii, disappeared and the forest became less 
dense. Villages were more frequent and I noticed patches of culti- 
vation. 

When I reached Monyw'a, the headquarters of the admin- 
istration of the Lower Chindwdn District I had entered the “dry 
zone.” The forest had given place to dry open plains interspersed 
with a few small hills. The contrast wais striking and remiiided 
me at once of the plains of Central India except that Pagodas took 
the place of Temples and Mosques. 

The climate at Monywa w^as hot and dry and I needed a 
mosquito net for the first time since I left Assam. The popula- 
tion consisted mostly of Burmese who are different from the 
Chins and Kachins of Upper Burma and there wvas a large Indian 
merchant community. There had already been trouble here bet- 
ween the Burmese and the Indians. More troul)le w’as to come, 
and I wms to come across it a few- days later in Mandalay and. 
Rangoon as ivelL In Monywa, as at Mawlaik, I wars shown hospit- 
ality wdiich made me stay longer t.han I had intended, and this, 
as before, enabled t.he police to trace me. As I was without pass' 
or passport the sub-inspector said he would have to inform Ran- 
goon. He evidently had a high opinion of the efficiency of the 
. Ra.ngoon police if he thought they could trace me there. I told 
him lie was . an optimist. 

At , Monywa the Chindwdn forms a delta and joins the 
Irrawaddy ; by several channels. I ■ had now spent three woeks of 
my month’s holiday and had tra.velled nearly three hundred 
miles by canoe. I should not have the time to continue iiiy journey 
further by river' and in any case- the dry zone .wdiicli stretched 
.from Monywa a considerable 'distance on' .each side o-f the- 
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Irrawaddy would be too hot and uninteresting , to make the 
journey pleasant. So I left the canoe, with its two scars showing: 
where my friends the Chins had saved me from disaster, with my 
host of Monywa, and completed the rest of the journey by train, 
to Mandalay and Rangoon. I had to discard my ‘'fishing hat’' but 
my canoeing kit caused some surprise in the Strand Hotel in 
Rangoon. 

I left Rangoon by steamer and arrived in India exactly one 
month after I had started on my trip. 

Looking back on my holiday now it seems like a story from 
‘‘Alice in Wonderland” where everything turned out to be quite 
different from what I expected and jQt with such happy results. 
It undoubtedly provided me ■ with as complete a mental and 
physical change as I could have desired. 



MISCELLANEOUS SERVICE NOTES 

ARMY NOTES 
Great Britain 

The following changes in organisation were announced in 
the Secretary of State's speech introducing the army, estiniates: 

Field Force 

The strategic reserve at Home will comprise nineteen divisions 
available for foreign service as follows: 

4 Regular infantry divisions; 

9 Territorial Army infantry divisions; 

3 Territorial Army motorised divisions; 

Regular armoured divisions; and 
1 Territorial Army armoured division. 

{The Territorial Army Field Force for.mations, to which are added 
two cavalry . brigades and a number of unbrigaded units are now 
to be duplicated.) 

The second Regular armoured di\Ision is to be formed by 
the addition of one brigade to those now in existence and t,he 
xeduction in the number of brigades in the division from three 
to two. 

It is not at present contemplated that the tvhole of this force 
will be sent overseas simultaneously. It would be despatched in 
echelons as productive capacity to maintain it in the field dev- 
elops. By t,h€ time the last echelon goes new forces will have been 
trained and equipped. 

Middle East Reserve 

The yth and 8 tli Divisions in Palestine which are organised 
in two brigades each of four battalions ivit.h a reduced coiiiple- 
.iiient of supporting arms are to constitute a .Middle East Reserve 
as a separate force., 

'Coast anci Anti-Aircraft Defence 

^ divisions are to be added to the present 

corps bringing the total up to seven. These seven divisions will 
form a Command. The Deputy Chief of the Imperial Genera! 
■Staff at the War Office will become the Director-General of Anti- 
Aircraft and Coast Defence. 
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All existing medium' and heavy batteries and searchlight 
companies will be equipped this year. A quantity of light anti- 
aircraft guns have been purchased abroad and deliveries from 
Home factories will begin in the autumn. 

At oveiseas ports, establishments of local forces are to be 
raised. The Royal Malta Artillery is to be increased by over one 
thousand gunners and enlistment in the Royal Army Ordnance 
Corps opened to Maltese. In Singapore and Hong-Kong, local 
and Indian personnel are to be added to existing establishments. 
Singalese soldiers are to be raised as regulars for the first 
time. The prospects of raising units in Cyprus are under investi- 
gation. 

The Military Cadet Colleges 

The Royal Military Academy is to be moved to Sandhurst. 
The combined establishment will be known as the Royal Military 
Academy, Sandhurst, and will consist of a “Woolwich” group, an 
armoured group and the infantry group. 

Mobilisation 

Regular recruiting offices will close dowm on mobilisation.- 
Thereafter all recruits will be enlisted into the Territorial Army,, 
recruiting being carried out for the first three days at drill halis^ 
and after that at two hundred centres supplying training units 
for ail arms. 

# # # # 

Compulsory Military Training 

On the 26th May the Royal assent was given to the Military 
Training Bill which was announced by the Prime Minister in the 
House of Commons on the 26th April. The Bill gives power to 
call up for six months' training ail men between the ages of 
twenty and twenty-one. Provision is made for the exemption of 
conscientious objectors who undertake work of national import- 
ance, for the postponement of training for those at universities, 
and to safeguard employment. Its currency is three years. 

Compulsory military service will enable the air defence of 
Great Britain to be always partially manned. It will also provide 
reserves for the Regular and Territorial armies, both to complete 
Regular units to war establishments on mobilisation and to meet 
wmstage. 

To assist in the provision of instructors, arrangements have 
been made for the re-enlistment of pensioners of all ranks and of 
suitable personnel of the Territorial Army for periods of three 
years. Reservists are invited to rejoin the colours. 
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The 1939 class consists of about 300,000 men of whom about 

510.000 are, expected to be suitable for military service. About 

40.000 of these are already serving. Of the 170,000 left for the 
Militia some will go to the field force and the rernaiiider to the 
air defence of Great Britain. Registration has begun. The men 
will be called up through Ministry of Labour ofiices, inter- 
viewed by a military officei% and posted as far as possible in 
accordance rvith inclination and aptitude. Most of them will go 
in the first place to depots or training* centres for about two months 
after which those qualified will go to leaders' schools or train as 
■specialists. The remainder '^vill go to Regular units. Frequent 
tests wall alloW' of the grading of squads in accordance w'^itli apti- 
tude. 

Training for the infantry of the line wl,i! be carried out for 
two months in Militia Recruit Companies at Regimental Depots; 
for twm months in a Militia Training Company attached to home 
service battalions; and for two months in the home service batta- 
lions themselves. For regiments with both battalions overseas, 
Militia Training Groups wall be formed. Regular recruits will be 
trained in Regular Recruit Training Companies wliidi will move 
from the depots to Home service battalions or elsewhere in the 
United Kingdom until extra accommodation at de|)ots lias been 
provided. 

Mobilisation 

The introduction of the Reserve Forces and Auxiliary Forces 
Bill wLich has since become law^ w-as announced by Mr. Chamber- 
lain on the same day as the Military Training Bill. It authorises 
the service departments to call up reserves and embody the Auxi- 
liary forces by order in council instead of only after the more 
public and lengthy procedure of Royal Proclamation. The pro- 
cess of mobilisation is thus simplified and released to a certain ex- 
tent. from its political repercussions. Similar powers are enjoyed 
by every other country in Europe — and by India. 

Reservists wall be required to help train the Militia and to 
ensure that the Regular army after finding instructors for the 
Militia and the enlarged Territorial Army is up to strength in 
trained men. A large proportion of the Regular reserves .are ac- 
, cordingly, to be called up' this year for periods not exceeding three 
months. Territorial Army anti-aircraft units are to he embodied 
this summer to serve at their wmr stations for not longer than one 
month. 

As in .the Military Training Bill, provision is made for the 
reinstatenient of employees w^ho are called up.' 
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“The Royal Armoured Corps 

With effect from the nth April, the eighteen regiments of 
•llie cavalry of the line which are mechanised or about to be 
mechanised and the Regular and Territorial units of the Royal 
Tank Corps were incorporated in the Royal Armoured Corps 
with a record and pay office at Canterbury and depots at Boving- 
toii and Catterick. Officers will remain for the present on the 
separate regimental lists of their previous corps though majors 
will be eligible for selection to command any unit of the Royal 
Armoured Corps. Other ranks will not be liable to serve outside 
-their previous corps in peace during their current engagements 
with the colours. Thereafter they will be required to serve in 
any unit of the Royal Armoured Corps; and so will recruits now 
enlistecL The units forming the new corps retain their present 
titles, badges, battle honours and distinctions, and the position 
of Colonels-in-Chief, Colonels Commandant and Colonels are 
unaffected except that the Royal Tank Corps has become the 
Royal 1 ank Regiment, of which His Majesty has been graciously 
pleased to become Colonel-in-Ghief. The Royal Armoured Corps 
takes precedence in the army immediately before the Royal 
.Artillery. 

The remaining regiments of the cavalry of the line not incor- 
porated in the new corps are the ist Royal Dragoons and the 
Royal Scots Greys {2nd Dragoons). 

Trainmg 

Army manoeuvres are to be held in Yorkshire between the 
15th and ^3rd September. From the loth to the 15th, the 1st 
'Corps will assemble in the Aldershot area and will be made up 
to approximately war strength by drafts from the 3rd and 4th 
Divisions. It will then consist of the 1st and 2nd Divisions; vari- 
ous units of G.H.Q. and corps troops, Supplementary Reserve 
units; and the 70th and 74th Field Regiments, and the 51st and 
5snd Light Anti-Aircraft Regiments of the Territorial Army with 
-their signal sections. The Corps will move the two hundred odd 
miles to Yorkshire by road and by special troop train, providing 
.opportunities to test the organisation of such a move including 
-the control of the very large number of vehicles. The supply 
.arrangements will not be neutral, and will, wnth the co-operation 
of the railways, be organised as in war. The long period pro- 
vided — ^previous army manceuvres in 19^5 and 1935 lasted a few 
.days only-— will enable a proper test to be made of the function- 
ing of the supply services and will also provide realism in the 
Working of staff offices, and in the demands made on the troops. 
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Allied and enemy forces will be represented. The object of' 
the manoeuvres is to practise the functioning of a modern army 
corps on a large scale and not to test commanders against eadi 
other. The operations of the allied and enemy forces will there- 
fore be subject to control. 

dji # # 

Prior to Army 'Manoeu^'res, the ist and end Divisions will' 
train in the Aldershot area; the 4th Di^asion will undertake bri- 
gade training and a combined operation in East Kent: the 5tli’ 
Division will train in Yorkshire: and the Arnioiired arid «rd Divi- 
sions in the neighbourhood of their peace stations. 

Courses for Officers 

Courses for commissioned officers are to follow a natural 
sequence throughout their service. Eveiy' subaltern iviil take a 
course in the weapons in ^vhich his branch of the semice is 
armed. In the technical arms, these courses will be of longer 
duration (for example, that for the Royal Engineers wilt iiiclucie" 
two years at Cambridge University) and will pro^^de for advanced 
instruction in technical subjects. In all cases, the object is to fit 
officers to command a sub-unit in peace and war. All coinbatant 
officers with not less than twelve years’ commissioned service will 
then attend either the junior wing of the Staff College or a ten 
weeks’ course at the Tactical School. At this school, as already 
announced in these columns, fitness for promotion will be judged; 
and officers will be trained for command and to teach others. 
Finally selected officers of the Regular and Territorial Armies of 
the rank of lieutenant-colonel and upwards will attend a Eligher 
Commander’s Course in the latest organisation, tactical handling 
of the latest equipment and strategical doctrine. Nava! aiid 
Royal Air Force officers will attend the first part of the course, 
which will be held at Aldershot. The second part of the course’ 
will be at Old Sarum, in close touch with the Royal Air Force. 
New Battalions 

• His Majesty the King has 'been pleased to apprf)\c the- 
refonnation of the snd Battalion the Irish' Cuards and the trea- 
tioii of a ^nd Battalion the Welsh Guards. 

Recruitment of A nglo I 

, „ The War Office has decided' to' recruit Ang^io-Indiaii,. fitters'- 
into, the Royal . Army Ordnance Corps for service ,iii Egypt and'^ 
Palestine and with British units in India. 
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T our of Foreign Service 

The tour of foreign service for warrant officers, non-commis- 
sioned officers and men has been reduced to four years, except 
for short tour, emerg-ency or temporary duty. This rule is ex- 
pected to be fully operative by 1942-49,: in the meantime, soldiers 
who cannot be relieved owing to drafting difficulties will be given 
the option of completing five years’ overseas service or of taking- 
six months’ furlough with free passages for themselves and their 
families and then beginning a further four-year tour. 

The foreign tours for officers remain as before for the present. 
Inspectors-General 

The post of Inspector-General of the Forces has been recreat- 
ed. The duties of the Inspector-General of Overseas Forces in- 
clude responsibility for arrangements for the reception of the 
field force should it be sent overseas. The Inspector-General of 
tlome Forces has duties in connection with air raid precautions. 

The Territorial Army 

On the 29th March the Prime Minister announced that the 
field force portion of the Territorial Army, many units of which 
had been turning away recruits, would be brought up to war 
establishment and then doubled. The immediate response has 
shown that there should be no great difficulty in providing the 
210,000 extra men required. The chief difficulty will naturally 
lie in the provision of equipment and accommodation. For the- 
present new units are for the most part using the equipment and' 
drill halls of their parent units. 

The total establishment of the Territorial Army was doubled 
within six weeks, and in a number of counties all units are com- 
plete in personnel. 

Ministry of Supply 

Legislation has been introduced to set up a Ministry of Sup- 
ply and the new Minister has begun the task of forming his depart- 
ment, The scope of the Ministry is at present confined to: 

(i) Problems of army supply. 

(ii) The supply of stores such as certain naval guns, ammu- 

nition and civil defence stores wTich have liitherto- 
been supplied to other government departments un- 
der arrangement made by the War Office. 

(Hi) The acquisition of reserves of raw materials in connec- 
tion w^ith the defence programme. 

(iv) Securing priority for government orders. 
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This is ‘expected to entail the transfer of the whole of the 
existing, siippl)^ organisation at the War Office together with res- 
ponsibility for the Royal Ordnance Factories. Arrangements for 
supply -.for the Admiralty and Air Ministry are to reiiiaiii as at, 
present; they are working well and are not required to expand 
to the same degree as t,hose for the War Office \diic,li have to com- 
pete ,with the equipping of the doubled Territorial Army, air 
defence of Great Britain, the Regular Army at Home and ,abroad, 
the defended ports and the Militia. Provision, to secure priority 
for government orders is of the greatest value. The powers given 
will probably be effective enough if kept in the backgroiind; but 
it is considered that much can. be done to speed up deliveries for 
the defence services without interfering with man ufac tore for 
•export. Questions of priority as. between the her\'ires will be 
settled by a Ministerial Committee. 

India 

Reduction of British Troops in India 

The following British units left India ivitiiout replacement 
during May and early June: 

17th /21st Lancers; 

“C.A “F,” and “G” Batteries, Royal Horse Artillery. 

7 til Medium Regiment, Royal Artillery, 

1st Battalion the Dorsetshire Regiment. 

2nd Battalion the Rifle Brigade. 

There are now no regular Royal Horse Artillery units left in 
India, medium artillery regiments are reduced to one and British 
cavalry regiments to three. 

The Sandhimt (Indianisation) Committee 

This committee, which was originally intended to meet, last 
January, assembled in Simla on the 29th May and is likely to con- 
tinue sitting until August. The terms of reference are: 

*‘To examine the progress of Indianisation of the officer ranks 
of the Indian Army with a view to determining wlie- 
, ther the results achieved justify acceleration, and if it 
appears from this examination t,h,at they do not, to 
■ consider such alteration in the system of ,recriiit,ment 
to the Indian- Military Academy as may be expected to 
lead to an improvement in the number of suitable can- 
didates and to make recommendations.” 

, Lieutenant-General Sir Roger Wilson, is chairman of the Com- 
mittee. llie Defence Secretary and two British officers are Miieni- 
, bers; all the, other members are Indian, gentlemen.. 
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The terms of reference have since been extended to include 
the Indian Air Force and the Royal Indian Navy. 

Cavalry Mechanisation 

The 13th Lancers and the Scinde Horse, which began mechan- 
isation as armoured car regiments last year, are to have a mixed 
organisation with two squadrons of armoured cars and one of 
light tanks. Their description has been changed to Indian Arm- 
oured Regiment. 

Three more regiments, Skinner’s Horse, the P.A.V.O. Cavalry 
and the Central India Horse are to mechanise shortly. 

Spit and Polish 

It has notv been decided that all equipment, including lea- 
ther-work, which is liable to be used on active service shall be 
left dull and - unpolished in peace, including ceremonial parades. 

M echanical Repair Organisation 

With effect from the 1st April, the responsibility for the re-^ 
pair organisation for mechanical transport in India was transfer- 
red from the Quartermaster-General in India to the Master-Gen- 
eral of the Ordnance in India. The Headquarters Maintenance 
Group, Ciiaklala, was abolished on the same date and its functions 
transferred to the Master-General of the Ordnance at Army Head- 
quarters. 

SCHOOLS 

The Tactical School for Officers 

The provisional date for the opening of this school is now 
the 1st August 1940. , In 1941 and subsequent years, there will be 
three courses annually, each with about nineteen vacancies, for 
Indian Army officers. 

Officers whose service for promotion counts from before the 
1st January 1925, wiil be required to pass promotion examinations.. 
Officers whose service counts from ■ after that date will attend the 
school unless otherwise qualified for promotion. 

Equitation School 

The Equitation School at Saugor has begun to close down. 

The Schools of Weapon Training and Mechanisation 

These schools were formed last year from the Small Arms 
School, Pachmarhi, the Machine Gun School, Ahmednagar, and 
the Royal Tank Corps School, Ahmednagar. They are now to 
form a Small Arms, School (with a Company Weapons Wing at 
Pachmarhi, whence it will eventually move to join the Support 
Weapons Wing wliicii will be formed at Saugor) and a Fighting 
Vehicles School which will remain at Ahmednagar. 
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The Indian Army Ordnance Corps School 

This School and the Indian Army Ordnance Corps Depot- 
have moved to Jubbulpore tvhere a new Indian Army Ordnance 
Corps Artificers’ School has been formed to train men who have 
already gained some mechanical knowdedge in civil life. These 
artificers are required in connection rvith the new mechanical re- 
pair organisation and to meet demands for skilled tradesmen 
which are expected to increase as mechanisation is extended. 

AIR FORCE NOTES 


Operations 

In addition to the normal duties of watch and ward on the 
frontier, the Air Forces in India have, during the period under 
review, taken their usual part in maintaining order in Waziristan. 
Operating both by day and night, units on the frontier have pro- 
vided sorties in support of columns in the Khaisora and Shaktit 
valleys and in the vicinity of Spinwam and the Ahmedzai Salient. 
Blockade measures in conjunction tvith ground forces ha\'e been 
taken in certain areas and co operation, has been provided with the 
Tochi and South Waziristan Scouts and on a few • occasions with 
the Frontier Constabulary. 

By June operational commitments had been very consider- 
ably reduced and units are at present engaged on noriiiai training. 
General Interest 

On the i8th March at the Delhi Civil Airport His Excellencv 
the Viceroy inspected the present and new replacement types of 
aircraft in service with squadrons in India. The inspection was 
follo^ved by a demonstration of the perform an ce of the several 
types. His Excellency the Commander-in -Chief, civil and mili- 
tary officers of the Goverment of India and Members of the Coun- 
cil of vState and Legislative Assembly also "witnessed the displav. 

No. 31 Squadron participated in the Northern Fh*ing Club 
At Home held at Lahore on the Sth April and g'ave demonstra- 
tions of message picking up and formation flying. 

The annual flight to Gilgit took place on the 6tli April. 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR 

Sir, 

May I invite your attention to an inaccuracy made . by 
■“D. F. W. W.” in Ills review of the History of die ist Battalion, 
6th Rajputaiia Rifles (Wellesley’s) in the April issue of the 
JouriiaL 

111 referring to the complete change of class composition in 
the battalion between the years 189:3 — 1895 as a result of the 
reorganisation of recruitment, “D. F. W. W.” states 'The changes 
almost coincided with the selection of the unit in conversion 
into a rifle regiment.” This statement is incorrect as the battalion 
was made a rifle regiment in 1841 (page 90 of History refers), 
being the first battalion in the Indian Army to be selected for 
this distinction. The changes, therefore, took place over forty 
years before the changes in class composition occurred. 

Yours, etc., 

^A. G. BUTLER, Major, 
ij 6th Rajputana Rifles (Wellesley's), 
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REVIEWS 

“THE WAR BEHIND THE WAR’ 

By F. P. Chambers 

(Messrs. Faber and Faber, Limited, London: i.6s.) 

After weeks of study of some major operation between, igi.,! 
and 1918 in Palestine or Mesopotamia, or after reading some of 
the .^,768 pages of the “Work! Crisis/’ one luis often wondered 
what sort of terrifying volume rrould confront the scliool-boy of 
the future in his historical study of that jiiml)lcd pcrit^i of fut;i 
years. But as the Great War recedes into the past, so does it 
become yearly easier to view it as a whole and in its true perspec- 
tive. 

This book is the result of a most successful attempt to dear 
this perspective by reaching past the military events., and b\’ 
viewing the successive stages in t.he struggle in their moral and 
economic aspect and their effect on political and .social develop- 
ments among the civil populations of the warring nations,. The 
author has in fact attempted, as he says in his preface, to 
the gap left by that too common kind of political history o.f 
modern times, which seem always to end '^vhere the War began or 
to begin where the War ended, as if in the inter\-eriing \"eiirs tlie 
political life of the nations had stood still.” 

Part I of the book starts with the outbreak of war, and gives 
just sufficient outline of military events on which lo hang the 
author’s main theme.. He is pleasantly impartia! as f^elween 
Statesmen and Soldiei’s, and his military outlines are eminently 
sa,iie and- unbiased. 

He then gives a chapter to each of the .main figiitiog coun- 
tries and the United States to explain the political effects upon 
them of the opening war years, and to show i,n many of them the 
degree and effect of the gradual encroachment of rniiin-ir\- aufluc'- 
ity i.n the civil sphe,re. The chapters on Russia and t.Iie U. S. .A, 
are of special interest, particularly the account in the latter of 
the gradual changes in the American mentality, and attitude to 
the war and totvards Germany. 
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This first Part covers generally the first third of the war and 
shows how the nations adjusted themselves in some degree to the 
new and extraordinary conditions confronting them, and con- 
tains much w’hicli has not been previously included in a single- 
volume. 

Part II covers the middle period of the w^'ar, from the end 
of 1915 to the end of 1917. The political results of increasing 
war-weariness and effectiveness of blockade in the respective coun- 
tries are tackled in a most readable rray, a separate chapter being* 
devoted to each country concerned. Here perhaps the passages 
of greatest interest are those which deal with the Balkans, internal 
affairs in Germany, and the gi'adiial hardening of opinion in 
America, 

Part ni contains but a single chapter labelled “1918/' and 
one might imagine that the author, grown weary of his subject, 
had decided to dismiss the final phases in the briefest space com- 
patible with decenc}'. It is, however, an excellent conclusion tO’ 
an excellent book. Wliile of necessity containing much that has ap- 
peared in other f)ooks, this final chapter consists of an absorbingly 
interesting and connected narrative of the major events leading 
to tlie overtlirow of the Central Powers. The value and the short- 
comings of our propaganda are duly stressed, and it is instructive 
to read of the intention to form an Inter-Allied Propaganda Com- 
mittee wrhich wms interrupted by the armistice. 

Perhaps the most interesting passages trace the interplay of 
political personalities in Germany when her home front was in 
process of breaking and the Kaiser was gradually becoming “de 
ttop/' 

The book fittingly ends with the armistice. Then follow 
eighty pages of very carefully compiled Notes, Bibliography,, 
Appendices and Indices. 

So- iiiaiiy books .have appeared wdiich deal with the Great 
‘W'ar tiun: one is increasingly reluctant to take up another. But 
this work does certainly appear to make a new and original ap- 
proacin and reminds one of problems w-hich are of ever-growing 
importance as the successful conduct of war comes to depend 
i!iore and more completely on the security of the home front. 


E. H. W. C. 
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ROYAL INSTITUTE OF INTERNATIONAL AFFAIRS: 

INFORMATION DEPARTMENT PAPERS 

No. 21: China and Japan 
(Second Edition: 2s. %d.) 

This book provides an excellent background for a sluci\ of 
current affairs in the Far East. It does not go into any great 
detail, just sufficient to give one a clear picture u-itiioiit 100 much 
heavy reading; and — an essential in any book on SiiH)-}apanesc 
affairs — the chain of events is eas\ to follow. Hit* book sfans 
wdtli a concise exposition of the views taken by the (Jiinese and 
Japanese Governments on the object of the pre.seiit operations. 
It follows on with a description, of the political factors in (ihirni 
and Japan. In order properly to comprehend the Japanese point 
of view and also their occasional peculiar and high-handed deal- 
ings with foreign, powers, it is necessary to understand their history 
and religion. Their religion enters very largely into politics and 
this is clearly explained in Fart I of the book. 

Part II traces the main events in Far .Eastern histo,r\' .from 
i860 to 1931. Thereafter there is an interesting accouiit of tlie 
acquisition by Japan of Manchiikuo and its [.iresent admin isiTa- 
tion. 

Siiio-Japanese and Russo-Japanese relations from 1933 to the 
present time are dealt with in separate chapters. A chapter is 
devoted to developments since the outbreak of the present hosti- 
lities and. gives one an excellent idea of the siiuatioin not onh 
as it affects China and Japan, but also interested foreign Powers. 

Part III is devoted to economic factors in Chiiun japan and 
Manchukiio. This makes interesting reading and the figures 
given are set out in such a manner that thcw’ are easy for the 
ordinary person to follow. 

J. N. C. . 


No. ^^3: Germany’s Claim TO Colonies 
(Second Edition. i$.) 

. This, pamphlet sets out in a fair and straightforward manner 
the many aspects of Germany s claim for the return of her former 
colonies. The authors do not attempt to suggest a metlioci 
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whereby tlie problem, might be solved, but confine themselves to 
explaining, in meticulous detail, the many practical difficulties' 
\rhidi attend every aspect of the problem and every argument 
and suggestion that has been made for the return of colonies to 
Germany. The pamphlet is well worth reading and should go 
a long way to dispel loose thinking and generalisation .on a very 
complex subject.. 

The impression one gets from the publication is that most of 
the Powers concerned realise that the placing of Germany’s former 
colonies 'iiiider a mandate was a mistake. The chance of restor- 
ing these colonies to Germany either in their original status, or 
by a transfer of mandatory powers subject to Germany re-entering 
the League of Nations has, however, gone, even if such were ever 
practical proposif ions. 

I'lie rise to power of the Nazi party, and the repeated mani- 
festation of tiutir belief in force, has made it abundantly clear 
iliui having regard to their geographical position, the return of 
cohmies to Genminy now could result only in increasing the 
uienace of the .Axis powers. The conclusion is that the democra- 
< ies have no ahennitive, should the question be raised officially by 
Ger'iiiany, but to intimate that while they do not regard the ques- 
tion to be closed, they are not prepared to discuss it until such 
time as the Axis powers give practical proof of their renomice- 
meiit of war as an instrument of policy. Such may be a pious 
hope, and for its long as it remains so, so must the present posi- 
remain iiriakered. As a furtlier act of appeasement, or to 
gain '‘'peace at any price,” the return of Gennany’s colonies to-day 
would be useless, and possibly fatal to the British Empire. 

H. W. D. 


INFANTRY IN BATTLE 

(T'HE IXFAXTRY JOURKAL, InC., WASHINGTON, D.C.) 
(Second Edition) 

This is an extensi\'ely revised and rewritten second edition 
of a book prepared by; the Military History and Publications 
Section of liie Infantry School of the American Army and, first 
published in 1934. 
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The work has many points of novelty and interest to one 
familiar only with British military writings. For one thing, 
nothing quite in this style ever emanates from our official sources. 
We have our text-books and our manuals which lay down 
doctrine and general principles, guides for every situation, where- 
in a justification for or against every conceivable course of action 
can usually be found; but, from their very nature, our text-books 
are impersonal and abstract to the last degree, devoid of con- 
crete instance, example or illustration, and lacking all the interest 
afforded by human experience. At the other extreme are the 
official histories, careful and studious accounts of e\emts, wliicli 
avoid like poison or the plague anything savouring of criticisrii 
or of instruction in how to do better next time. Tlie book under 
review is an interesting mixture of both text-book and history. 
Although presumably an official American manual, it is written 
in free and coiiversationar style, w^ell got up and printed and easy 
to read. It gives a large number of historical examples taken 
mainly but not entirely from American exj>erience in tlie Great 
War to illustrate the application of important juaxims selected 
from the regulations. The majority of the examples are taken 
from the “Personal Experience Monographs’' of regimental offi- 
cers of the American Army; they. are excellently illustrated with 
clear and well produced sketches and they give a vivid picture 
of t.he conditions of war. And this last is the object of the book. 
The editor, in his introduction, states a fact of such universal, 
application that it deserves to be quoted: 

“Officers . , . find themselves surprised .and confused 

by the difference betu’een conditions as pictured, in 
map problems and those they encounter i.ii c.ain,paigiL 
This is largely because our peace finie traiiiing in 
tactics tends to become increasirigh' iheoretical. .In 
our schools we generally assume that urganisaiiijiis ate 
well trained and at full strength, that suborcjlnaies are 
cornpete.nt, that supply . arrangements I unction, that 
communications work, that orders are ca,rrled out. In 
war many, or all of these conditions are absent.” 

And he goes on to mention ‘'the extremely difficult and high- 
ly disconcerting conditions under which tactical problems must 
be solved in the face of an enemy.” 
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In his opening chapter, which is on the subject of ‘'Rules/’ 
the writer gives so good a summary of the art of command that 
it also may be quoted: 

• the leader . . . must first dose his mind to 

alluring formulae ... he must learn to cut to 
the heart of a situation, recognise its decisive elements 
and base his course of action on these. The ability 
to do this is . . . a process of years. ’ He must 

realise that training in solving problems of all types, 
long practice in making dear, unequivocal decisions, 
the habit of concentrating on the question at hand, 
and an elasticity of mind are indispensable requisites 
for the successful practice of the art of war. The 
leader who frantically strives to remember what some- 
one else did in some slightly similar situation has 
already set his feet on a well-travelled road to ruin.” 

Of its riatiire, “Infantry in Battle” is a book to be dipped 
into and consulted rattier than to be taken in large doses, but 
it certainly fills a gap between the narrative of history and the 
prec:ej>ts of the text-book; a want which in England is catered 
for almost solely by the* crammer writing with one eye on the 
promotion and staff college examinations. It seems a sad lack 
that nothing of the sort has been produced for the British Army, 
and that we have none of the “Personal Experience Monographs” 
maintained h\ the American Infantry School. Our battle expe- 
rience is immeasurably greater than that of the Americans and 
covers almost e\'ery country and condition on the face of the 
globe. As used by the Americans, such battle experience would 
breathe life into the dead and dry bones of “Field Service Regu- 
lations.” 

F. E. C. H. 


FLALDAME 1915—19^^8 
The Life of Viscount Haldane of Cloan 
By Major-General Sir Frederick Maurice. 

(Faber and Faber: 185.) 

The keynote of: this 'gi’eat man’s life was Education. .It 
mattered ' not in what position he found himself; those' over 
ivhom he had control mn^t nru,.., -.-1 
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the War Office he strove to educate the Army to be fit t:o meet 
a great Continental War. 

The salient fact that strikes a reader of this hiogi'aphy is 
that here was a man who could tliiok clearly on any subjert 
under the sun. Once in possession of die fads, he roult! he relied 
upon to give an opinion logically sound and utieiiy unbiased bv 
class prejudice, political leanings, religion, or any other extran- 
eous factors. This must have been recognised by all who came 
in contact with him and yet on the outbreak of the Great War, 
he was flung out of office as a result of poliiica! \ indidiveness. 
Vindictiveness that was entirely unjustified and ^vhkii followed 
him even into the realms of Musical Comedy. 

And so throughout the war he was never really allowed to 
pull his weight. 

Nowadays everyone admits that his was a niasier mind, 
that he, was a very great War Secretarv and that he was nearly 
always right. But then, during the Crisis, he ivas deliberately 
cast aside. 

It is rather a black mark against our political systeiTi-— indeed 
against democracy in genera!. It seems incredible tliai so great a 
man should be busy with the reorganisauon of a provincial uni- 
versity, when his opinions would ha\-e been invaluable to the 
War Cabinet. 

After the War, however, ^vhen Haig had hailed him as '‘the 
greatest , Secretary of State for War England has ever .had/'’ and 
when the publication of .relevant documents had utterly cleared 
his name, he again became a great national asset, In an advisory 
capacity, which was his real role— for he teas an indifferent 
politician — he did much for the De.fence Semites and. in 
particular t,he Committee of Imperial Defence. Chapter I’\’ — 
‘‘'The Higher Direction of War’' is' of grea.t interest to Service 
readers in showing how dearly and far-sightedly this man could 
think. 

Later he drifted into politics again, into i\’,l.iich he slioiild 
.never have returned, because his was a mind that shoiikl have 
been, used by the nation irrespective .of the party in power. His 
, reasons for joining the Labour party are ciiriotis in the light of 
to-day. He conceived that they alone were, interested in ediica- 
, tion, which was his creed. .■ Pe.rhaps, .hewvas too great a' man. to, 

. realise that education of ' the ■ masses— wi.th the necessary political 
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twist is iisiialh the aim of any new political party. Had he 
I til ink,, Nazidom would have enlightened him. 

Nothing describes the man better than the inscription on 

his tomb: 

‘'A GREAT SERVANT OF THE 

State 

WHO DEVOTED HIS LIFE 
TO THE ADVANCEMENT AND 
APPLICATION OF KNOWLEDGE. 

Through his work in 

FASHIONING HER ARMY 
HE RENDERED INVALUABLE 

AID TO HIS COUNTRY IN 
HER TIME OF DIREST NEED.” 

As regards the book itself; the last chapter, a careful analysis 
of the great man’s services, is of particular interest. Perhaps the 
biogTapher claiins a little too much, but nevertlieless the argu- 
ments advanced carry conviction. To Service readers, too, the 
letter written by Lord Rawlinson and reproduced on page 177 
is of interest in vieir of present policy. That letter was written 
ill 1934! 

As a whole, the book is of great interest, certain chapters 
of absorbing interest; but it is a pity that the author in his 
anxiety to do Lord Haldane justice should have quoted 
verbatim at such length from his speeches. Rhetoric is apt to be 
tedious reading. 

H. V. S. M. 


“ENGLISH CAPTAIN” 

By Captain Tom Wini’ringham 
{Faber and Faher^ Ltd.: 125. 6d.) 

The Civil War in Spain has produced its fair share of litera- 
ture but there is, a particular interest in “English Captain” since 
it deals with , the International Brigade on the Government .side 
in general, and the British Battalion in particular. 

The story begins in September 1936 with a visit to the 
German Thaelmarin Grupo and at once shows up the difficulty 
of organising and training an army of .civilians ofcdiverse 
nationalities, . arms, a.nd political 'theories. Bnth 
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the author compares with, shrewd judgment and l■lllnlOl!r the 
characteristics o.f t.he various races encoiiotei ed in the ranks of 
the govemin.eiit .forces. The Spaniards 'uhth their foolliardy 
bravado, their dislike of digging in, and, their cruelty, typifyiD.g 
the decay of Spain as a military nation and the iiieiitalily that 
has produced the national sport of bull fighting. Next the 
Germans; stolid, methodical and tidy in their fighting, their poli» 
tical belief, and their trenches and shelters. I'hey alone of the 
foreign contingents took the trouble to learn Spanish to any 
extent. As to the English, the .Battalion presents a cross-section 
of the nation, ranging through u.nive.rsity graduates, officers 
and men of the regular army, to cockneys and jews fro,!:ii the 
East end. The last members of the Brigade to be described are 
the Americans of the Lincoln and Abraham. Battalions. True to 
form, they entered the campaign at a later date than the otfier 
nationalities, and, as in 1917-18, their almost comp.lete lack of 
war experience was balanced bv their adaptability and gift of 
being able to think for themselves in action. 

The author next learns the mechanism of various machine- 
guns and imparts his knowledge to the elements of several 
machine-gun co.mpanies in the Brigade. The speed with which 
these weapons are mastered in spite of the almost com|jleie lack, 
of such . essentials as lubricating oil, practice ammunition and 
belt filling tools is phenomenal. 

The recital of the duties of a Political Com.missar is absorb- 
i.ngly interesting. Though the authorities may have visualised 
political propaganda as his main wo.rk, in fact his role rvas a mix- 
ture of those borne by chaplains, quartermasters and iriedical 
officers in our service, and the value of a live wire in this appoint- 
ment to an overworked co.mmanding officer .must have been 
immense. 

The author co.mmanded the British Battalion, in its first 
action, in February 1937 when General .Franco, having failed to 
capture Madrid, made an aiiti-clock-wise drive to the south of the 
city .in an endeavour to cut the road to Valencia., The descrip- 
,.tion of the Battle of the Jarama and the doings of the English 
gives several lessons in minor tactics. Above all, it proves con- 
clusively the necessity for' leadership and tactical .knowledge on 
the part of officers. 
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Alter being twice wounded, the- author became, an instructor 
at an officers’ schcjoi and gives sa.mpies of the lectures he delivered 
at this estab.iishiiient. Some of the theories, which he apparent.iy 
learnt in Spain fo.r the first time although three years in France 
in the Great War, are eiementary and below the standard of the 
re-St of the book, though probably of interest to the lay reader. 
General Fra,iiccfs tanks and aircraft do not appear to have been 
altogether successful against experienced troops, and it is obvious 
that their tactical handling was not of a high order. The 
superiority of the niilitia-inen. in street fighting is well brought 
out, and can be summed up as due to the lack of trained leaders 
required for nirne open warfare combined with the individualism 
and bravery of the amateur fighting for his principles. 

Tlie l)ook is well illustrated with sketches and photographs, 
and, tliough, the reader may oppose the politics of the author and 
those whose doings are -described, only the most bigoted will fail 
to ba\’e his admiration aroused. 

W. D. A. L. 


AD?^fIN,ISTRATI\T ASP.ECT OF OPERATIONS, STAFF 
DUTIES A.ND TRAINING 
By Lifx't.-Colonel J. G. Elliott 
(Si f ion Praed & Co., I Ad.: 4 shillings) 

This .moderately priced work gives a vivid picture of the 
relations between a coni.mander and his staff and between the 
staff and' the se.rvices. It is written in a simple and attractive 
style and is not burdened with technical detail. It is thus essen- 
tially a counterpart of the manuals, dealing with the practical 
efforts .required to implement their principles. The effect of the 
Iiiiman factor on administrative problems is treated with a 
balanced outlook wfiich provides a basis for constructive progress. 
Suggestions are given for future development and reorganisation 
which are based. 011 solid foundations and which are particularly 
worthy o£ consideration by all those concerned in solving these 
problems. 

The book should be of particular use to both staff college 
graduates and candidates; and by' leading to a mutual apprecia'* 
tion of their respective tasks it should serve as a contribution to 
better co-operation between the various branches of the staff, the 
services and those t.liey serve. 


L. A. L. 
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BEHIND THE LINES 
By Colonel W. N. Nkjholsox, c.m.c., d.s.o. 

{Jonathan Cape. los. ikl.) 

This book deals with military adiiiiiiistratioii duriri;:^ the 
Great War and is written in the form of personal reniiiuscciiLes. 
It shoidd be read by every staff officer. 

The aulhor served on the admiiiislrritiu: staff diroiii^hoiU ihe 
war: first with the 51st (Highhirid) Division of flic lerriioriai 
Force when that formation was billetteci in Ikxlford wheie flicre 
was much muddle, neglect of administration and incliM ipliiic 
about which he is refreshingly frank. Later Cfiionel \idio!s(m 
joined the headquarters of the New Army 17th Di^isifm its Fi'ance 
whence he went to Corps Headquarters and theme to General 
Headquarters which he found 'not really human.’ 

The two main lessons of the book are: hr.st thai administra- 
tive staff work in war cannot be ie:nrit from the routine of 
service on the staff in peace, and secondly (that liarth plat it ude) 
that co-operation between the general and adiiiinisfrat i\e staffs 
is essential. Some of the practical lessons die ;.id 1 11. ini stra- 

tive staff- had to learn after die outbreak of \sar mav appear’ 
elementary to-day. But we sliould not l:>e c om|,)larent ; in the 
next war the problems will be ciiH'erent, and ofdy stuch' and 
thought can remedy the lack of practical experience ol>!ainable 
in peace. The book is full of examples from which the author 
call extract the moral that the work of the general staff must 

, . f 

depend on that of the admini.strative staff:, in particular that of 
*‘Q.” One wonders once again at Lord Esher’s divisiofi of the 
staff into two separate branches, one freed from all considerations 
outside those of leading and training troops and one doomed to 
spend the greater part of its peace time activities on details quite 
unconnected with war. This book will perhaps draw atteritioti 
to another much-needed army reform. 

It is not to be imagined that because of its numerous lessons 
the book is in any way pedantic or dull It is mitten in a some- 
wffiat breezy style, full of anecdotes and of the human factor 
which the author found lacking at Genera! Headquarters. For 
/that reason it should appeal to a wider public than those to 
whom it Is recommended for instmetion. 


|. S. H. 
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PRESIDENT’S REPORT FOE THE YEAR 1038 

1 . FINANCE 

The Auditors report is satisfaclorv. It draws attennoii to the 
increase of expeiiditiire under the headings of “Lectures" and 
“Essay Prize and Medals" which is in accordance ivith the police’ 
laid down by the Executive Comoiittee, and to a decrease in 
income under the head “Members and Subscriptions" wliich is 
probably largely a result of the present unsettled roriclitions. The 
accounts show a satisfactor}'’ year's workings the excess of income 
over expenditure being Rs. 5,278-0-7 which tmnixirc^s witJi 
Rs. 6,324-13“:! in 1937. The financial position of llie InNlitution 
is sound. The balance on capital account tiow stands at 
Rs, .1,17,8:12-0-0. During the year investments io ilu! wiiue of 
Rs. 1,700-0-0 matured and Rs. 5,574*6-0 was iinesled in per 
cent. Loan 1.947-50 (Rs. 4,252-8-0) and Post Office ("ash ( an'iif'ii ates 
(Rs. i,32i-:i4-o) bringing the total, investments at cost (or accruer! 
value ill the case of Post Office Cash Certificates) to Rs. 7, ,5 2 6-0-0. 
Cash and other balances amount to Rs. 5,630-0-0. 

2. MEMBERSHIP 

During th,e year 2 life, and 86 Ordinary Members irere en- 
rolled. Againsi this 127 Ordinarv Members died f)r resigned and 
25 Members were struck off for no.n-pavment of subscripikni leav- 
ing a net reduction of 63. Under the new rules a fmilier 37 Inive 
been struck off tin's year and it is possible tha.t otlier irierribers :iTiay 
similarly have to be struck off. There is an iiiiforriniafe tendenev 
for officers to cancel their banker’s orders or leave tlie country and 
cease paying subscriptions without formally resigning. 

On 31st December 1938 membership was: 


Life Members ... 390 

Honorary Member 1, 

Ordinary Members ... 1,465 

Total ... 1,836 


The number of regimental messes, dubs, libraries, etc.,, sub- 
scribing to the Journal was 194— an increase of 10 diiring.tlie year. 

It may interest members that in 1925, when the total mem- 
hership was 1,510 and the number of subscribers to the Journal 

134., the President regarded if as doubtful whether a further in- 
crease in membership could be expected. Efforts to increase 
membership are being continued. 

3.. , LIBRARY 

, The library continues to be well kept up. A total of Rs. 974 
was spent on books.: Including ■presentations, 149 'voluiiies were 
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added to the library during the year. Approximately y8o volumes 
were borrowed, 

4. JOURNAL 

The increased rates of premia payable continued to attract 
a good quality of articles and the standard of the Journal was 
maintained. More contributions on naval, military and air 
force matters of up-to-date interest are, however, required. 

5. LECTURES 

Diiririg the year the following lectures were delivered at 
Siiiiia and were well attended. His Excellency the Viceroy 
honoiirecl the Institution with his presence at the lecture on 
*‘Tiie Sino- Japanese Struggle’': — 

1 . “Experiences in Shanghai in 1937” Major H. McL. 

Morrison., m.c. 

2. “The Italo-Abyssinian Campaign, 1935-36,” by Lt.-CoL 

A, C. Arnold, c.b.e., m.c. 

3. “The Sino-Japanese Struggle,” by Major J. E. 

Nicolls, M.c. 
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\ EDITORIAL 

[■ 

I It liave been appropriate to begin these notes with a 

I ijiiotation from ihe editorial of October 1914: but that issue of 

I I lie journal opened ivitli a brief diary of events, an example which 

it is too early to follow a.t the time of writing. Here, instead, are 
some words tvritten, by George Borrotv some eighty-five years ago 
wiiich 'Were copied out by tlie sender in August 1914 and are as 
I apposite mm as then: 

I “'O England! long., long may it be ere the sun of thy glory 

( sink beneath the wave of darkness! l"l\ough gloom and 

! portentous cloud.s are now gathering rapidly around thee, 

still, still may it please the Almighty to disperse the'ni, 

; and to gxant thee a futurity longer in duration and 

/ still brighter in renown than thy past! Or, if thy doom 

I be at hand, may that doom be a noble one, and ■worthy 

■ of her ivlio has’ been styled the Old Queen of the waters ! 

I May thou sink, if thou dost sink, amidst blood and 

flame, ivith a mighty noise, causing more than one 
nation to participate in thy downfall! Of all fates, may 
it please the Lord to preserve thee from a disgraceful 
and a slow decay; becoming, ere extinct, a scorn and a 
' mockery for those .self-same foes who now, though they 

envy and abhor thee, still fear -thee, nay even against 
their will, honour and respect thee. Remove from thee, 
•the, false prophets, who have seen vanity and divined 
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lies; who have daubed ihy wall with mortar,, 

that it may fall; who see visions of peace where tfiere is 
no peace; who have streiigtliened the iiaiids of the 
wicked, and made the heart of the righteous sad. Oli„, 
do this, and fear not the result, for either 4ml\ ili\ tiid 
be a majestic and an enviable one: or God shall 
perpetuate thy reign upon the waters, tliou Old ()uccii!’* 
Thoughts such as these must have been in the minds of most 
of us, though expressed in tones both less exalted and k*ss gloomy. 
Members of the ‘'services’' are no more inciiiied than ain ntiicrs 
to welcome war; but tlie relaxation of suspense, and liie feeliiig 
that war is less intolerable than peace under the onh conditions 
on which wc could temporarily have enjoyed it, have liroiight a 
certain relief. Whatever reverses and disappoinimems we max 
suffer — and it would be absurd not to expect botli — there can be 
no doubt about the final outcome. The stajiiig power and 
material resources of France and of the British Empire are iiii- 
measurably greater than those of Germany,. They :ire far more 
developed and are likely to be more scientilicaily applied from 
the outset tlia.n was the case in the last war; but as in the last: 
war, their effect will prove increasing and cumulative. 

The Germans, on tiie other hand, have been existing under 
conditions approximating to those of war for some two years. 
They begin the struggle with a fully developed machinery which 
they clearly intend to use completely ruthlessly. Conquests may 
temporarily add to their resources, but otherwise their reserves 
must mil down and their means of repleiiishmeiit be restricted. 
Ir seems amazing that rulers such as Flitler who have given 
evidence of a certain hard, ruthless sense should believe that the 
democracies can be overwhelmed in a liglitiiing rvar. One is 
driven to suspect that their actions are those of despairing and 
desperate men. 

= 5 ^ , # # # 

More will be known, perhaps, by the time these lines appear 

Propaganaa print of the effect of the propaganda leaflets 

which have been dropped on Germany, , In , the 
last war our , propaganda service developed s,lowiy and only 
showed its full effect towards the end. Then, as now, it was based 
,on. truth. The method £ollow’'ecl two main . phases* first, by pro- 
viding the enemy with true and easily verified .facts, .a favourable 
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basis was laid for tlie acceptance of the second phase when the 
extent to which the common people had been betrayed and 
deceived by their rulers was made plain. At the outbreak of the 
last war, in Germany as in other countries, internal differences 
were forgotten, the oppositions voted war credits and nations 
became united. Propaganda made slow headway at first, and 
only trutlifiil propaganda could prevail. Perhaps as a result of 
these experiences, there has been a tendency while discussing the 
setting up of the iiucleus of the present Ministry of Information 
to lay undue stress on the necessity for propaganda to be truthful. 
When originally coined, the word described the proselytising 
activities of the Jesuits. In the period following the last wmr it 
began to acquire , a faintly sinister implication. Now^ once more 
it is assumed that propaganda must necessarily be truthful. This 
is far frorn the case. A perusal of both tlie advertisement and 
news columns of the a\’erage daily paper affords ample evidence 
of the poiver of a propaganda w^hich is based on what is not 
strictly truthfiii or wdiat is in many cases deliberate falsehood. 

In no country is the power of lying propaganda more 
evident than in Germany. There it has been amply proved that 
by shutting out the truth from the greater majority that majority 
can be made to believe one fantastic brand of nonsense one month 
and c|i;!ite a different brand the next. The German State has for 
some time been cemented by lies. As the truth breaks through 
the reaction mull be all the greater. But it will not break through 
easily or find ready ears. So m-e are wise to begin to put truth 
before the German people early. Our quarrel is not mdtli them 
so much as with their rulers. With utterly faithless and utterly 
unscrupulous persons such as Hitler and his companions, there 
can be no pe.a.ce. 

# # 'X- 

In our last issue it was suggested that Indias share in 
bearing the burden of Imperial Defence coiiH 
” ^ not be measured by the lack of any spect.acular 

rise in her defence budget. Proof of 'the justice of this was soon 
given when early in August reinforcements from India arrived in 
Egypt and Singapore. Admittedly, as His Excellency the 
Conimaiiderdn-Chief pointed out in his broadca.st speech on the 
Chatiieki '.Report, the , security of these gatmvays .to the Indian 
Ocean is vital to India herself; ■ but they are at least equally vital 
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to the Eaiipire as a whole, and the pronipines'. and miiu( h liiit;ss 
witli which these precautionary moves were carried mu ,^a\e an 
instance of India's preparedness. 

The possibilities for India at the present iiioiiieiil are niji- 
.siderable. No one in the British Empire cotild fail to fie t!eep!\ 
touched by the spontaneous offers of service whi<h have come 
from the humblest communities as 'well as from luleis and primes 
Tliese will, not be forgotten. In the .ineaMliine leaders a! naiiom 
.aiist opinion in Congress and in the Muslim Leagut' aie laced 
with a difficult but inomentoiis decision. Tliey have proclaimed 
hostility to the British rule, yet by persisting in this lioslllit}' at 
the present time they will render direti assistance lo aggi'cvsiom 
imperialism and fascism wdiich they haie ei|ualiy tondeiiiiietl, 
and they w'ill also be acting in opposiikai to uhai itas been 
clearly expressed as the wish of \'ery large sections of public 
opinion. At the moment the Provincial Ccwernmenw appear 
fully prepared to co-operate and to fulfd, rlieir functions. The 
manifesto issued at Wiirdha on September i.|lli aider ihv lengUn. 
iiieetiiig of the Congress Wirrking Coinmiitee ]>Hstpoues a dca i 
sion. It seems certain that if C<.)ngress deci(,ied to c)|,}pos€ the 
conduct of the war, it w^ould risk loss of innueiice and stand to 
gain little; but if it decided to suspend ojiposiiion for the uuie 
being, advantage woiiicl not be taken of its £i)rbearance; and 
if co-operation wxme decided upon, the British Covermneni woidd 
be unlikely to remain iinresponsi^-e. A lead is called for. “I he 
Viceroy’s address to the joint session of the legislamrc in Simla 
created a favourable situation. The sus}-)eiisi<)n of lederatitiin 
.tliougii only a suspension, was welcomed in aitiiosi ail quarters. It 
is to be hoped that those responsible for India’^ poliutal future 
wdll rise to the occasion. 

The readiness with wdiicli rulers and com, muni lies ,ha\c 
offered .their services leaves no doubt that India has at her coin- 
,mand ample resources of the finest man-power. Tlie problems <■>£ 
finding commanders and equipment have to be o^'crcome. India's 
industry is already able to meet many of the .needs of the fighting 
forces and is on the verge of large-scale development. The expan- 
sion necessary to provide for, defence, and to meet the demands 
of the Empire and its allies round the Indian Ocean may w'ell 
.have to be' very considerable. This stimulus may turn India into 
an industrial ; as well as, an agricultural nation T«id.: have a pro- 
foiind effect, upon her px'osperity. 
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As regards officers, the material is undoubtedly available. 


The Inslian- 
isation Com- 
mittee 


The registration of European British subjects 
will help to discover it, and so should the efforts 


of tiie committee on the Iiidianisation of the officer ranks of the 


Iiidiaii Army whose terms of reference include . . to recoin- 


iiieiid such alteration in the system of recmitiiierit to the Indian 
Military Academy as may be expected to lead to an improvement 
in the number of suitable candidates.’* 


llie committee concluded its second session in July after 
lieariiig a great deal of evidence, and on the s^nd left on a tour 
which included Karachi, Bombay, Poona, Bangalore, Mysore,. 
Secunderabad, Hyderabad, and Nowgong during which .educa- 
tional establishments and Indianising units were visited. The' 
committee reassembled in Simla on the 14th of August, but the- 
pressure of business on its official members led to the adjourn- 
ment of the session. It is hoped, ho^vever, that the committee- 
trill. be able to complete its important work during the autumn. 


His .Majesty’s Government have now announced their accept- 
TlieCliailiey aiice of the main recommendations of the Ghat- 
Committee Conniiittee. Tlie importance of this deci- 

sion. lias naturally been overshadowed by the outbreak of war and 
it was iiiifortunate, though unavoidable, that pressure of business^ 
preve.!ited the announcement at an earlier date of the extremely 
gener(ni> treatment of this country by the Imperial government. 

It seems only logical that India should be at least jointly 
resjjonsililc for that part of her defence which must be conducted 
from outside her coasts. In the past her resources have only per- 
.mitted lier to cater for her immediate local defence relying 011 
rciid'orcement by Imperial troops a.nd on the protection afforded': 
by the Xavy and by the garrisons of the entrances to t,he Indian 
Ocean, Conditions on the frontiers of India have cha.nged and 
poieniiai threats to her coast increased. India can now distribute- 
.her resources di:fEerently and has already done so. This is iiot:' 
really, so startlingly new as it might appear.. We still rely on the 
British navy, on overseas, garrisons of the British Army, and on 
the might of the British Empire in the background. 

. The gi.ft of money and the generous terms of the loan which 
completes, the sums needed to " modernise ' the Army in India are- 
therefore in no way one side of a business deal. Whether India. 


n 
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received, assistance or not %ve should obvious! \ li4i\e to dispose, out 
available forces to the best advantage. Tlicie is now a piospcct 
"Of increasing' their efficiency by giving' our iiiaii-pouci tlic ’wc^apoiis 
and equipment which it deserves. This has been becoming in- 
creasingly essential and it Is hard to see how a countr} i\liicli is 
.not rich could have continued to maintain forces of any wilue or 
avoided being almost completely dependent on outside help with- 
ciit this timely and generous assistance. 

^ 

A total of four essays were received for the Cio'id !\ledal to 
The GoW presented by the Institution ilus year. The 

Medal Essay judges have decided that none of ihein !s deserv- 
ing of the medal though monetary awards have been made, llie 
subject-matter unfortunately makes it inadvisa].)le io publish any 
■of them. The number of essays submitted is not, we must hope, an, 
'indication of the degree of interest taken by meniliers of the Insti- 
tution and the defence forces in. India generally in c|iiestio!:is of 
the day concerning defence matters. If it ivere so, the outlook 
’Would be poor; but in fact, contributions on other siil,.)jects prove 
that this is ii'Ot the case. The subject set for next \"ear\s essay is 
■one on which it is hoped that people will have opinions to which 
they trill be prepared to give expression. 

Apart from the Gold Medal Essay, the pages of the journal 
‘Offer to readers an opportunity of expressing their views on other 
■questions. The paper is in no sense an official one, l)iit it is 
ibelieved that some members are chary of expressing opinions 
•which they feel may not be acceptable to those in authority. It 
■ is true that under the regulations articles by serving officers have 
in some cases to be submitted for official approval to publication. 
This approval is rarely withheld though it may sometimes be 
necessary to make , slight alterations to avoid making certain 
matters public or to protect tender susceptibilities. II an author 
is apprehensive that a lively article may incur the ivratli of the 
authorities and secure him a black mark for life, lie can test the' 
-reactions of the powers by asking us to ..submit Iiis work under 
;a, nom de plume. We will undertake to keep iiis real name as 
secret as he wishes. Finally, w.hile on the subject: there has been 
an absence, for a long time. of articles from our Iii.di.an members. 
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The situation indicated above can be pleaded as an excuse. 

^ ^ . for making this something of a ''Waziristan 

Tlie F,roiitier , . 

IN limber in. publishing two articles on frontier 

policy. One presents the problem and its development, the other 
.o.ffers some immediate suggestions with which not all readers will 
.agree. The only final solution of the problem is clearly disariiia- 
iiieiit, pacification, and improvement of the economic situation 
.of the tribes. Unfortunately disarmament is not practicable in 
.existing circuiiistances. For disarmament we must have pacifica- 
tion and for piacificatioii it seems we must have disarmament. To 
.spend money in endeavouring to improve the conditions of those 
iviio make the biggest nuisance of themselves seems hardly fair; 
and the example of the world as a whole has not been such as 
.to lead the tribesmen to abandon the practice of investing their 
available resources in armaments. 

It is probable tliat a final solution of this problem has now 
been still furtlier postponed. One thing which can be resolved 
is to avoid wasti.ng opportunities as we have done in the past. 

si- 

As for the i,mraediate situation: there is a deterioration to be 
recorded. Early in July Ipi moved to Kharre within the Durand 
line and siuiniioiied his principal supporters. He was also visited by 
syiTipaiJii.scrs bringing money and supplies, many from the Bannu 
..district. He is reported to have ordered increased guerilla activity 
on tile road beti\*een Bannu and Razmak: if so, his orders have 
been obeyecL During July and August the activities of hostile 
gangs liave continiied both in North and' South Waziristan and 
I lie iisiiai boiiib planting and .cutting of telegraph wires has been 
indulged in. A .number of successful actions against these gangs 
have taken j>lace and Ipi's efforts to rouse the tribes as a whole 
have met witli no success so farv During August, air proscription 
•droi'e I'uiu into Afghanistan whence he has since returned with 
■the irite,iition .of opening hostilities on a large scale. 

Conditions i.o. the Bannu. district appeared to i.mprove slightly 
at, the beg,inni.ng of July, .But that this was merely due to, .the 
absence of the leading bad characters on visits to Ipi, was proved 
by the marked deterioration which set in in August. Early in the 
month one Musk-i-Alam, a notorious outlaw, wms shot during a 
Tiiid on a village. Brutal reprisals followed and a number of inch 
<icnts siunvcd diat the sympathy of many of the inhabitants of the 



district are with the raiders from outside. Fear of such reprisals 
is enough to prevent any co-operation rvith the goverrirmau from 
those who might prefer to be loyal. Subsequently a Brilisli 
officer was murdered while motoring from Dera Ismail Khan to 
Bannu and the prospects of bringing the criminals to justice seem 
slight. Measures to restore the situation are now being taken, 
but in the circuinstances it may be some time before autheiritv 
can be fully respected, confidence restored, and a return to noriiial' 
conditions brought about, 

# # # 

Volume II of the Annual Report of llie Pulilir I'feaJih. 

Tlie Health of Commissioner for u'lyj show^ a eorisideraf)le 
the Army ia ^ , . . , 'h , . , . .. , 

Indm reduction m hospital admissioii^ rioih or l>riii.sh 

and Indian troops compared with, the previous vcar. TTie figure- 

of admissions have been dropping steadily: but ilu.v arr si ill. 

about double those in the United Ki.ngdoni. lliis Ik due 

to cliiiiatk conditions and partly to the more priiidlivf* uu:ihuds 

of conservancy and sanitation generai,Iy which prevail in this 

country and wiiich only time, rnonev arul ediuaiioii cin impruu-. 

particularly in cantonments near densch' popuhiic'd areas ouisfi.h' 

military control. Untiring anti-malarial work aiu! new imiliuds 

of treatment have reduced malaria incidence to pptj pt‘r 

the lowest yet recorded. This was in spite of ihe ‘Whi/irisfan 

Operations wliidi were carried out in the hm. weai.lier and in 

areas notorious for malarial endemicity. Tiiese operafituis "were 

the first on the frontier in which -casuakies were evacualecl bv air: 

eight British officers, sg British other ranks and Ilf Indian oilier' 

.ranks were evacuated by this means to Rawalpindi. 

^ Some 55,500 recruits were examined: *55.7:* pet* ccfiu were 
■.rejected. The commonest cause of 'rejectioii ams frachonKi. It is- 
mot .known .lio'w the examination of recruits in India compares 
with that of the Militia 'in Great .Britain, about which there has 
■been, so much argument by those ■ interested in coiideiniiing ur 
■extolling the social system; but it is believed to be sirictcr. fi 
.compares satisfacto.rily with past fi.gures for the British Regular 
Arm'y. 

A very good sign for the future is the int reasc in I he nuiu- 
bers and popularity of child welfare centres. Money is provided by 
grants from funds under the control of Aniiv Headfiuarlers, by 
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she Red Cross and by the subscriptions of all ranks of units. Medi- 
cal personnel git'e their time free. That the general health of 
lire next generation will be improved is certain; equally impor- 
tant are the immediate effect of the welfare centres on the general 
condition.s in cantonments and lines and their educative effect in 
inculcating knowledge and dispelling prejudice. Arrangements 
are being made to collect further information about the work of 
these centres which should increase the value to be obtained from 
them in future years. 

Tile medical service may well be proud of their achievements 
in improving tiie general health of the army. India as a whole 
ou'es them a debt. 

# ^ # 

It appears at the time of going to press that the United 
The United States of America intends to ignore the difficul- 

ties attendant on revision of her neutrality laws 
after the oiitbreak of war. The controversies over the Neutrality 
Act which preceded the war were unfortunately influenced to 
a certain extent by internal politics. In Congress, both the 
Republican and the Conservative elements in the Democratic 
party were anxious to weaken Mr. Roosevelt’s position in view of 
the presidential election which is now approaching; and in the 
4Senate, the vote in the foreign relations committee which declared 
postponement of consideration of the bill until January was 
swayed by two Senators against whom the President has displayed 
hostility. This does not alter the fact that Americans are deter- 
mined to keep out of the war if they can, though some of them 
may have suspected at the time that domestic affairs were prevent- 
ing tlieiii from choosing the best way. Ever since the present law 
was passed as a temporary measure in 1936 doubts as to its sound- 
ness have been expressed. It imposes an embargo on the sale to 
belligererits of arms, munitions, and implements of .war. Such 
...sales .have ahvays been recognised by international law as moral 
and. as compatible with neutrality. Their embargo, as has already 
been proved in the case of Abyssinia and Spain, directly favours 
the aggressor wdio attacks a weaker nation. An embargo of this 
.sort is also illogical, since it does not prohibit the supply of other 
materials essential for tlm nrn«^»rnfiAn aF wot- ^ 
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legitimate supply of arms is less likely to involve America in wai- 
than the entry of American ships into war areas which the law 
does not forbid. 

These aspects of the case were pointed out by Mi\ Cordell 
.Hull when urging revision of the law so as to remove the eiiibargo 
on the sale of munitions and to substitute provisions to restrict 
the movement of American citizens and ships, and to laisure that 
goods of any sort destined for belligerents should cliange owner- 
ship before leaving the country. The Congress, houxu’er, defeated 
the administration and rejected its proposals. Instead, it carried 
by a very narrow majority an amendment lifting the embargo 
from the sale of ‘‘implements of war/’ a term which has been 
held to include aeroplanes and their components but lo exclude 
motor transport and medical supplies. It was this amendment 
which the Senate decided not to consider until next January. 
The original Neutrality Act thus remains in force and' 
Mr. Roosevelt proclaimed its application. 

He himself made it plain that he considered the ameridment 
of the Act might conceivably have deterred the aggressor and 
prevented war. A large section of public opinion in tlie United 
States agreed with him and the Nezu York Tiines criticised tliC" 
Senate’s action as an “invitation to war.” This is almost certainly 
an exaggeration. Hitler was evidently convinced that any bluff 
wmuld succeed, and it is doubtful if an amendment to the Act 
would have deterred him at all. 

It now seems likely that the Senate will agree to revision of 
the Act on the lines recommended by the President. These' 
alterations will tend to favour the democracies by giving them 
access to America’s industry ' and thus .adding considerably to our 
war potential. Our Navy can be relied upon to deny that access 
to enemy vessels. What is, in the long run, of even greater value 
to the democracies is the moral support of the greater part of the 
American Continent. No iaw^ can dictate to the American people 
which, way their sympathies .shall lie. We can count on the 
majority ;of these sympathies being with us, and this is, as much as.- 
we have any right to hope for. 
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THE ECONOMIC AND FINANCIAL ASPECTS OF 
DEFENCE AND REARMAMENT 

A Lecture delivered to the members of the Institution 
on the ^oth July 1939. 

By Dr. T. E. Gregory, d.sc. 

Lieutenant-General Sir Bertrujid Moherley^ k.g.i.e., c.b., d.s.o,, 
introduced the lecturer. 

Ladies and gentlemen, — ^I am going to divide up my subject 
into three distinct parts simply for the purposes of convenience. 
I am not one of those people who believe that it is possible to say 
of any subject that it is true in theory and wrong in practice. 
But I do think that there is very considerable advantage in dis- 
tiiigiiishiiig the bare bones of the subject' from the very difficult de- 
tail with tvhich it is clothed at any particular moment of time. And, 
therefore, I am going to begin by asking what are the theoretical 
issues involved in a policy of rearmament of the magnitude that 
we are witnessing at the present time. 

And, first of all, let me deal with the economic aspects and 
pass on from them to the financial aspects. I am going to be 
quite general in my remarks to begin with and then I am going, 
to deal with the grave situation which presents itself to the United 
Kingdom and to other countries in this particular year of grace. 
What from the economic point of view does rearmament involve? 
It involves the application of such resources as the country posses- 
ses in a certain direction. That is to say, it involves sucking into 
the military machine directly or indirectly a great mass of raw 
material and plant and machinery and at the same time a great 
mass of man-power. That sounds exceedingly simple. The 
point is— to use technical language — that rearmament must 
inevitably for the greater part rely upon current resources and 
current man-power. In other words, it assumes behind the milh' 
tary inaduxie an economy in order to turn out from time to time 
the . raw. material and the plant and the equip.ment that the 
milita,ry machine desires. I emphasise this point because it has 
.from tlie^ .financial point of view extremely important consequen- 
ces. But it also has from, the economic point of view extremely 
important consequences. Rearmament involves dipping, a huge 
bucket into a stream of things and the first and fundamental 
question, which economists ask themselves is as to whether this 
withdrawal of raw materials and plant and human labour leaves 



the situation as it was before or whether it does not. In any com- 
imiiiity and in any country in which at the iiiornent at wliicli 
xeariiianient begins the entire stock of productive plant, the entire 
body of efficient workmen are already being em ployed re- 
armament involves, . and must necessarily involve, a diminution 
•of wliat is available for other consumption unless — and iliis 
is an important point — unless you can increase the total 
depth of the stream. In other words, rearmament has ct 
different effect upon the standard of life of the popula- 
tion according as to whether or not at the rnonient that 
rearmament is intensified there is available a margin of iincrii- 
ployed resources, and it makes also a great deal of difference to 
the standard of life whether or not when rearmament begins tlie 
^ize of the national productive machine can be increased. That is 
the theoretical issue. If, when rearmament begins, there are no 
■stocks or raw materials left unused, if there is no plant' or maclii- 
nery left unemployed, if there are no reserves of human skill and 
liuman energy available, then the more intensive the rearmament 
campaign becomes the greater is the drain on the potential 
resources of the community and the lower therefore the standard 
of life niiist fall, given a certain volume of rearinament. Well, 
with the possible exception of Germany, at the present time tiiere 
is probably no community which does not start tlie in ten si lied 
rearmament of 1939-40 without a certain margin of unemployed 
reserves, and, I shall presently show that from the practical 
point of view, it is the extent of this margin ^rhich is the crux of 
the whole problem from the standpoint of public opinion. But even 
if the whole available reserve were already being employed, it is 
5till possible from the economic point of view to pursue a policy 
of rearmament and yet leave the standard of life what it was before 
rearmament began, given certain assumptions. And I want to ex- 
plain how this can happen. It can happen through the possibiiity 
of increasing the stream of productive resources, at an.y rate for the 
moment. And how can that be done? In the first place, it is 
possible to utilise existing machinery — -and under maciiinery I 
include skilled labour and unskilled labour as well as physical, 
plant— more efficiently than it was previously' e.mployed, and in 
' this' particular connection I want to eniph.asise how enormously 
important the element of human psychology is. The studies of the 

■ ‘Welfare' Department of the Home Office during the last war 
.-showed perfectly .conclusively - that output varied not only with 
the, technical condition of each, plant, but also with the state of 

■ health {including mental .health) ,of the workers. And this kind of 
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|;sy(:hologicai response to a situation, wliicli is greatest in war 
lime, may exercise a' very considerable influence even in die 
shadow ivar period in which we are living at the present time. All 
>orts of vexatious little restrictions and practices which may 
interfere with output on the part of human beings are for the 
.lime being tacitly dropped. All sorts of trade union practices 
which' are designedly introduced in order to restrict output may 
be removed by tacit or explicit consent. In other words, that 
riiiich-iised phrase ‘'‘producing up to capacity’’ is one of those 
Statistical figments of which the press is very fond, which in. prac- 
tice means that nobody can really knotv how much you can get 
(,>iit of the existing economic machine until you tri^; and the 
jisycliologicai response may mean that you can get a great deal 
more than is tliougiit at first sight. 

In the second place, it is possible to increase the current out- 
put of munitions of war by reducing the extent to idiich humanity 
makes provision for tlie more remote future. A large part of the 
resources of any population consist of things which do not wear 
.out immediately lint the uses of which are spread out over a very 
considerable period of time — if I may use a technical phrase, what 
■ecoiioiiiists call “durable consumers’ goods.” They include any- 
thing from a gramophone to a motor car, from an overcoat to a 
house. Now, it is possible to increase the immediate output of 
munitions by using part of the labour whidi would have been 
used in peace time for the production of durable consumers’ goods 
for the production of munitions. Instead of the building trade 
building houses they can build munition plants, and instead of 
skilled engineers building motor cars they can build aeroplanes. 
Ill that sense, part, but only part, of the cost of rearmament is 
thrown on to the future. Because if you have a motor car, and if 
the life of a motor ca,r is three years, you can only consume i / gbtli 
part of the motor car in the next month and consequently by 
reducing the production of consumers’ durable goods now and 
increasing the production of munitions you are in fact, if you like, 
•drawing a chec|iie on the future. By making less provision for 
.the future and more for the present you can in fact increase the 
.aggregate output of munitions rvithout necessarily reducing the 
■standard of life at this particular moment of time. 

' A third tvay in which you can increase the margin of resources 
.available for the production of munitions of war — and please 
understand that by munitions of- war I do not merely mean rifles 
and shells but everything that the military force requires— is by 
•deteriorating the inheritance of the past.' Each generation enters 
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IS It that everywhere in Europe instead of the length of the work 
ing day being reduced the length of the working day ' 
being substantially increased? And the answer is that the 
only general reason for this change is the pressure of the M' ’ 
t] ies of ar. W' e are, in fact, in addition to all the other methods 
of adding a cubit to our stature, beginning to draw, before the 
wai has even broken out, upon the health and strength of the 
population. 

Well, those are the methods by which an economy can expand 
the phy sical apparatus necessary for the production of munitions 
of war. But these things do not and cannot arrange themselves. 
Quite apart from the ways in which the thing can be done, there 
is the enormous question facing civilisation, namely, how it is 
going to be done, and from the economic point of view, therefore,, 
there is a third general question, that is, the question of the kind 
of organisation which is necessary in order that the production' 
of munitoiis of war can be increased. And here one comes up 
against one of the critical points of the whole movement. Broadly 
speaking, there are two possible solutions to the question of orga- 
nisation. Let me explain what the problem of organisation is. 
It is the question of supplying the right things at the right time- 
in the right place and to the right people. Considering the 
immense volume of requirements at the present time, this problem 
of organisation is obviously a very- acute one. How can it be 
solved.-' Well, broadly speaking, there are two solutions and I 
shall not indicate at this stage which of the trvo solutions I prefer. 
Hie first solution is the cla.ssical liberal solution of leaving it to 
the price mechanism. If Government wants Rolls Royce engines- 
for aeroplanes, then raise the price of Rolls Royce engines to a 
point at which it becomes impossible even for the richest million- 
aire to buy more than one a year. If it is a question of accumu- 
lating a stock of tinned food, then raise the price of tinned salmon 
to such a point that the ordinary man can no longer afford to- 
bu\’. The higher price will increase the supply of tinned salmom 
on the one hand, and will reduce the consumption on the other. 
And, therefore, there has ahvays been among liberal economists 
of a certain school the view that the problem of organisation has. 
been enormously overdone. All you have got to do is to let prices 
go up and up and then people can whistle for their Rolls Royce 
cars and for their tinned salmon. They won’t get them because 
the Government htiving always more money than the capitalists 
and customers can ahvays outbid them. Well, I have not the time 
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■democracies of that kind of policy is. It leads, inter alia, ro 
enormous amount of recrimination and it takes die form of ner. 
fectly unjustifiable attacks on the manufacturers of various thin«s 
selling their things at the highest possible prices, and rh4r 
oeing denounced as profiteers. 
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M is involved in producing munitions, has to be rendered 
nou becdu.e it cannot be rendered at any other time. So from 
the financial point of vieu-, it is utterly impossible by any known 
aeuce to throw the imandal cost of rearmament upon any gene- 
ration excepting the generation which rearms. An enormous 
t^ount of coniusion has been created by the popular delusion 
uiat >ou can throiv the cost of rearmament, or throw the cost of 

cfT’ r v" "leans of financial sleight 

oi hand. Aow. I say, speaking with such authority as an econo- 

>nist can command-^ivhich is not very much-that this is an abso- 

"i-ien. 01 of a war on to any other generation except the 

generation that undergoes the experience. It is quite true that 
n luu- ivere to break out next week and London were bombed te 
pteces. the future ol: our children would be very different from 
V. int u ivoakl liave been il I.ondon had not been bombed. Not- 
v=in^tanding. i( ,s people now living who would experience the 
full n<>]>acr of the bombing of London and not the children who 
ate going lo be born in tirentv or thirty vears’ time. Similarly 
from the iinancial point of view, you do not throw the cost of 
rearmament on the future generation merely by borrowino- the 
money instead of taxing the present generation, 'het me make it 
quite clear that by no known method can you really throw on to- 
a lutuie generation the real cost of rearmament. Why? Because 
rearmament has to take place wore and because the people who 
are turning out the armaments have to be paid note and conse- 
quently the real cost of all tliese things is what we sacrifice, in 
other ivords. idiat ive would hate got in return for spending 
money it we had not had to rearm, and that is a cost which can- 
oni ■ be borne by tlie generation which is actually turning the 
munitions oul. If ihere is anv sceptic among my liearers I'hope 
;o jiuixue ihis .subject witli him later on. It is quite true, let me 
re|x-at,, tJiat in, consequence of reannament the po.sition of our 
diiMren and our children’s children will be different from what 
would have been if we had not rearmed, but that is quite a 
different thing from saving that the real cost of rearmament, 
ivheiher vou are tliinking of it in human sweat and blood or in 
ierins nf financial sacrifice, can be thrown upon any generation- 
except (he generalion winch is going through the experience. 
Ill at is iiiv fundamental point. 

Xow. ivhat is finance? I have already said it is a very simple 
thing. The only problem which the Ministry of Finance has to- 
face is the problem of raising in terms of money the sums required 
In i)ay for file things ivhich it buys: and the immediate general 
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•question is; Wliat are the methods open to a Finance hlember? 
Now^ one has got to distinguish between the position of a single 
•country and the position of the world as a whole. There is one 
.resource which is available to a single country which Is not avail- 
able to the totality of countries, and, therefore, the wider the area 
•over which rearmament expands the less this ultimate residual 
weapon becomes of value to any one of the countries wliicii arc 
rearming. I want to .make quite clear what I mean, A single 
•country has got four possible ineihods of fiiiandiig a -war. First !y, 
it can tax its subjects. Secondly, it can borrow from ils siibjetis. 
Thirdly, it can indulge in a variety of monetary iiianipulations 
generally referred to by the generic term of iiiflaiioii. It tun 
inflate. And all countries taken together can do all tiuwe three 
tilings. If the whole world rearms, each cuiiiilry can tax its own 
subjects. If the whole world rearms, each country can borrow’ 
from its subjects. If the wdiole world reaiins, each couiiiry can 
proceed directly or indirectly to increase ihe size of the nioiiciary 
stream and, therefore, buy more for ilie irioiiieat without any irn 
.terference on the part of: any other country. But since the uni- 
verse is only a globe circulating In space, the fourili reined v is 
only open to a ^t^v but not to all countries. The fourth, method 
•of financing consists of borrowdng in a foreign country or selling 
part of the national property to a foreign country. For instance, 
the Treasury ariiioLiiiccd yesterday morning, I believe, that it 
proposes to take a register of the dollar securities envned b}’ ilie 
English Investment Trusts— the first step obviously to what in die 
last war wxis called the mobilisation of the internaiioiiai iiwesi- 
ments of the country— the idea being that, if we are puslied to it, 
we control, or rather the Govcrnnieiit controls, the entire stock 
^of dollar investments held in the United Kingdom and sells ihem 
to the United States or some other country. And, alrernativciv, 
provided the neutrality legislation does not stand in the icay, we 
can, in fact, add to the stream of things which wc add to the pool 
of ariiiament resources by bonwiiig in the United Slates and 
using the dollar proceeds of the loan to buy additional equip- 
ment in the United States or in any other country, such as Canada, 
in w^hicii the dollar is more sought after than the pound. In other 
wwds, a single country can borrow from its subjects and al)rf)ad, 
•or can tax its subjects or can confiscate the property of its subjects, 
or can confiscate the property of its subjects by monetary inflation, 
which is nothing else except reducing* the value of the money. 
But the world, as a whole^ has not reached that height of civilisa* 
ition where it can sell dollar securities to the stellar universe, 'flie 
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"World, as a ivliole, can only tax or borrow or inflate. Now, the 
..theoretical question is: Which of these various devices ought you 
to use? Upon that particular subject there is no finality. There 
never will be. And, therefore, instead of trying to explain my 
own pei'scrial opinion about these matters, I want to turn to the 
.seco.iid pait of my lecture, when this issue as between borrowing 
or taxing or inflating will become of great importance, and to 
.ask i.'Vli..at aie the* iii..iiiiediateiy practical aspects of rearmament? 
Well, here I ha\-e one or two things to say. 

liistK, the intensification of rearmament began, at anv rate 
as tar as the Britis.h Empire is concerned, at a very fortunate 
.riionieiit. It began at a inoinent when, owing to the turn of the 
coiiiiiiei civil tide, business and production and employment were 
at a rciali\’ely love ebb. 

Ill 1937 business began to recede and, though the depth of 
the sul:)sequen,t fall cannot be compared with that of the great 
..depression, it was sufficient to evoke a considerable degree of "fore- 
boding as to the future. The announcement of accelerated re- 
ariiia.me.nt was acco.n.i.panied by an almost vertical upward move- 
ment in tile index of business activity in the first two quarters of 

We have wiped out as a consequence of rearmament practi- 
cally the entire period of depression of 1937 of 1938. 

Notv let me explain why I think from the long-run point of 
view this is a disaster. From the short-run point of view 
we Iia\’e bee.ii saved from probably a prolongation of the 
deprevdon by tlie expenditure of very large sums by the British 
Go\x*rnmeiit. But from the long-run point of view the associa- 
tion of recovery with rearmament is surely one of the most sinister 
things that has occurred, from the economic point of view, in the 
history of civilisation. It has taught people to associate an in- 
crease in their weekly wages, an increase in the level of prices, 
a decline in. the voluine of imemployment, with a form of activity 
which when you look at it from the long-run point of view, is 
about as iisefiil as taking the entire population now engaged in 
iiiaking munitions and asking them to dig holes in the ground 
and then fill them up again. For the first time in modern 
history, the great bulk of the common people, the great 
bulk of the wage-earners has been led to ' associate an 
improvement in their economic conditions with an increase in 
the production of weapons of destruction. I cannot help thinking 
that from the economic point of view and from the long-run point 
of view, this is a disaster. From the short-run point of view it has 
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been a Godsend. Not only because it lias led to an immediate 
increase in the volume of employ me iit, but because it lias takeri 
place at a time when the conjiuictore of world e\'ents has been 
such as to prevent the emergence of a whole series of pheiioiiiena, 
ivhich w'ould have been extremely unpleasant from ihe staiidpoiiit 
of Government under I'ery man}* different heads. Xoboch' --('cr- 
tainiy no economist— could, l>efore the thing had actually hap- 
pened, have believed that the United Kingdom couhl spend, nr 
propose to spend, in the course of twelve iiionih.s sometliiiig like 
£730,000,000 on rearmament without profoundly affecting the level 
of prices and, therefore, the standard of life of the great bulk of 
the population. £700,000,000 is .something like a fifth to a sixth 
of the national income. The Government is spending, in oilier 
words, at the rate of £2,000,000 a day over and abo^'C wliar it 
^vould have spent in the absence of a tear- threat. That is bound 
— or every economist ^voukl have thoiigiit that siicii a rate of 
expenditure Avas bound— to aggian-ate ratlier than diminish soeial 
discontent. 

In the last tweh'c months the acceleration of rearmanieni: 
expenditure both in the United Kingdom arid in other couniric'* 
has been very gi"eat. Nevertheless, the prices of commodities have 
barely changed. The main explanation is that, whilst we have 
increased expenditure on rearmament in Great Britain, there has 
been a renew'ed depression in the United States and additional 
expenditure in England has in part at any rate been compensated 
b} diminished expenditure in America. So far the going has been 
extiaoidinarily good. Everybody lias experienced the good side 
of rearmament without having as yet experienced tlie fiad. But 
^vhat are the bad sides? 

file bad sides are tivo in nu 111 her— quite apart from tiie 
psychologically bad side, of which I liave alreadv spoken. The 
fust is this: If there is no war, but if this sliadow ivar continues 
on its present scale, there will come a time tvhcu the amount of 
iniestnient by Government in muni lions oi war becomes so great 
that there is no margin available of imemployed rau' materials, of 
unemployed machinery and of unemployed human beings, when, 
in other words, you have all the external phenomena of what ive 
call a “boom’’ but ivhen, in fact, the choice is between a decline 
m rearmament expenditure and output, or a reduction in the 
standard of life. And. at the present rate of acceleration, tint 
point may not be so very far off. Let me cite to you the unemploy- 
ment fi,gures. _ Registered unemployment among the males of 
Great Britain and Northern IrelaiKi iir^J^^^ this year was 
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about a million-and-a-half. In May (and the figures have fallen 
.since) unemployment was down to a million. Now there has been 
going on in the British press a very vigorous controversy between 
two ex-colleagues of mine as to when we shall get to the stage 
when we shall be suffering in Great Britain from an acute short- 
age of man-potvCT, and the whole thing turns upon one very 
simple point. What does this million or so-called million of un- 
employed persons consist of? At any particular moment of time, 
it is calculated that there are half a million people out of employ- 
ment in Gieat Britain because they are changing their job or 
changing the place where they are living, and these are the people 
who are unemployed for a very short time. That reduces the so- 
called unemployed army b\' fifty' per cent, straightaw'ay. The 
question is, what do the other half million stand for? Well, it 
is argued that it is the old men W'ho are concentrated in the old 
expoit iiiduslries like cotton and who are simply dying with the 
industry, whilst another group consists of young men who rose 
to maturity in the depression of i909_3i. Nobody knows hotv 
large these armies are, but supposing the assumption that they' are 
100,000 each then your army of half a million so-called unemployed 
reduces at once to a real army of 300,000 people. And as w'e have 
reduced the unemployed by half a million in four months at this 
stage of the rate of acceleration of rearmament, it will not be 
very long before we wdll have no unemployment at all. At any 
rate, that is w'hat some economists of high reputation infer. 
Therefore, instead of thinking in terms that have become familiar 
to us for the last few years, i.e., in terms of the past economy with 
large iincmp!o\ed reserves available, we have now got to start 
thinking in terms of real scarcity economics: in terms of national 
effort tshidi involves more man-power and more woman-power 
than is araihdile. But for the moment all these problems are 
being forgotten, because of the immense acceleration of our ex- 
penditure and the immense repercussions which this expenditure 
is having upon the national unemployment figures. Therefore, 
I say W'e have got to face the fact that w'e are approaching a point 
tvhen the problems of organisation will be much more acute than 
they have ever been before in the history of the last few years. 
That is tlie second point to w'hich I wanted to draw your atten- 
tion. The first was the psychological danger of associating pros 
parity with rearmament, and the second danger is that of extend- 
ing into the new era the kind of mentality which is appropriate 
to an era which is already disappearing. And the last and, in. 
some W'a%'s, the most serious consequence, from the economic noint 
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oi view, of this vast rearmament expenditure is simply the fright- 
ful distortion of the economic apparatus which it is bringing with 
it.' It is a commonplace of thought among economists of every 
school that every boom in the past has been characterised by an 
exaggerated investment of resources in one particular direction. 
For instance, the 1958-39 boom was associated with a friglitfui 
malinvestment in such things as pliotomatoiis and artificial silk 
factories and other things of that kind. We are now engaged in 
turning an increasing and ever increasing proportion of the plant 
and equipment and human beings of the nation into one direc- 
tion and one direction only. And every economist is asking him- 
self what on earth are we going to do if this Tearmameiit process 
suddenly or gradually comes to an end? Society is faced with very 
great difficulties of organisation at the present time, but those 
problems of organisation are nothing, believe me, as compared to 
the problem of organisation which will mise when you start demob- 
ilising the armament workers of the world: because the arma- 
ment workers of the world are becoming day after day and week 
after week a gi'eater and greater proportion of the total population 
of the world, and they are becoming a greater proportion because 
the expenditure on these things is becoming a greater proportion 
of the national income of the wmrld. 

Well, those are the practical economic sides of rearmament. 
And now I come to the practical financial sides, and here the 
ordinary man’s question is this: Where are you going to get the 
money from? To that question certain eminent colleagues of 
mine have propounded a delightfully simple answer, namely this: 
Rearmament is bound to pay for itself. The one thing that 
nobody need worry about at all is where the money is corning 
from. Now some of you may be familiar with the terminology 
of the newer economics. What I am going to explain now is the 
so-called ^‘theory of the multiplier.” The argument is this. Sup- 
posing the British Government spends £100 on rearm anient and 
employs a single additional workman in the process. That man 
gets £100 which he did not get before. Consequently he is in 
a position to spend that £100. Supposing he spends the lot. Then 
he will employ another set of people whose Incomes will also nom 
be £100 and as they have got more money in their pockets the\* 
can go and indulge in horse-racing or greyhound-racing or the 
pictures, and, therefore, the second set of people will in their turn 
also spend £100 so that ultimately the expenditure of £100 on 
rearmament by Government results, so long as people are willing 
to spend the money they get— and they are only too willing 
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spend it in the national income expanding by a multiple of the* 
additional expenditure incurred by the Government. In other 
words, £100 spent on inimitions may actually grow according to- 
tiie size of the roiiitiplier and the only dispute between Mr. Keynes- 
and some of his colleagues is how much the multiplier is? So 
long* as the people spend, the additional income must always be 
larger than the additional expenditure by the Government, so- 
tiiat, if the multiplier is an expenditure of £100 by the Govern- 
ment leads to an increase in the national income of £500. If the 
multiplier is 1.0, the spending of £100 by Government means that 
the national income increases by £1,000. And, therefore, the 
fashionable answer to the question “Where are you going to get 
the money froin?^^ is perfectly simple. The fashionable answ^er is: 

1 he more you cast your bread upon the waters, the more shall be 
retiirned to you. Only go and spend a thousand million pounds 
on rearmarnent, then, provided the multiplier is sufficiently high, 
you cannot iiclp finding the money. Therefore, you can alwavs 
borrow or tax as much as you like, I do not know whether - 1 have 
made the point clear. The point is that the modern school of 
eepnomists argues that w^e have all been breaking our heads on a 
problem w'hich is as simple as failing off a log. If you ask wdiere 
the money is coming from, they say: All you have to do in order 
to get the money is to spend more, because the more you spend 
and the liigher the multiple, the more you get back. Now, I think 
all of us ought, as citizens, to inquire into wffiat is true and what 
is untrue in this particular argument. I wmn't go into any con- 
tro%'ersies. I merely want to point to the limitations of the doc- 
trine. I believe that writhin the limits of the argument it is per- 
fectly true. It is quite true that, if the Government employs one 
additional munition tvorker and he goes and employs more people 
wiio run off to picture palaces and what not, then the additional 
pound spent by Government will add more to the national income- 
in the long run than £i:.' It is based upon the assumption, 
which I w^oiih investigate in detail, that Government expenditure 
of this kind is purely additive. That you can add this expenditure 
to , existing expenditure ‘ without having to subtract it anywhere 
else. But that is not always ^true. For instance, in the United 
States, ill the last five years, the Government of the United States, 
has been proceeding precisely on the ’assumption that this doctrine 
is universally true, but it was forgotten that all spending of a lot; 
of money in one direction does deter a* lot of- people in other direc- 
tions, so that the total repercussions have ■ not- been as favourable 
Its was thought. But the really important point' irom our stand- 
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point is that the mere fact that when a Government spends £100 
'the ultimate effect upon the national income is going to be more 
than the addition of £100 will have thrown no light upon ivhat is 
the practical problem from the standpoint of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, namely,, if the national income is going up and if I 
have got to pay for more munitions, how am I going to get the 
money? The income may be there. It may be increasing. But am I 
going to get my fraction of the additional national income by 
taxing or by inflation or by loan? The practical problem for. Sir 
John Simon is not whether or not the total national, income is go- 
ing up. It is quite true it is going up. Very rapidly. The practical 
•question for Sir John Simon is: If the national income in 1939-40 
is going to be £4,000,000,000, instead of £3,000,000,000, am I going 
to get the additional thousand million that I want by taxing or by 
bon'owing or by increasing the monetary stream? And all these 
fashionable doctrines intended to reassure the public about how 
wonderful an age it is in which we are living throw no light what- 
ever upon what is the fundamental point from the standpoint of 
any' ministry of finance. How^ are we solving the problem in 
Great Britain? The answ^er is that the weight of unofiicial — and 
to some extent of official — opinion is being thrown on the side of 
increasing borrowing as against taxation. And I ivant to say quite 
frankly that here is one of the real conflicts — although a veiled 
and concealed conflict — ^between what it is right to do, and w’hat 
the public thinks ought to be done. The decision to borroiv 
rather than to tax is based primarily to my mind upon the good 
old American maxim, “Don’t rock the boat.” Don’t upset the 
public. ' Therefore, as- the public is liable to be upset if the in- 
come-tax is ^ raised by another shilling, don’t raise the income-tax. 
Borrow' the money from the public or from the banks, and if you 
have to borrow, borrow from the banks rather than- from the pub- 
lic because the longer you put off either additional taxation or 
additional borrowing from the 'public,' the longer will they wel- 
come the rearmament which is going on. Now-, having been 
brought up to some extent in the austere ' school of the British 



Treasury, I think this doctrine is a fatal doctrine. If it is true that 
we are -shortly going to be faced wdth'a'real shortage of equipment, 
human man-power and raw’- materials, wdiat w^e ought to do is to 
deprive the public:''of' their ability to compete with t!ie Government 
at the earliest possible opportunity. I'have tried to'-explain howyo-ti 
can do 'this 'through 'rationing- and' through totalitarian methods, 
and that you can also do it through a rise in prices. But there is 
a third, and the sim,plest ' wmy of doing ■ .it, ''which'' -''is'' .to 
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deprive the public of the money which; they might other- 
wise put in competition with Government by means of 
higher taxation. For, if 


gentleman whose income rises 


rom, saj, £1,000 a year to £1,500 as a consequence 
rearmament expenditure, has to hand over the entire £500 
which he has just made, in the shape of supertax, he cannot 
aff jrd to buy his wife a new motor car. That, of course, is a very 
legiettable fact. But, nevertheless, this is the ultimate effect of 
the tax system that the plant required for the motor cars can be 
turned to the manulacture of aeroplanes and therefore the simplest 
way of depriving the public of the possibility of competition with 
Government—whii h, from the economic point of view, is the same 
thing as saying (hat the best way of achieving the desirable utilisa- 
tion ol economic resources — at the present time is to tax and tax 
and tax. But you may take it, I am afraid, that this austere doc- 
trine IS not going to be followed either in the United Kingdom 
or anywhere else. But it has, nevertheless, you will agree with me, 
profound practical consequences. 

So far I have talked about certain theoretical and practical 
aspects of rearmament. I want to finish by asking: What does 
it all boil dow'n to in terms of statistics? I would like to give you 
some answ'ers. In i 935 ' 3 ^» taking the British fiscal year as a basis, 
the aggregate national expenditure upon Defence was 
£137,000000. The estimated expenditure at the begining of this 
fiscal year, i 939 ” 4 ®> upon Defence in the United Kingdom 
W'as supposed to be £655,000,000. Now, last Friday, Sir John 
Simon, in moving the third reading of the Finance Bill,, 
announced that in the forthcoming financial year, 1939-40, expen- 
diture upon national Defence rvould be in the neighbourhood of 
£735,000,000. That is something like one half the total expendi- 
ture of the United Kingdom on any kind of governmental activity. 
Now, if you ask what proportion of the total national income are 
countries like England and France and Germany spending upon 
rearmament at the present time, of course the answer is not very 
simple— first of all because we have no accurate statistics of na- 
tional income and secondly because national defence and rearma- 
ment expenditure are not self-explanatory terms since the 
definition of defence varies in different countries. Nevertheless, 
the other day the International Chamber of Commerce held its- 
biennial meeting in Copenhagen, and a very distinguished French 
industrialist tried to answer the question of the proportion of 
national income which the nations are spending on rearmament 
as compared with rvhat they did in the old 
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per cent, of the German national expenditure was upon the. armed 
forces of the State and Germany was already in 1913 a pretty heavi- 
ly armed power — zt least we thought so in those days. At the 
present time, the expenditure is probably between twenty and 
thirty per cent, of the German national income. France in 191 « 
-spent live-and-a-half per cent, of the national income on defence. 
In 1939 she will probably spend twenty per cent. In Italy in igiq 
;some three per cent, of the national income was devoted to expen- 
■diture upon armed forces. In this year the estimate is somewhere 
between twenty-five and thirty per cent., and tlie prol>abiIit\' is 
that if we are really going to spend £750,000,000 or so on national 
defence in this year, since our national income is likely to be bet- 
ween £4,000,000,000 and j£4, 500, 000,000, we are also going to spend 
something between twenty and sixteen per cent, on national de- 
fence. Taking the whole of Europe and the whole world into 
account, because you must remember that the Dominions are also 
accelerating the rate of expenditure, so is die United States—-! t 
is probably unsafe to say that anythiiig less than one-lifdi of the 
total income of the more advanced areas of the w’orld is being 
devoted at the present time to the purposes of contingent warfare. 
Well, of course, when you get to figures like £750,000,000 it means 
nothing whatever to the average man, any more than seven 
thousand shillings mean anything to a child of three. I have, 
therefore, tried to compare this figure with some figures that iiiay 
be more familiar to you and then one gets to some rather startling 
results. For instance, on March the 31st, 1914, the last pre-war 
fiscal year, the total national debt of the United Kingdom includ- 
ing unfunded debt and the capital value of annuities was 
£694,000,000. That is to say the total accuiimlatioii of debt 
less repayments through sinking fund tlirougiiout the nineteeiith 
-century was less than one year’s expenditure on reariiiameiit at the 
present time. I cannot vouch for the complete accuracy of my 
historical recollection but I think the national debt after the battle 
of Waterloo stood at £680,000,000. The cost of the Boer War 
was, I think in terms of debt, £300,000,000, roughly about half of 
what we propose to spend in the year , 1939T0 a single 

military year’s rearmament.' B.iit if you compare ' this ' figure of 
£750,000,000 with some other figures you realise what an eiiormous 
drain upon human welfare these figures represent. The total ex- 
penditure in every part of the United Kingdom upon University 
education in the year of grace 1936-37 was £6,500,000. The 
■expenditure of local authorities in England and Wales (including 
national subventions) for all forms of education in the same year 
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£96,000.000: that is to say. considerably less than one-seventh 
of the total expenditure on rearmament. If you want to know 
the expenditure upon general hospitals, it was in the vear iq 96-«7 
p.000.000; that is to say, you could increase the expenditure upon 
hospitals in Great Britain by a hundredfold and yet not be within 

£150.000,000 of what we are going to spend in the course of this 
year upon rearmament. 

And if you take Indian figures, the comparisons become 
:dniost gTotesqiie. This figure of £750,000,000 or so upon rearma- 
ments IS ecpial to seven times the annual expenditure of both the 
Provinces and the Central Government. It is £100,000,000 
greater than the total capital at charge of the entire Indian 
railway system. And when I compare it, of course, with other 
lidds in India, the comparison becomes still more grotesque. 

■\Vcll, ladies and gentlemen, (hat is why an economist speak- 
ing of reanmnuent is aware of the fact that he is a member of a 
lunatic a,s%iuni. 


DISCUSSION 

General Sir Bertrand Moberly: Would anybody like to ask 
Dr. Gregory any questions? 

Mr. PuckJe: I should like to ask where the original £100 
comes from. 

Dr. Gregory : Oh, that original £100 can come in several 
ivays. You can borrow it from the banking system. There are 
various complexities which I won’t go into but the simplest way 
of accounting for the first £100 is this: The banking system always 
keeps a cash reserve. If the banking system reduces its cash re- 
serves by £100 and hands it over to the Government, the wheels 
can start turning. There are other alternatives but I take the 
simplest, 

JIk lyuius (Lsked: W hy should the reduction of unemploy- 
ment be regarded with apprehension? 

Dr. Gregory: IVeli, ,my answer to that is quite simple. I am 
sorry I gave a wrong impression. I do not regard the reduction of 
iiiieinploy merit as in itself a bad thing, but I do say two things 
about it. First!}', it ^vould f^e infinitely better if the reduction of 
unemployment would come in consequence of expansion in some 
direction other tlian rearmament. Secondly, is it the case that 
the day wiien u’e lune a really serious problem of rearmament is 
remote? After all, w'e have been brought up to think in the last 
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away. That way of thinking is out of date and it is just as well 
to face the fact that the economics of scarcity of human labour 
are very different from the economics of unemployment. That is^ 
all I meant. 

Lieutenant-General Sir Bertrand Moberly: Ladies and gentle- 
men, I think we must thank Dr. Gregory for a most extraordinarily 
interesting lecture, wLich certainly will give us a great deal to 
think about and I only hope that we won’t feel really so pessimis- 
tic as possibly he might have led us to feel this evening. IVlien 
we think it over, rearmament is a terrible problem when it all 
comes suddenly and the answer to future generations must be to 
keep the level steady and not to disarm and rearm by fits and 
starts as vre seem to have been doing since the last war. I b.ope 
you will all join in thanking Dr. Gregorc' very much. 




151' ii.. i.. JtlOWARD, D.S.O., M.V.O., M.C. 

It was with tlie liveliest interest I read Brigadier HowelFs 
iiiiporiaiii article,, “Tlic Form of Appreciation and Orders,” which 
appeared hi your July issue; this paper is concerned with Brigadier- 
Howell’s remarks on the Appreciation 'aspect of the article only,, 
a .subject, arntjug others, on which no one is more competent tO' 
vn'iie, and on wliidi Ids views, if I may say so, are worthy of the 
greatest respect. 1 he Appreciation is the foundation, the walls,, 
the -^vindows, tvhich go to produce the completed edifice of the 
plan~~~-whi(h, in turn, is the culmination of all our teaching and 
training in leadcrsiiip— and as such its importance is paramount... 
In its j>resent. form it was originally evolved as a “guide” to the- 
men I a! process of arriving at a reasoned, logical, and, consequently, 
sound decision in any given set of circumstances; indeed, it was. 
claimed that no one who observed the rules could fail to reach 
the best conclusion in the shortest time. In due course, in accord- 
ance wiiii ilie best traditions of the British military mentality, the' 
guide ivas reduced to the usual basis of a precise drill operated 
“by iiuiiibers.” Fhe greatest problem facing our trainers in these 
extensive days is tlie lubrication of the military engine; and 
aiiytliing timt savours of our besetting sin, mental riaiditv, is ana- 
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encountered. He suggests ways and means by tvhich these difficul- 
ties may be overcome. He advocates the retention of the object 
in its present hey position and no one, I think, will quarrel with 
him here. He suggests the next step in the sequence should be the 
consideration of a general plan, and maintains that this follows 
our natural inclination; he further implies that “factors affecting 
the attainment of the object” occupy an unduly infhiential posi- 
tion in the development of the plan, and should be relegated to 
secondary rank, to be considered only after a general plan has been 
formulated. Although there is naturally a great deal in this con- 
ception, I cannot follow him all the way. It seems to me that 
to formulate even a general plan, without considering factors any- 
one of w-hich may subsequently turn and stab it in tlie back, is to 
tempt providence. I am reminded of the perfectly authentic case 
of the general — now, unfortunately, no longer with us—who handed 
his staff a slip of paper with the remark, “Here is niv plan; all you 
blokes now have to do, is to write the appreciation.’’ The fact 
that our natural inclination is to get down to the business of 
making plans is not, in my vietv, sufficient reason for ignoring or 
minimising what may be vital factors. If, in jjursuance of our 
natural inclinations, we were to pi'oduce a better plan by side- 
tracking or overriding relevant factors, I should agree every time. 
But do we do so? Do we gain anything? Do we not rather lose? 
Do we simplify the process? Do we not rather complicate it fur- 
ther? None-the-less, I agree with Brigadier Howell that all is not 
well with the factors paragraph; and it is in connection w-ith 
this paragraph that confused thinking and loss of sequence most 
frequently occur. In the first place the heading, “factors affecting 
the attainment of the object,” is a misnomer; at this stage, these 
factors do not necessarily afiect the attainment of the object in the 
smallest degree, but they do affect the method of attainment. For 
instance, to quote Brigadier HowelFs example, ^^Xhe ground is 
open and any advance across it will be liable to suffer heavy 
casualties.” Assuming an attack, that particular factor will only 
affect the attainment of the object if it is decided to attack over 
that particular ground; if it is decided not to attack, or to attack 
in another direction, the factor is irrelevant. On the other hand, 
when courses open” come to be considered, this factor assumes 
enormous importance and will probably decide the commander not 
to “attain his object” by attacking over the ground in question. 
This is the correct use of the factor. And this brings me to 
another common cause of confusion; the above quotation, with its 
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clediictioii, really decides a ^'course open/’ and there is often diffi- 
culty in determining at what point ‘‘factors” end and “Courses 
open” fjegiii. The “appreciator” often finds that, by the time he 
readies tiie “coinses open” paragraph, he has already discussed 
"courses open” in the “factor” paragraph, and it seems foolish to 
him to rc]:teat what he has already considered; he feels he must 
have comiiiitied the court-martial offence of putting something 
in the wrong column, and tends to lose his nerve and, with it, his 
train of thought! Can these spanners of confused thinking be 
renK>\'ed from the machinery and smooth running be restored? 
Fortunately, they can, and very simply, by a reversion to the mental 
process of appreciation — as it was originally intended to be im- 
plemented; by the relegation of the “factors” paragraph to its cor- 
rect perspective and function. To elucidate: When the apprecia- 
tion was introduced in its existing form, the “factors” paragraph 
was intended to comprise a summary of prominent points which, 
it was important, should not be overlooked, and which, it was 
essential, the “appreciaior” should keep in the forefront of his 
mind; the object was to tabulate all available facts and informa- 
tion, in readily accessible form, for ready reference — a normal, 
practical and indispensable form of aide-memoire in the con- 
sideration of any problem whatsoever. So far so good; presently, 
hotvever, someone evolved the high-sounding axiom that no factor 
was of value unless a deduction could be drawn from it, that this 
tvas the test of a good factor, and that in future the process should 
be completed and the deduction drawn and recorded. 

This displays a complete misunderstanding of the mental pro- 
cess and of the function of the factor; it is the seat of all the 
trouble— the appreciator finds it difficult to understand to wffiat 
purpose he shoiiid draw a deduction at this stage; indeed, he very 
often finds difficulty in drawing a deduction at all, and the result 
is mental confusion. The axiom is true as far as it goes, but it is 
only a half-truth, and ignores what is the crux of the whole ques- 
tion, /.c., no deduction is of any value except in its relation to a 
Icntative or concrete course of action; it is the subconscious realisa- 
tion of this fact which is responsible for the mental confusion as 
betw'ecn “factor” an<I “courses open” paragraphs, c.g.. Brigadier 
Fiowell in the example above, 'which I have borrowed from him, 
has had to i?urodiice a tentative course of action into his “factor” 
to enable him to draw a deduction — -he could not have drawn one 
otherwise— yet we have not yet even begun to think of courses of 
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As I see it, the “factors” paragraph is intended to comprise 
a summary of known facts in categories such as enemy forces, our 
own forces, country, time, space, etc., and any other important 
point which requires to be emphasised; deductions obviously do 
not come into the picture at this stage; tire heading should be 
changed to read “Notes” or “Important Points” or “Relevant Fac- 
tors ^probably the last would be the most suitable as relevance 
is sometimes overlooked, and a reminder tvould not be out of place. 

The “Courses Open” is the discussion paragrapli; here “fac- 
tors aie applied and it is at this stage that deductions are natural- 
ly evolved:^ e.g., to quote once more Brigadier Howell’s example, 
the “factor” would be “The gi-ound is open;” in the “Courses 
Open paragraph the ground would be considered in its relation 
to an attack over it, and the deduction would be that “any advance 
across it will be liable to sulfer heavy casualties.” The appredator 
may here throw out this course, or he may go on to consider it 
further and to draw deductions from other relevant factors, and 
will then be in a position to discuss the pros and cons, and decide 
whether this attack is feasible, desirable, etc.; eventtiallv, if it is 
still “in Ae hunt,” he will weigh it in the balance with other 

courses” and will then make a selection, having covered all the 
ground. 

This seems to me a simple, straightforward and intelligible 
process; it strikes me as natural and quite clear; it is practical and 
y to handle; there need be no complications or mental confu- 

alOIl. 

^ Of appre- 

ciation, if It IS applied as it was originally conceived. 

We have a good thing here; do not let us weaken the 
machinery by tinkering. 
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NORTH-WEST FRONTIER POLICIES 
By Major W. E. Maxwell 

lecture delivered to members of the Institution at Simla 
on the i%th July 1939.] 

T. Ii€ Liciitcuant-G-cncral Sir Rog’cr Wilson, k.c.b., 

n.s.o,, M.C., introducing the lecturer, said: 

« When any one is rash enough to lecture on the North West 
Frontier, the pestion is always asked: “What does he know about 
it ISjO doubt it has been asked in the case of our lecturer to-day. 
The answer is that, judging by results, nobody can possibly know 
less about it than the experts who have been responsible for the 
frontier during the last few decades. 

With that mild attack on the pandits of the Army Air Force and 
Political Departnient who may be among us to-day, I will leave you 
in the very capable hands of Major Maxwell. ’’ 

Lecture 

In the first place, I must stress as emphatically as I can that 
this lecture is eiitii’ely personal. It is for me a very dangerous 
experiment to run the risk of exposing any knowledge I have 
about a subject so profound and complex as the North-West Fron- 
tier and iieaveri alone knows if — ^when I finish this paper— you 
wdll put me down as a fool, an enthusiast, an amateur, a profes- 
sional — or any combination of these terms which may arise in your 
minds. 

I would like to admit that I am a fool to tread a path which 
has fooled so many angels before me; I confess I am an enthusiast 
— as we all are who have lived in India for some years and tried 
to understand this particular problem. As for being- an amateur 
on tlie siibiect, I would quote an ofiicial document addressed by 
the Chn ernment of India to the administration responsible for the 
North-West Froiitier Province: *Tt' appears to the Government of 
India that the time has arrived when it becomes of extreme im- 
portance that an effort be made to bring under our control, and, 
if possible, to organise for purposes of defence against external 
aggression the great belt of independent tribal territory which lies 
along our iiortli-westerii frontier and which hitherto has been 
allowed to remain a formidable barrier against ourselves.” 

Tliese are tlie encouraging, heartening isrords that all servants 
of Government love to hear. All of us want our statesmen on the 
■wireless or in newspapers to declare a positive programme of 
progress: and you may be quite certain that when the Government 
• of India declared this invigorating policy a prayer of thankfulness 
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weot up to heaven from all soldiers and civilians engaged on the 
far side of the river Indus just as enthusiastically as our hopes and 
prayers are. swayed to-day by any decisiveness shown by our 
statesmen In larger defence measures. 

That it was declared in this official language fifty-two long" 
years ago i.n 1887, when the Punjab Government was officially in 
charge of all administration north of Delhi shows-— when judged 
by the progress made — that I am, not so amateurish after all. I 
see now that this argument has drive.E .me logically to the impu- 
tation that the Government of India is an amateur one: I will 
ame.nd this word and say '^immature/' because from my slight 
acquaintance with Simla and De!,hi for the last nine years, and 
having seeii the extraordinary changes w'hicli occur every year in 
all the great official posts I cannot see how the Central Govern- 
ment can ever achieve maturity. 

As for being a professional on the subject I there lay mvself 
open to personal abuse and criticism. The little knowledge I 
have is dangerous because it is so personal. All I know is a little 
of Quetta at the end of the war; later Chamati where I had a 
chance of meeting the Achakzais and Political officers almost a,s- 
a, mediator when they both were at each others' t!iroa£,s over two 
annas, and where, incidentally, my wife and I foiiiKi that the 
only place to ride on decent going was about a mile over the 
border. That is all my Baluchistan experience. In the summer 
of I served at Saidgi in the 'Fochi with no great distinction 
but certainly wdth an increasing amount of knowledge and 
iiite,rest. .It wm a desperately boring experience for young oliice,rS'- 
despite the long days on road protection duty,. Once the prison 
doors were slammed at six o'clock each evening on the fort our 
interests were confined to writing letters, talking, drinking or 
studying for the Staff College. It was so dull that three of us, 
one .night— and I. tell you this story in the strictest confidence a$. 
faot,l.i my colleagues now occupy big places—stole three sl'ieep^ 
from a neighbouring convoy of mutton going up the road. It 
sounds a silly story— but there are probably only two people— 
both ■ Australians in this audience who have ever .fielded a live,.. 
fuli grown sheep standing in the middle of an apron of barbed 
wire at midnight wdth armed sentries prowling through the flock. 

I had darkened my face with “Kiwi." As mv first slicep knocked 
me. over .and my -.pants were tom to ribbons, I thanked Go<i that 
sheep, like the Navy .and all good soldiers, were dumb when 
frightened. I .tell the story only to. .sfunv liow desperately !)oring , 
these camps become for' - young officers. 
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That was my first earned medal, dated 19^3. 

Ill 1929 and 1930 I was again in Waziristan, in Razani anct 
the reoccnpied Waiia, and found the country pacified to an extent 
which made all the supporters of the Forward Policy lie hack and 
purr mrlth satisfaction. I remember motoring from Wana to Dera 
Ismrdi Khan and having lunch by myself in the Shahur Tangi... 
At the time I was working for some wretched examination so I 
climbed a hill, spread a map and tried to envisage one of the 
most stirring battles in our Frontier history and the scene, just, 
two yea,rs ago, of one of its greatest tragedies. 

A few years later I visited Kabul where there was a splendid 
lvliiiiste.i whose opinion of the governments in London, 
and in Simla had to heard to be believed. Naturally I sat 
at his feet and imbibed knowledge. He had a very great Impe- 
lial outlook on the vital importance of a friendly Afghanistan,. 
aad lie reiterated this aspect of international policy so often and so 
logically that I became bored and thought he was making a fuss- 
about nothing. Last year at home during the September crisis, 
when a world war seemed inevitable and I was wondering what 
t,lie .leactions in India would be, one of the feiv bits of silver 
lining I could see was that British-Afghanistan friendship and 
mutual respect iviiidi have grown up and growm strong on the 
foundations laid after .1919. 

it is therefore with this slight knowledge as my personal, 
background that I am now going to offer some eggs to my grand- 
fathers among you to suck. 

# # # # 

The Intern a'oonai. Aspect 

Those of us iviio are careless, ignorant or uninterested in the 
frontier can always shut our eyes and put our fingers in our ear- 
holes— to prevent sight or sound of this unfashionable subject.. 
Kipling and Wi,nstoii Churchill managed to give it glamour- 
appeal forty years ago to a British public who at that period re- 
quired the romantic, advcTitiirous stimulus which is now supplied 
by the cinema, 

Kipling focussed British attention on a part of the Empire 
which had been neglected and unsung; Mr. Churchill, by break- 
i.ng certain rules and regulations which have made his character 
suspect ever since, attracted, through excellent journalism, the 
attention of thinking people. Both Kipling and Churchill are 
Imperialists in the best sense of that maligned word. No matter 
wfuit we latter-day ideologists— what a word! — ^may think of 
Britisli imperialism in the past, no matter how our consciences- 
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are apt to be pricked by the queer practices, the rough and ready 
justice meted out to our early colonies and dominions, no 
matter how we deprecate our economic excesses o£ the last five 
hundred years over the seven seas of the world— %ve are all heirs 
to that system, and we have all been brought up to improve that 
system and fortify it, because we believe it is a good thing. 

Therefore, as regards India, my attitude is slightly diehard. 
While prepared to be friendly towards its inhabitants and my 
iellow subjects I resent being treated as a hostile b)- ii.s poliii- 
cians. This anti-British policy is being pui-.sued and has erown 
to large dimensions even in the last (wcnty years. Iis teJidciicv 
is to increase with the growing comraimal dissension l)ctweeri ilic 
Hindus and Muslims, and tve should guard ourselves against it. 

One of the danger spots of the British Empire is tliis small 
frontier stretching about 1,000 miles from Ohitral to Persia, of 
about 25,000 square miles in area and inhabited by some ihiee 
million Pathans. “The North-West Frontier is not onlv liie 
frontier of India;”— the .Simon Commission re]>ortc(l---'-ii, is an 
international frontier of the first importance from the militarv 
point of view for the whole Empire.” 

The fundamental rea.son for this importance is Islam. 
There are roughly about 300,000,000 Muhammedans in the world 
and all of us heie know' the great unifying force of tlieir austere 
and vital religion. A bad slip, a blunder in diplomacy or a mili- 
tary reverse in the little Tochi valley might have its reverbera- 
tions in Kabul, Teheran, Baghdad, Haifa, Ankai'a, Cairo, and as 
far west as Morocco. With alt these Muslim peoples the British 
Empire has close contact and one of the few' keystones discernible 
to the layman in British foreign policy has been friendship with 
the Muslims of the world. It has been a friendship alwavs worth 
having and w'orking for. During the last war when cultural rela- 
tionships between w'orld Muslims were not so close as thev have 
since become, roughly half the w'orld population was pro-ally 
and the remainder either neutral— like Persia— or pro-Gcrmtiii. 
It needs very little reflection or imagination for us to understand 
clearly how important and indeed how vital for our preservation 
is this question of friendship with Islam. 

In the event of a general war we will always have this run- 
ning sore of the North-W^est Frontier to remain a source of 
annoyance— perhaps of deadly infection— if we go on accx'piing 

its condition, as chronic and incurable. 

Before leaving the international aspect of the sul)ic‘ct it 
might be convenient now to refer to Afghanistan— as this couniry 
is as much involved in the frontier’s pacification as we are 
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1 believe 1 It! a correct in saying that it was Napoleon who 
lu'st niade the hruisii take a serious interest in the defence of 
India and to realise tnat friendship with our neighbours, Persia 
and Aighauistan, was part of that defence. After Marengo in 
ideu, Napoleon and his ally, the Tsar of Russia, examined a 
sciieine lov (he joint invasion of Hindustan. This particular 
scheme n as dropped when the Tsar died the following year, but 
until i8oy energetic diplomatic and military French missions were 
busy in Persia and the Indian Ocean stirring up trouble for the 
.British. 

Napoleon broke ins word to the Persians in the Treaty of 
'I’ilsil ill iSuy anri french influence subsided considerably, creat- 
ing a favourable atmosphere for the Vicero}', Lord Minto, to 
coiidtide .1 iirni ireais with Afghanistan and Ranjeet Singh, the 
great .Sikii ruler of the Western Punjab. Thus was the “buffer” 
stiiie dt*fciicc policy first initiated.. 

Looking back one hundred and thirty years ago to these our 
lust relations between India and the states beyond the Suleiman 
Ranges ( 1 urke)-, Arabia, Iraq, Iran, Afghanistan are in their 
places to-day) it is easy to realise that any enemy of England who 
erther by cont|uest or alliance gains solid footing drere will play 
a dangerous role in either diplomac)' or war. 

Our relations with .Afghanistan during the last hundred 
years have been pugnaciously flirtatious based on that common 
enough tlieory of courtship that the best way to woo a girl is to 
treat her rough. I'lie less said about the first Afghan War of 
'hfiy-io the better. Ranjeet Singh pinched Peshawar from the 
Afghans and Lord Auckland suggested that Dost Mohammed 
should discuss the matter amicabiy; the Russians intervened with 
their active stipport lor Dost Mohammed, and war — one of the 
most disastrous in uur history— ensued. We began the war to 
replace Dost Moliaiuiiied by Shah Shuja, and we ended it by re- 
placing .Shah Shuja by Dost Mohammed at a cost of 20,000 lives 
and £i5,noo,ouu sterling. That should have been a lesson to us 
blit uiiioi tuiiateiy it was not. lor the next few years confusion 
reigned. 

The Aiglians joined the Sikhs against us in the Second Sikh 
■War on the promise of regaining Peshawar. Thereafter, we sup- 
ported the .Mghaiis against .Persia, and then Sir John Lawrence, 
the great protagonist of the close-border policy, appeared on the 
sieite and due to his diplomatic handling Dost Mohammed re- 
mained .stauiu'h during tlie Mutiny. Until 1869 ot>r relations 
were uneveiilful. Dost Alohammed was succeeded by his son 
Slier All. Gradutilh however a deterioration set in and by i8'75 
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iliere was marked coolness bet\veen both countries, '.fhis was more 
the fault of Sher Ali than of the Government of India. In 
England in 1874 Disraeli became Prime Minister, and Salisbury 
Secretary for India. This brought the Russian boo-c\' back on the 
stage to the delight and satisfaction of the Forward Po!ic\ School, 
who were all always for advance over the Xonli-Wcsl Frontier 
passes to meet the Russian army on .Afghan soil. That, I 
think, is the origination of what we now loosely call tlic Forward 
Policy. 

The first step in thi.s forward movement was the appointment 
of a Britisii Resident in either Kabul or Herat to give England 
political domination in Afghanistan, and the Secretmy of State, 
Lord Salisbury, pressed his views upon the Vicerur, Lord 
Northbrook. The Viceroy, supported by his council and the 
earnest advice of his frontier officers, opjmsed this policy and 
warned the home government that it was likeh' to pro'oke war. 
His advice was unacceptable so he resigned, and Lord Lyitoti tame 
H! his stead. In 1878, we declared xvar on .Mgiiani.stan for refusing 
to accept a British Envoy, and in 1879, Inning defeated the 
Afghan foices in the field, a treaty tvas signed giving us the right 
to have a Resident at Kabul. Three months latei" this re.sidLt 
was murdered in Kabul and oiir troops again ttdvtmced to another 
campaign of great glory but little profit. 

Abdurrahman Khan, a nephew of .Sher ,‘lli, was discovered 
and put on the throne and, after Roberts’ great victory at 
Kandahar over Ayub Khan, both countries settled down tn itrl- 
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Just as easily as ^^■e created at Versailles the countries of 
Czeciio-.'siosakia, Aleuiel, Austria and a small city called Danzitr— 
just as easily could we have awarded Afghanistan her border 
tril3e.s and probal'dy avoided the third Afghan War. Until 'his 
assassination in njuj, Habibulllah remained the staunch friend of 
triglaud tiespife many temptations, and all of us know how %'alu- 
able that incndship was in 1914 and the following years. 

1 be 1 Jiird Aiglian War of 1919 was a mistake by the Afghans 
this time, based 011 faulty information regarding the internal 
siiumion ol India, lor which .Amanullah, the impetuous voiino- 
-Ainn-, cienuially paid for in exile. ' ” 

from Ibis brief sketch of Afghan history three points emerge 

to uliicli ! jiiay ha\c to refer iigain: 

1. l-'nendsliip \dtli Afghanistan should be the keystone of 

our Iroiuiei' defence. 

a. Durin.g ifm last century the Close Border policy was more 
sii(xes>lul more economical and more in keeping with 
modern (ouceptions of statesmanship than the adven- 
tuies 111 nbidi a forward policy kept driving us. 

3. J he circuiiistances in which the Durand Line was fixed. 

# :V: ^ 

The NoRrH-WE.ST Fromier 

As I begin this chapter of rny lecture the more overwhelmed 
I fee! by its imricacies and its dangers for one so ill-equipped in 
knowledge and experience to draw conclusions. 

llcie is an oulline map showing Chitraf in the north and 
Fort Saiideman in the south. Here is the river Indins, which since 
the very dawn oi civilisation — the remains are still being dug out 
of its banks - bas lieen the natural frontier of India. Here are 
the ridi I'esbawar and Derajat plains which lured the Sikhs and 
then the farm-loving English to cross the Rubicon and settle. 
Mere is the Sikh demarcation which we call the frontier of our 
administered areas. .\nd here is the Durand Line— a mysterious 
frontier marked iviili white-washed piles of stones stretching for 
over a thotisaiul miles. 

Between this Sikh Line and the Durand Line live a conglo- 
meration of barbarian tribes whose record of heinous crime- 
murder. rape, assault and appalling treachery — during the last 
hundred years is piohably unequalleci in any other region of the' 
■'vorld. 1 he;, are like cornered rats fighting for their existence 
with oiilv the wetipons they know— tooth and claw. The history 
t)( the Piiiinm races is oitscure. There is a picturesque legend con- 
necting them with the lost tribes of Israel, but there is 
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to support this theory except a semetic type of feature in some 
of the tribes, and the name “Yusufzai’* which has the same root 
as Joseph, 

It is not possible in a few wwds to describe the characteristics 
of these tribes. Those of the plains brought up in contact with 
civilisation are very diflPerent from the warriors bred in the harsh 
hills. The character of the trans-border Pathan is of a stronger 
fibre than that of the plainsman. Life in the rudimentary repub- 
lics of the tribes develops self-reliance, resource, courage and a 
Spartan contempt for the luxuries of civilisation. Blood feuds, 
faction fights and raiding sharpen the wits and make them oppo- 
nents always worthy of our steel. There is no caste; every man is 
as good as the next. The arrogance of the Pathan you see swag- 
gering about the towns of India is not assumed; it is part and 
parcel of his character. Their most intractable characteristic — 
and to us the most incomprehensible — is their contempt for 
human life. That attractive person, with whom you can laugh 
and joke and make friends, will — ^for a trivial imagined slight — 
put a bullet through your back. The history of the frontier is 
full of such tragedies. 

Their system of government — if such words can be used at 
all in this connection — is far more democratic than that of the 
great democracies. Each tribe is a small republic acknowledging 
allegiance to no one — neither to Kabul nor to Delhi. There is 
complete equality among the tribesmen. This principle was car- 
ried so far that lands used to be redistributed every thirty years 
to prevent any tribesmen exploiting his neighbours. As regards 
the law there is a system called Puktun-wali~th.t law of the 
border which governs the relations of tribesmen among themselves 
and of one tribe with another. In case of dispute — =if the case is 
not settled out of court beforehand with a bullet — the matter is 
decided by a Jirga which may consist of the whole tribal body. 
The Pathan has a remorseless code of honour with its rooted cus- 
toms of asylum and intercession, hospitality, safe-conduct and the 
inherited vendetta of his forbears. 

Most tribes are honeycombed with feud and faction which is 
the main fundamental reason for their cultural, educational and 
economic backwardness. They appoint maliks to represent their 
mtei'ests, but as often as not repudiate the decisions taken on their 
behalf. The only strong common bond that links them, together 
is their religion, and that is often exploited by their mullahs for 
irreligious purposes. 
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In this lecture to-day I cannot cover the whole range of this 
great subject. I am not going to refer to Baluchistan except to 
draw the red herring of Sandeman across my p^th. I have not 
time to recount the history of our successes and failures with the 
Swatis, the Yusufzais, Orakzais, Mohmands and Afridis, nor to 
draw any conclusions therefrom. Instead I would like to concen- 
trate for a little on IVaziristan. I have been able to study this 
problem in a privately published monograph written a few years 
ago by a distinguished frontier officer. Reading this book I found 
to my joy that it narrated in miniature all the policies which 
have been attempted, tested, tried and abandoned on the North- 
West Frontier from i860 to the present day. That its main con- 
clusions are hotly contested by another equally eminent political 
authority only shows that one can almost say what one likes on 
the subject and find supporters and antagonists. 

# # ^ 

Waziristan 

For convenience sake I wiil divide the history of Waziristan 
into three parts: The first period from i860 until 1895: the 
second period, the reign of the Mulla Powindah which lasted 
until his death in 1913: and finally, developments since the war. 

1. i860 — 18 ^^, — In reading the history of this turbulent 
country, one of the most striking features is not the military expe- 
ditions, nor the tragic murders which stain most of its pages; but 
the faith, energy and devotion of political ofiicers in their pursuit 
of a solution to the problem which faces us, despite all their 
efforts, as stubbornly and as bleakly to-day. 

In 1865, a Major Graham, Deputy Commissioner at Dera 
Ismail Khan, recognising that hunger was at the root of the 
trouble carried through two schemes — one for colonising certain 
waste lands in his district by Mahsuds and the other for enlisting 
a few for border service. This w^as in the nature of an experiment 
and, though not unsuccessful, was not extended on account of the 
Amir’s disapproval. A Major Macaulay revived it in 1877 
Gomal, making the Mahsuds responsible for the pass. About this 
time the Mahsuds captured a Hindu child, and this Macaulay — ► 
one of the great frontier administrators — -put the whole tribe 
under their first blockade, which was so surprisingly successful 
that they submitted unconditionally after six months and brought 
the child in saying, 'Tor God’s sake take away this curse from us.” 

Feeling he was on the crest of the wave, Macaulay then car- 
ried out a more ambitious scheme and colonised the town of Tank 
with one hundred and eighty-three Mahsuds and their families. 
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But the thought and sight of this peaceful community were too 
much for the other Mahsuds who came down in the night and 
sacked the town of Tank utterly. 

A blockade for two years, folloived by an expedition, restored 
the uneasy peace for some years during which political officers 
devised new and ingenious methods for the distribution of tribal 
allowances. The subject of tribal allowances is a study in itself 
which I do not pretend to understand, but its place in our frontier 
policy is one of great importance. 

In 1888, a Mr. Bruce became Deputy Commissioner under a 
Mr. Ogilvie, who was Commissioner, and very soon things began 
to hum. Bruce effected a new settlement with the tribe which 
was approved by a jirga, claimed to be the first representative 
jirga ever produced by the Mahsuds. In 1889, Mr. Bruce, the 
energetic pupil of Sir Robert Sandeman, now got going properly 
and convinced all concerned that the Sandemanisation of Wazir- 
istan was both desirable and practicable. The Viceroy, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief and the Governor of the Province — Sir Robert 
Sandeman — toured the Derajat, explored part of the Gonial, and 
a practical scheme for opening up this route to Kliajuri Kach was 
formulated. 

Next year Afghan emissaries became active and divided the 
tribes into pro-Afghan and pro-British factions, and the old tale 
of outrages started again. Afghan influence, backed up occasion- 
ally by Russian money, was always dominant, and the absence of 
any fixed border made British control or influence in the hinter- 
land impossible. This untenable position, e.xisting the whole 
length of the border from the Pamirs to Persia made a forward 
policy impossible. The demarcation of an international frontier 
between the two countries became essential, however distasteful 
It vvas to the Amir. In 1893-4, the Durand Line was fixed. I 
might say here that this demarcation was the cause of many of our 
subsequent expeditions. Its most serious defects are the exclu- 
sion of the Kunar Valley from the British side, the division ol 
the Mohmands between the two governments, the denial of a strip 
of territory from Lalpura to the Sufed Koh which would have 
helped the strategical encirclement of Tirah, and the retention 
by the Afghans of the Waziri province of Birmal. The Mohmands, 
the Afridis, and the Wazirs have all got safe bolt holes' into 
Afghanistan when they are naughty. 

To return to Waziristan— outrages continued and the govern- 
ment’s policy wavered from strength to weakness and back again, 
and the Sandemanisation experiment received a knock-out blow 
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from wliidi it never fully recovered on the 3rd November 2894 
when two thousand Mahsuds, under the Mulla Powindah attacked 
the recently occupied Wana. 

Another successful expedition of three columns from Wana, 
Jandola and Baiiiiu entered the country and inflicted about one- 
and-a-lialf lakhs worth of damage. The Mulla fled to Afghanistan. 
Gaiiisoiis of legular troops, intended to be permanent, were left 
at Jandola, Sarwakai and Wana. The indefatigable Mr. Bruce 
assLimed chief political control and produced a new settlement. 
He had now been for seven years in dose contact with these tribes 
and wais an expert on their problems. He recommended the in- 
crease of Mahsud allowances from Rs. 51,000 to Rs. 61,000, and 
in'oduced an elaborate distribution list which has been the basis 
for many subsequent lists. It is also regarded by the Maliks as 
a tvarrant of precedence and gives rise to just as much heart-burn- 
ing. Mr. Bruce also recommended the building of a strong cen- 
tral cantonment at Razmak with outposts at Sheranna and Wana. 
He got snubbed lor this proposal as it was “contrary to the exist- 
ing orders of Her Majest)'’s Government.’' 

The Mulla Powindah. — From now, 1895, tintil the out- 
break of the Great War, the history of Waziristan centres round 
that remarkable man, the Afullah Powindah. For nearly twenty 
years this stormy petrel ranged from Bannu to Kabul in his in- 
trigues against the forward policy in Waziristan. He succeeded 
only too well. 

Lord Curzon surmned up his character in the simple phrase 
“a first-class scoundrel,” but those who met him pay tribute to liis 
forceful character, striking personality and persuasive eloquence. 
Determined, astute, champion of Mahsud independence for two 
decades, he cannot have been a small man who kept his head — 
both physically and mentally — in the tortuous intrigues that 
fiourished during those bloody years. He is the father of all those 
Hajis and Facjtiirs who have kept popping up on the North-West 
Frontier ever since, and I have no doubt that the Mulla’s methods 
and experience form the classical curriculum for these latter-day 
holy, men. 

When the Durand Line had been fixed the Mulla returned 
from his spiritiiai home, Kabul, and wrote to Mr. Bruce asking to 
be included in the Mahsud settlement. Mr. Bruce sent a verbal 
reply that any representations he cared to make should be done 
through the tribal Maliks. So the Mulla went to the Maliks repre- 
senting himself as a friend of the Amir; helped them in their 
rough and ready jurisdiction; gave sanctimonious decisions on 
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tricky cases of behaviour; raised a bodyguard for his own personal 
use and very quickly roge to prominence. 

During 1897 and 1898 the Mulla steered a tricky course 
warning government against its forward policy and inciting the 
tribes to mischief. The political officers had been ordered not to 
reply to his addresses except through the Maliks, so the Mulla 
began to write direct to the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab, 
who also ignored his advances. On the other hand the Amir sent 
him encouraging messages from Kabul which helped to maintain 
the prestige denied him by Delhi. After a full account of his 
activities had been reported by the Political Agent at Wana in 
1899, the Government of India decided to acknowledge his exist- 
ence and influence. At a jirga at Sarwakai the Mahsuds peti- 
tioned the Lieutenant-Governor in person to pardon his past acts 
and to condescend to treat him with kindness as becomes kings.” 

The following year was a continuation of raids and offences. 
Between April and July fifty-three offences by Mahsuds against 
British subjects were recorded, half of them in British India. In 
the more serious offences the Mulla was strongly suspected, but 
no definite proof was forthcoming. He came in himself this year 
and shyly intimated to a Political Officer that he was prepared to 
accept an allowance of Rs. 100 a month provided the affair was 
kept secret “as between kings.” To this proposal the Viceroy, 
Lord Curzon, agreed after considerable hesitation. “Since it is 

a first-class scoundrel,” he wrote, “that we are taking under our 
wing/’ 

In 1900, the Bruce scheme of Sandemanisation was finally 
abandoned as unsuitable both to the nature of the country and 
for the inhabitants. Lord Curzon noted: “The Government of 
India will only observe that the best method of dealing with the 
Pathans of Waziristan appears to be still a matter for experiment.” 
And that, ladies and gentlemen, after forty years’ hard work. 
Actually the main feature of the Sandeman System— penetration 
and occupation— had never been applied. 

An ultimatum was given to the Mahsuds that unless they paid 
a fine of one lakh for their sins they would be blockaded. This 
blockade lasted for over a year, and succeeded only when rein- 
forced by four columns of troops who went into the various valleys 
and destroyed crops and property to the value of about two-and- 
a- a akhs.^ During this period there was a succession of ugly 
incidents, raids, ambuscades and murders. 

In 1901, the North-West Frontier Province was created, and 
placed under the charge of a Chief Commissioner. 
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In 1902, there was an unprovoked attack on a party of the 
27th Punjabis, by a gang of Mahsud outlaws living in Birmal, 
in Afghan territory. The Mulla was suspected and the Mahsuds 
were ordered to bring him in for trial. He was tried at Sai'wakai 
and acquitted. About this time also the regular enlistment of 
Mahsuds was extended to two Companies, one in the 124th 
Baluchistan Infantry and the other in the 130th Baluchis. These 
were the only two companies in the Indian Army until 1910. 
.4bout this period also the Waziristan Militias were formed and 
by their good work in 1903 and 1904 gained not only the con- 
fidence of the Government of India but of that more sceptical 
body, their immediate officers. 

Alas for the high hopes cherished. In 1904 Captain Bowring, 
the Political Agent, was murdered at Sarwakai while asleep by a 
Mahsud of the South Waziristan Militia; next February Colonel 
Haiman, the Commanding Officer of this Corps, was murdered 
by anothei Mahsud sepoy at Wana. This w’^as a more serious 
conspiiacy among the Mahsuds of the Militia who had planned 
to murder all the British officers at Wana, seize the Fort and hand 
it and its contents over to the Mulla Powdndah, who now styled 
himself “King of Waziristan/’ 

The Mahsuds were disbanded with commendable celerity by 
the Political Agent, and in the absence of proof an open breach 
with the powerful Mulla w^as avoided by the higher authorities. 

In 1905, the behaviour of the main tribe was on the whole 
good except for various minor raids and incidents committed by 
badmashes under the Mulla s instigation. These culminated in 
the murder of the Brigade-Major in Bannu who w^as shot by an 
ex-militiaman, one of a gang out for revenge for the punishment 
meted out to Colonel Harman’s murderers. Mr. Crump, the 
Deputy Commissioner, supported by the Chief Commissioner, 
reported that in his firm opinion the Mulla was at the bottom of 
the trouble. The Government of India were disinclined to accept 
this view and mwaxded the Mulla with a grant of land in British 
India, which he accepted, and then went off in fine fettle to tell 
of his success to his friends in Kabul. It w^ould be of great in- 
terek to know the real reasons which prompted the Government 
of India to make this astonishing gift. 

It obviously disturbed the flouted Mr. Crump who w^as pro- 
voked to make out a full dossier of the Mulla’s activities. This 
showed clearly that the Mulla w^as training a gang of murderers 
to kill government officers. The Government of India was then 
persuaded and gave orders to withdraw the grant of land and the 
Rs. 100 a month 
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Tlie Mulla now became tlie open enemy of Government and 
•from this year — 1906 — until his death in 1913, kept Waziristaii 
in a continual state of tension and unrest, I will not weary you 
with a recitai of his crimes save to point out that his frequent 
visits to Kabul were always rewarded with handsome presents of 
money and ammunition. 

I have sketched the Mulla’s career at some length because 
he appears to have set a frontier example which has had a con- 
tinuous stream of imitators. I doubt if we can learn anything 
useful from his life except to observe the peculiar gift which 
Governments of India had of transforming their holy men into 
holy terrors. 

3, The War and Afterwards . — It is a common enoiigii belief 
amongst us that during the War we were lucky in having a peace- 
ful frontier with the exception of the minor expedition to 
Waziristan in 1917; but the other side of the medal shows us an 
appalling picture of treachery and crime which was overshadowed 
naturally enough by the publicity given to the bigger scale pro- 
ductions taking place in other theatres. In 1915-16, one hundred 
and eighty major offences were committed by the Mahsuds, The 
Viceroy in a public speech in March 1916 said: “The cup of the 
Mahsuds’ misdeeds was already overflowing and the day of re- 
tribution only delayed till our preoccupations elsewhere should 
be relieved.” The tactics of the Mahsuds (improved by their 
training in the militias and Army) became superb. For instance, 
the incident of a disguised party of seven,, two dressed as girls, 
capturing the post of Tut Narai in the Tochi and getting away 
with fifty-nine rifles and eight-thousand rounds of ammunition. 

Stiong measures had to be taken. An expedition fortified 
with aeioplanes, Lewis guns and the proclaimed approval of the 
Amir (who stopped all his allow^ances to the Mahsuds) entered 
the country from Jandola and reached Torwam in the Khaisora 
with little opposition. The Mahsuds submitted and accepted 
the severe terms imposed. This expedition wms probably one 
of the most well-timed strokes of our frontier history. Its effect 
reached far beyond the borders of Waziristan and the results 
lasted until 1919. Fhe Mahsud crime bill was reduced from one 
hundred and eighty to fourteen. 

This lull was, of course, too good to last, and in 1919, wdien 
Amanullah preached his the Wazirs and Mahsuds rose 

almost as one man, deserting from the militias w^holesale taking 

with them from Wana and its outposts alone 1,200 modern rifles 
and three quarters of a million rounds of ammunition. Afghan 



Conclusions 

I have now come to the end of this historical survey. If 
I had dipped into the history of the Mohmands and Afridis the 
impression on our minds would have been, I think, much the 
same. That impression would be a long similar tale of outrages, 
expeditions, schemes, counter-schemes and road-making since the 
War. Fundamentally the reason for this disorder is the same — 
economic. I have not touched either on the Malakand agency 
which includes Dix', Buner, Swat and Chitral, small Khanates 
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propaganda and intrigue was strong enough to make them reject 
the easy terms imposed upon them when peace was signed be- 
tween the Biitish and Afghans, and once again an expeditionary 
force— this time composed entirely of Indian troops— took the 
field. I need not go into the history of that stirring campaign 
licre. By the main battles had been fought and G. H. O. 

^vere established at Ladha with long lines of communications to 
India, lie troops sat behind barbed wire and any carelessness 
or inexperience U’as severely punished by the watchful tribes- 
men. 

The building of roads then started and Razniak decided 
upon. The Royal Air Force xvas introduced as a new instrument 
to promote the policy of occupation— at last decided upon by 
the Government. A large garrison tvas stationed at Razinak and 
on the lines of communication and bv u)i?9 — when the scurvily 
treated Wana was permanently occupied, for I think the third 
time — ^we all felt that at last we had sohed the problem of Wazir- 
istan. It was at this time I started taking a rather indecent but 
enjoyable interest in journalism and advocated as a necessary 
corollary to occupation penetration of the country by friendly- 
troops. I became slightly Sandemaiiised, but got snubbed for 
my loose dreaming. 

There were a few difficult incidents during these next few- 
years when the tribes showed too ready an instinct to involve them- 
selves in Afghan dynastic affairs but these w’^ere smoothed over by 
firm action. After 1930, however, political developments in India 
gave a new twist to their meddling instincts and wfith the rise 
to power of another holy man called Ipi, coupled with a decision 
given in a British laxv court regarding the conversion of a Hindu 
girl to Afiihammadanism, we became involved in operations 
from 1936 until just recently. These cost two crores and twenty 
lakhs of rupees, and the results are indiscernible. 
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ruled by personal rulers who have been generally loyal to the 
British. They also have their special problems akin to those of 
the more southern territories. 

I have not touched either — and do not intend to do so — 
on the vexed questions of air, political or army control. They 
are the instruments of policy when a policy has been chosen, and 
have nothing to do with the subject matter of this lecture. 

There are four main policies adumbrated by various schools 
of thought. Firstly, we have the “Back-to-the-Indus’' school 
which asserts that as the River Indus is the natural and ethno- 
graphical boundary, making a sharp division between the races 
which live on either bank, that this river should be our frontier. 
I don't think I need waste your time discussing this old school 
cry as I do not know one single argument in favour of it. 

Secondly, there is the school which says, let us retire to the 
old administered boundary line, put up a line of fortifications 
to protect the plains-folk, reform the old Frontier Force and 
use them with the police and militia to punish the tribes who 
overstep this mark. There is something to be said for this back- 
ward policy. It is comfortable, it is lazy and it would not be as 
expensive as the forward policy. Since the Third Afghan War 
military operations (exclusive of the cost of maintenance of the 
normal large garrisons) have cost over twenty-eight crores of 
rupees. Personally, I have no use for this close-border policy 
because it is one of despair and leaves the sickness uncured. You 
might as well abandon a child with a broken leg because you 
don't know how to mend it. The reason why the forward policy 
school increased so tremendously since 1914 was the failure of 
the close border policy to prove its own efficacy. But if such a 
policy seems expedient now in these troublous years in which 
we are living, if such a policy gives us, in India, temporary relief 
from the tension of the w^ar preoccupations we are experiencing, 
then let us accept it, and leave the aftermath of suffering and 
debt to our children— like our fellow subjects in England. 

Thirdly, there is the present policy of half-forward-betwixt- 
and-betw^een, called the complacent policy, wffiich appears to me 
to be a good old British compromise. So far as I can see, this 
particular policy is cyclical like monsoons, locusts and trade 
depressions; to these disturbances it reacts automatically and is 
content to bury, thereafter, its dead, its ruined crops, its trees 
and its overdrafts. 

The steady progress made with roads both in the Mohraand 
country and in W^aziristan has undoubtedly made the punish- 



ment of the tribes easier but-so far as I can judge-has done 
little to civihse them. Indeed the payment made for the roads 
has only excited their cupidity. 

This policy, as I mentioned in several articles in 1939 and 
1930, is bound to fail so long as the troops are cooped up in their 

camps like SO many sitting birds. The tribesmen cannot look 
upon them as anything else except inveterate enemies, and vice 
versa. In the piping days of peace ten years ago we had an 
opportunity of taking a risk which might have had far reach- 
ing results in our relationships. If troops had then been allowed 
and encoiiiaged to mingle more with the inhabitants, to play 
games with them, to run khud races with them, subsequent 
history might have read differently. We missed that opportunity 
and have drifted into a series of periodical expeditions which are 
expensive and have very little civilising value. 

Some of you may remember that some years ago I advocated 
a twenty-year plan which was, in effect, the gradual absorption 
of the tribes piecemeal, culminating in their disarmament. As 
nobody paid the slightest attention to this proposal except the 
newspapers, it is probably impracticable, but the idea behind it 
a definite long-range plan, aiming at the pacification of the 
frontier and the elevation of its inhabitants-^is surely not a bad 
idea, and better than this slipshod acceptance of circumstances 
and events which we think we cannot control. 

Before any plan can be made to operate, the Durand Line 
will have to be redrawn. With goodwill on both sides I cannot 
see why Afghanistan and England should not re-affix this bound- 
ary which would lead to greater homogeneity among the affect- 
ed tribes themselves and make them more susceptible to control 
by the governments concerned. 

Overshadowing the whole problem is the economic plight 
of the tribes which I believe tends to grow worse yearly. This 
poverty is largely their own fault as they prefer shooting their 
neighbours to looking after their crops and flocks. Successive 
governments have, I know, made extensive economic surveys, 
examining and promoting irrigation schemes, developing forests 
and exploring the possibilities of oil and mineral extraction. 
The results of these surveys have not been promising. Let me 
tell you a final story, ^ 

Last year when I was at home I spent a week-end in Hamp- 
shire with a retired Lieutenant-General who was in charge of the 
escort many years ago when the road up the Gomal to Khajuri 
Kach 
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of the Gomal was an engineer’s dream of delight for the perfect 
dam which would irrigate thousands of acres of at present deso- 
late waste land, and give employment and prosperity to the inhabi- 
tants. He said that the scheme had been taken up by the Punjab 
Government but that so far as he knew nothing had been done. 

I spent the next -night in the house in Sussex of an old friend 
in the Political Department — Sir William Barton, whose recent 
book on the Frontier! can commend to you,- I told him of this 
Gomal. dam. He remembered the scheme being discussed and 
examined but, so far as Sir William remembered, it had to be 
rejected on technical advice as the silting up of the dam would 
make the distribution of the water uneconomical. 

I know nothing about irrigation and its problems but I can- 
not imagine anything more satisfactory than a series of dams in 
all the rivers of the North-West Frontier, and all of them silting 
up. Much better to spend your crore-and-a-hal£ each year in 
paying the tribes to de-silt these dams and carry the silt to their 
impoverished holdings than to spend it as we are doing. 

That is the end of my lecture. I have only touched the 
fringes of a fascinating subject; the more I have gone into it the 
more bogged I became; its problems do not and cannot respond 
to any quick or easy solution. I have indicated how our great 
administrators have spent their best years in trying to pacify it. 
The great Lord Curzon said in 1904 that its solution lay in the 
military steam-roller being passed over it but that he was not the 
man to initiate that policy. Times have changed since then and 
the military steam-roller' in Waziristan has only been called out 
when ail other methods have failed. 

In conclusion, I would like to condense my criticisms of fron- 
tier policies into a parody of Lord Chesterfield’s epigram on an 
even more pressing human association: 

In the first place, I consider the results we obtain at present 
are purely momentary; our position ihs-a-vis the tribes is ridicul- 
ous, and finally the expense is damnable. 

■ ■ ' - # # ^ 
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The Chairman 

th. y «■.' 

SSfSSy*" ’“"**■ •"' “■ “ ■i™ b^nI°SLS 

Major Max^vell does not subscribe to this theory which indeed 
1923 wYefwf ScS 

1936 when the present trouble broke out. During this period MahsMs 
and ^azirs were comparatively the good boys of the frontier 
advantage did we take of their temporary resneetahiiit;, +!f • ^ 

the economic lot of the inhabitants or to encourage them to ^et 
terms with officers and men? In those nfl any^,A°®?L 
not unduly disturbed by the present "oftfe toopT Meed af S 
they even seemed reasonably pleased to see officer. 

This period of calm was unprecedented in the history of the country 
and It may be that m our failure to make the most of it, we lost the 

opportunity ot the century. ’ 

The combination of a well disposed Waziristan and a political! v 

quiescent India which existed between 1923 and 1930; may not ecur 
tor a long time and both conditions must be fulfilled if we a^ to 

have peace on the Frontier. ^ 







TRUST BEGETS TRUST 
THE PROBLEM OF WAZIRISTAN 
By B. Bromhead 

The object of this essay is to suggest a solution to the problem 
of policy, and consequent method and means of control in 
Waziristan. 

The first aim of policy in Waziristan must be to ensure the 
safety of British India. A further aim should be to improve the 
economic, social and educational status of the tribesmen with a 
view to enabling them to take a proper part in whatever political 
future awaits them. Lastly, w^hatever policy and method of con- 
trol is suggested, it must, especially in view of the present world 
situation, make possible a reduction in army expenditure, with a 
view to its use elsewhere. 

The people affected by any policy or its implications are, 
briefly, the Finance Department, the External Affairs Department 
with a watching brief for the interests of Afghanistan, the Civil 
Administration, the Army, Air Forces, and civil armed forces, the 
inhabitants of the districts bordering Waziristan — and, last but 
not least, the tribesmen themselves. Let us try to keep this ima- 
ginary audience in mind, and sympathise with their feelings, 
whilst giving to each their due importance. 

The Policies Possible .^ — The main policies possible will be 
briefly examined as to whether they are practicable or not. These 
are: 

(i) The forward policy, with occupation up to the Durand 
line. 

(s) Disarmament, either in part of, or throughout the whole 
country. 

(3) The backward policy, entailing retirement to the admin- 

istrative Border. 

(4) The present policy. 

Mention of the forward policy and disarmament causes a con- 
siderable stir amongst our imaginary audience. The tattered 
group of tribesmen say something extremely rude — backed by the 
Finance Department. The army point out that a considerable 
increase instead of reduction in army expenditure •^roiiid be 
necessary, although an eventual reduction, after an indefinite 
period of time should be possible. The External Affairs Depart- 
ment murmurs something about the repercussions which might 
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arise from control, up to the Durand line. Without entering into 
a - controversy on these matters, it is obvious that the present is 
no time, for military or. financial reasons, to embark on the adven^ 
ture of an extreme forward policy, or of disarmament even thouQ-h 
it. holds promise of fulfilling our eventual aim. ” 

The backward policy, likewise, arouses comment, though this 
time an irresponsible element amongst the group of tribesmen 
and soldiery raise a cheer. The Political authorities, however, 
realise that little control is possible with such a policy and, in 
consequence, we should be unable to fulfil our international res- 
ponsibilities by preventing excursions of our tribesmen such as 
took place in 1929 and as was attempted by the Lewanai Faqir in 
1933 again by the Shami Pir in 1938. The question, there- 
fore, of the strength and dispositions of: the forces necessary to 
ensure the defence of British India and control raiding along the 
Administiative Border for a distance from Latambar to the Gomal 
of some 100 miles will not be entered upon. The considerations 
mentioned, apart from any hopes of improving the tribesmen’s 
lot, or for notions of prestige, show the policy to be imprac- 
ticable. 

The present policy remains. This is a compromise between 
the former policies, entailing limited occupation and control. 
Tribal affairs are. managed by jirgahs and influenced by the 
mullahs to a great extent, and by the maliks as'far as their 
personality and leadership permit. The political authorities 
advise and support the maliks, only interfering as far as they 
are able, when individual or tribal behaviour is detrimental to 
British Indian Interests. Control, where possible, is enforced by 
financial and economic pressure, or more actively, in certain 
areas, by Scouts, and to a slight degree by khassadars. as a 
last resort, by the army and air force. 

The result of this policy is not an unqualified success, 
though, on the credit side, a certain degree of control is exercised. 
The debit side shoxvs the cost of this control to be great in lives, 
and money, and that a feeling of hostility pervades the country. 
Raiders enter and leave the settled districts with comparative 
ease. ; ' ’ ‘ , ■■■■ ■- ' : ■ 

Despite its drawbacks, this policy has^ not the same degree 
of impracticability as the previous policies mentioned, and 
appears to be, in some form or other, the only one possible. The 
weaknesses and difficulties connected with the present policy and 
suggestions for overcoming these are given later in the essay. 
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The Question of Control . — Having criticised the various 
policies available, it is necessary to talk briefly about control. The 
present method consists in control , by H. E. The Governor of the 
North-West Frontier Province, , through his Political Officers, as 
long as the situation ' is normal, while in the event of the situa- 
tion becoming beyond political control, the army take over until 
order is restored. 

The alternative is unified control under soldier administra- 
tors, and its advocates can point to such examples as Lyautey, 
and to names famous on our own North-West Frontier. They 
can also point out, that in recent years, Waziristan has on occa- 
sions been ruled, at least as successfully, whilst under military 
control as it has been under the civil. 

The facts are that the tribal baby, when too obstreperous, 
has been passed from the Political to the Military, and eventually 
returned by the latter after drastic treatment. Neither nurse 
meets with real success, although the army may return the brat in 
a sufficiently exhausted condition to allow the political to hold it 
in comparative quiescence until its undisciplined energies boil 
up into a further paroxysm. I'he parents appear to have small 
interest in its future. Any real nurse will tell you that this is no 
way to bring up an infant— but it is not fair to blame either the 
army or the civil. One psychological drawback to army control 
is apparent, and that is, the tribal baby dislikes being held by 
the army, more than by the civil — and here we will leave this 
nursery metaphor. 

A further drawback to unified control is that the working of 
both the army and the civil machines has become so complicated 
as to be difficult of management by a single man. Lastly, under 
present conditions of service, the soldier has not the same oppor- 
tunities of becoming expert in tribal affairs and in civil admin- 
istration. 

In short, taking all the above considerations together, uni- 
fication of control appears to have too many difficulties to be effi- 
cient. The present method, provided good co-operation exists — 
and this is generally the case— has, in the past, proved adequate 
—and there is no reason to suppose that it will not be so in the 
future. 

A Dissertation,— As a dissertation from the main theme of 
the essay, it is necessary to explain, for the benefit of those who 
may not know, what is meant by scouts and khassadars'^^ before 
going further. * ^ 
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r of Scouts in Waziristan. 

These are the Tochi Scouts and South Waziristan Scouts, operat- 
tng tn north and south Waziristan respectively. The Seoul as 
part of the Cml Armed Forces, are an irregular force of armed 
police, trained and organised on semi-military lines. Their duties 
are normally police work in Tribal Territory. The strength of 
each of these two corps is approximately three thousand men. 
They are distributed m fortified posts as shown in the map 
These posts vary in strength, according to necessitv, from three 
to four platoons in the smaller posts. toTossibly eight platoons 
or more in the large posts. 

The composition is entirely of Pathans, one-third of whom 
are trans-border tribesmen, but these, with the exception of about 
one hundred men in each corps, do not come from the tribes of 
Waziristan. They are armed chiefly with the rifle, though some 
machme-pns are kept for the defence of posts. Owing ‘to their 
composition and light armament, and also to the fact that when 
operating no animal transport accompanies them, they are 
extremely quick across the hills and are able to compete ori more 
than equal terms with the tribesmen, sharing with them the twin 
weapons—surprise and speed— but backed by superior training 
and discipline. 

Their normal police duties consist of: 

(d) Gashting ,' — This may be interpreted 
gasht moves on the principle of 
always deployed to fight. The 
varies from eighty to two hundred rifles, or more, if 
the area or task is dangerous. Gashts move out for 
various purposes, such as routine patrolling, to become 
acquainted with the country, the protection^ of poli- 
tical officers visiting places in ^their agencies> moral 
support to khassadars on road protection or to friendly 
elements in difficult areas, or again to search out and 
engage hostile gangs when information is given of 
them. 

(b) A7Tests and round-ups . — This may be to arrest individual 

outlaws, or whole gangs, or perhaps to surround and 
obtain hostages and rifles from a tribe, or to distrain 
on their livestock. The village or area is normally 
surroimded at night and searched at dawn. Such 
operations are apt to be met with opposition. 

(c) Chapaos or Ambushes.— These are to waylay raiders or 

hostile parties, moving by probable or known routes. 


as patrolling. A 
a fighting patrol 
strength normally 
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Apart from the above “peace time’' duties, scouts act in co- 
operation with Regular- Army columns in war. Their speed 
enables them to be used in the same role as mounted troops cover- 
ing an advance in open Country, or as a moving flank guard. 
Their light armament prevents their taking on superior opposi- 
tion when unsupported, and makes it necessary, in. such circum- 
stances, for them to move within range of artillery support. They 
have shown during recent operations that their fighting value and 
esprit de corps are great. / 

The Khassadars.,— -These are tribal police, recruited from 
the tribesmen of the country in which they work. They provide 
their own rifles, are not trained, and do not wear any uniform 
other than an armband. Their recruitment is a tribal affair. 
Promotions are political and not by merit. They occupy small 
posts, chiefly along the routes to be protected by them. These 
posts are often ill sited and badly constructed and, in general, 
nbt strong enough for serious defence. Khassadars' duties con- 
sist of acting as escorts where wanted, and protecting the roads in 
their area. Their protective value is more political than tactical, 
and varies in efficiency in accordance with the political atmo- 
sphere, and other factors such as the degree of support given to 
them. For the above reasons they are not altogether reliable, and 
are looked upon with suspicion by regular troops and by Scouts. 
They have, however, on occasion offered active resistance to hos- 
tiles, and individuals amongst them have done good service. 

This finishes the dissertation, and the difficulties and weak- 
nesses to be contended with, will next be examined, followed by 
a consideration of assets which may help in tackling the problem. 

Weaknesses and Difficulties to be Overcome^ 

(a) Weaknesses due to policy — . 

(f) Lack of an aim other than to establish a degree of coii- 
. , trol, and also lack of any steadfastness of purpose 

towards that aim. 

(u‘) Absence of sufficient outlet for the spasmodic energies 
of the tribesmen. 

{Hi) The continuance of payments to individuals and tribes, 
when these have ceased to assist Government active- 
ly, and in general the demoralising effect of unde- 
served payments. 

{iv) The present, spirit of unrest and bitterness, due in part 
to . the regard of Government, as so largely represent- 
ed by a “foreign” army, as the “enemy.” 
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(b) Other Weaknesses— ,,, 

{i) The fact that, for some, war has become a racket: 
the more troops there are, the more contracts and 

transport are necessary. 

{ii) A feeling that it pays to be hostile, and that friendship 

brings insufficient reward. 

(c) Difficulties affecting policy— 

{i) The difficulty of obtaining money for any useful aim 

mch as education, social improvements, agriculture, 
irrigation, etc. 

{ii) The childish mentality of the tribesmen, tlieir idleness, 
lack of education and ignorance, and their undis- 
ciplined energies, so easily used by unscrupulous 
persons; all of which make the grown-up generations 

difficult to reform. 

{ill) The general barrenness and difficult nature of the land, 
tending to poverty and lawlessness. 

(/t;) The fact that there is no ‘Vail" behind the tribal zone 
but a neighbouring country, with but loose control 
over its border tribes. 

{i)) The influence of politics from the administered terri- 
tory, sometimes leading to unrest. 

{vi) The tribal custom of *'melmasti/* making it difficult 
for a friendly tribe to avoid giving shelter to out- 
laws and other tribes under blockade. 

(d) Difficulties affecting political control— 

(i) The presence of large areas such as the Ahmedzai 
Salient, the Lower Shaktu and the Bhittani country 
adjoining the settled district, in which active poli- 
tical control by Scouts does not exist. It is only 
necessary to look at the map to see the tremendous 
length of border touching administered territory 
which is at present unpoliced from inside tribal 
territory. 

(ii) The frequent inability, owing to lack of control in the 
area to make a prompt arrest of ringleaders; and the 
consequent tendency for punishment to fall on their 
less guilty seconds. 

(in) The fact that the majority of raiders return unscathed, 
pointing to the difficulty of stopping raids from 
administered territory, and the need for control 
over the areas from inside. 
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(iv) The weakness b£ the khassadar system, especially when 

not in range of support. 

(v) The lack of touch between tribesmen and government 

which is bound to result when junior political per- 
sonnel such as muharrirs in isolated posts are not 

of the first class. 

(vi) The increasing improvement in tribal armament. 

(vii) The restrictions on the use of the air force rendered 

necessary by humanitarian considerations. 

(e) Difficulties and weaknesses concerning military and scouts 
dispositions and operations — 

{i) The weaknesses in our lines of communication, espe- 
cially that to Wana. The presence of ‘Veak spots®' 
sometimes insufficiently guarded, such as the Sangar 
Sar and Tab ai Narai area en route to Spinwam, 
which invite hostile action and consequent unrest. 
In connection with this, even when a route is 
‘'guaranteed'® by the political, a commander cannot 
take undue risks, or forget he is responsible for his 
own protection. 

(ii) The temptation to hostile gangs of weak road protec- 
tion gashts, and Scouts gashts, working too far from 
support. 

{in) The difficulty of obtaining timely information and of 
maintaining secrecy. 

{iv) The lack of good military objectives. 

(t/) The use of military columns in sensitive areas without 
any more definite objective than to exert economic 
pressure, or to show the flag. The presence of troops, 
more often than not of a different religion and race 
to tribesmen, whose sense of freedom and privacy is 
easily offended, is a tremendous irritant. The troops 
naturally regard all tribesmen as “enemy*® and the 
feeling is reciprocated. It is hard not to sympathise 
with both sides. The tribesmen do not, to the same 
extent, object to the presence of Scouts when employ- 
ed on such duties, for these are men of their own reli- 
gion and race; though in war it is not true “that 
tribesmen never shoot at Scouts.®* By sensitive 
areas I mean areas such as the Shaktu. I do not 
mean that the Army should be confined to their 
posts, but that they should, unless necessary, avoid 
areas unused to troops. 
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. The Assets IN Favour OF PoucY AND Control ' 

in favour of Policy.-These are somewhat few. 

0) e respect of the tribesmen for firm and just treatment 
and resolute authority, and their respect for the 
fighting qualities of the Services, however much they 
may smile at their slowness of method or dislike 
their presence. 

(ii) In the majority, a ready response to friendship and a 
shrewd common-sense, combined with sense of 

humour and courage. 

(Hi) A country which in the past has been cultivated to a 
vastly greater extent than at present. 

(iv) Lastly, but far the most important, a young generation 
of as good material as may be found anywhere. 

(b) Assets in favour of Military and Political control— 

(i) Roads and posts, and the extra mobility given to 

columns by motor transport and by ration dumps 
maintained in posts. 

(ii) The ability of the army to fight its way where it wishes 

and the general high state of efiB.ciency of the army, 
air forces and Scouts. 

(lii) The great effect of new weapons, such as tanks, out of 
all proportion to their numbers. 

{iv) The very great effect of the air force when in support 
of ground troops in action, and their use as troop 
carriers and supply droppers. 

(v) The occasional usefulness of the Khassadar when 
within supporting range of regular troops. 

(vi) The quietening effect of Razmak on the Mahsud situ- 
ation. 

The Suggested Aim of Policy 
The weaknesses and difficulties confronting the solution of 
the problem have now been seen, as also the assets in hand. In 
the making of any suggestions these must be remembered. Let 
us also remember the imaginary audience, whom we have not 
mentioned for some time, and keep their feelings in mind. 

The proposals are as follows: 

The policy must aim at ensuring the safety of British India by 
means of full political control inside the area bounded by the 
road from Thai in Khurram to Mir Ali, from thence to Datta 
Khel in the Tochi; from there, via a direct line to Razmak, and 
so by the road to Wana; and thence straight South to Gul Kacli; 
then Eastwards from Gul Kach taking in the Gomal Valley and the 
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Zilli Khel grazing grounds south of ' the Gomal to Kashmir Kar; 
and lastly the ■Sherrani country. The country within reasonable 
gashting distance of posts on the outer arc, outside this enclosed 
area, must also be included. Scouts must be able to gasht any- 
where within this area, and carry out airests. 

When control has been established in an area, the secondary 
aim should be, to provide education for the younger generation, 
and employment primarily in the Services; and in the event of a 
major war, employment for the older generation also, in corps of 
irregular troops, at a distance from their homes, such as in Burma, 

Further, the question of agriculture and irrigation must be 
tackled gradually, and the conditions of service in tribal police 
forces such as khassadars improved, both to increase their effici- 
^ ency, and make the services rendered by such bodies more com- 

mensurable with the money spent on them. 

The Method of Accomplishing the Aim 

The method of carrying out the above aim falls into two main 
stages : 

The first stage consists in — 

(a) Increasing the strengths, and numbers of posts, held by 

the Tochi Scouts and South Waziristan Scouts, to 
police areas inside the proposed “controlled zone’’’ 
which at present are not policed. 

(b) The raising of a Bhittani Militia for the policing of 

their own country. 

(c) Reorganisation of the khassadars, in areas where con- 

trol and support are sufficient, into a more efficient 
Levy Corps. The retention of the word khassadar 
might not give the new corps a fair start. 

Should any member of the Finance Department or those con- 
cerned with array recruitment read these words, I would ask them 
to look at the suggested means for financing this venture and for 
finding the increased strengths necessary, before condemning the 
scheme. 

During the first stage, the Army would have to remain at 
approximately its present strength, and in the event of major 
opposition from hostiles and other interested persons, who may 
well object to a stricter control over their activities, the army 
might have to assume complete control until the stage was com- 
pleted. 



The second stago is divided into two sections, that is, firstly, 
in the reduction of army strength to the niinimuin necessary for 
possible punitive operations, and the maintenance of a secure 
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line of communi cation; and secondly, in the opening of schools, 
finding of employment, and in measures for the betterment of 
irrigation and agriculture, for tribesmen in the controlled areas. 

Brief details of the two stages are as follows : 

First stage — ^The proposals mentioned above would be carried 
out as follows: 

(a) By the disbandment of the present Frontier Constabulary 
as such, and the transfer of their strength to the Scouts and the 
Bhittani Militia, in proportion to the strength now maintained by 
them, along the borders of each Corps area. The retention of 
the Frontier Constabulary along an Administered Border lying 
against tribal territory which is properly controlled from inside, 
is redundant. This is not said to disparage the Frontier Constabu- 
lary, whose fine record speaks for itself. Sentiment must not, 
however, interfere with efficiency, a lesson which the army is 
learning. 

Present methods for the control of raiding might be best 
described by the adage of shutting the stable door . . . and the con- 
tention of the writer is that this particular ‘‘stable door” can best 
be kept shut by control from inside. The length of border to be 
watched and the small numbers to watch it, the numerous routes 
in the plains and foothills available to raiders, and the lack of 
information through the fear or sympathy of the inhabitants in the 
settled districts, all w^eigh too heavily against forces operating 
from the present Frontier Constabulary posts at their present 
strength. 

(b) By the formation of a “Reserve Wing” in each Corps of 
Scouts from the strength transferred from the disbanded Frontier 
Constabulary, and further, if necessary, from old disbanded 
soldiers. The function of the Reserve Wing would be to act as 
immobile post defence garrisons, to be distributed to all posts, 
thus entirely freeing the present “Active” Wings for gashting. 
The Reserve Wing being for post defence, for which the chief 
requirement is fire power, it need not, if armed with light auto- 
matics, be numerically strong. A strength of 400 men per corps 
should be sufficient to provide twenty platoons armed with four 
light automatics in each platoon. 

The formation of “Reserve” Wings would require very little 
organisation and training if composed of Frontier Constabulary 
and old soldiers. They would eventually be composed entirely 
of old soldiers and the work being comparatively sedentary, 
should attract that class. 
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Posts might be classified as follows: 

(i) Normal Posts. — Normally these posts would always con- 

tain a gdshting garrison from an “Active” Wing, 
and, in addition a “Reserve” Wing garrison sufiicient 
to hold the post in the absence of the gashting 
garrison. 

(ii) Seasonal Posts. — These would be posts which the 

gashting garrison would occupy in accordance with 
the season of the year and movements of the tribes. 
A “Reserve” Wing garrison would always be present 
for post defence. For instance, it might not be 
considered necessary to have a gashting garrison in 
Chagmalai, at the junction of the Shaur and 
Mastang Nullahs, during the heat of summer when 
the area was clear of tribesmen. In winter, when 
the Jalal Khel Mahsuds move to their winter graz- 
ing near Chagmalai, a gashting garrison might be 
necessary. 

(iii) Reserve Posts.— -Theso would be posts, or piquets, from 
which gashts did not normally operate, though they 
might be used as a temporary base by gashts. Such 
posts would only contain a “Reserw Garrison.” 
Instances might be, the Shahur Tangi and Iblanke 
Narai piquets or a proposed “non-gashting” post at 
Sangar Sar and Tabai Narai, for the defence of the 
Spinwam Road and for the support of “Levy Posts” 
in that area. 

(c) The formation of a Bhittani Militia.— Th.o work of this 
Corps would be the policing of its own area, on the 
lines of the Kurram Militia, with this difference, that 
it would also have to prevent raiding from Mahsud 
country, as well as its own. The financing of the corps 
would be found, as far as possible, from the amount 
now spent on the Frontier Constabulary at Tank and 
along the Bhittani border, and by the gradual elimina- 
tion of any Bhittani khassadars. The nucleus of the 
corps would be formed by the transferring of the two 
Bhittani platoons with the South Waziristan Scouts— 
and from any now serving with the Frontier Constabu- 
lary. The recruitment of the corps would have to be 
chiefly Bhittani, with a proportion of Marwats. 

^ The minimum posts necessary would be a headquarters at 
Tank, to be in close liaison with the Assistant Commissioner. 
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Tank, and the -Political Agent, South :.Waziristan, and to .take 
advantage of the present Frontier Constabulary post and lines; 
with large posts at Jandola, which, being in Bhittani country, 
would have to be taken over from the South Waziristan Scouts, 
and at Kot. Other posts necessary would be at Girni, Pir Tangi 
and as close as water and other considerations permit, to the 
Sammal Narai. The latter post would be of great importance 
to the South Waziristan Scouts, giving them a base for work in 
the Jala! Khel summer area and the Sheranna and Karesti Algads. 
Motor tracks would have to be constructed eventually from 
Jandola to Kot, via Pir Tangi, and from Sammal Narai to 
Mullazai, via Kot. . 

Before leaving the question of a Bhittani Militia, there are 
tw’^o points to stress. Firstly, although the formation of such a 
corps would probably meet with opposition from certain ele- 
ments, there can be no question but that it would be eventually 
of tremendous benefit to the Ghittani tribe, providing decent 
work for their youngsters, and making possible social improve- 
ments. Further, the passage of Mahsud raiding gangs through, 
or the organisation of raiding gangs from, Bhittani country, could 
be effectively controlled along its lengthy border. Secondly, 
false pictures may have been drawn of the fighting qualities of 
the Bhittanis during recent operations. The writer does not 
believe the heart of the tribe was really in the hostilities. Bhittanis 
have done good work in the South Waziristan Scouts, where their 
fighting qualities have been tested and proved to be excellent. 

(d) The extra Tochi Scouts posts suggested are: 

(i) “Seasonal Posts'’ at the Lo-wer Shaktu and the Kam 
Sham, with a gashting garrison of normally six 
platoons in the area, to police the Shaktu, and co- 
operate with a South Waziristan Scouts post near 
Sammal Narai. 

(s) A “Reserve Post” at Sangar Sar, with a piquet on 
Tabai Narai to support Levies in the area, to keep 
the Spinwam road open, and to act as a base for 
gashts co-operating with the Spinwam garrison. 

( 3 ) A “Reserve Post” at Boya and at Karkamar, with a 
gashting post at Tut Narai: these posts to keep the 
Datta Khel road open and to support Upper Daur, 
Manzar Khel, and Khiddar Khel Levies. A Mohmit 
Khel levy post on the Lowargai Narai. 

The Ahmedzai salient should not require a separate post if 
the line from Mir Ali, Spinw^am, Thai in Kurram is sufficiently 
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policed; but in the event, of this area being used as a base by 
liostiles, a “punitive*' Scouts post must be temporarily established^ 
at the expense of the Ahmedzai Wazirs, or the area disarmed. 
Motor tracks in the Tochi’ Scouts area would be necessary from 
Karkanwam to the Lower Shaktu Post, and improvement to the 
Began to Datta Khel track, via Tut Narai. 

(e) The additional South Waziristan Scouts posts suggested 
are as follows: 

(i) A post at Wana, which would enable the Wana Brigade 

to be used elsewhere. 

(ii) A post either at Barwand Baghza, or at some central 

place between Sorrarogha and Sarwakai, where a 
good landing ground was possible. 

(Hi) A “Seasonal Post’* near the Sammal Narai, when the 
Jalal Khel were in their summer grazing grounds. 
(iv) The moving of the headquarters of the South Wazir- 
istan Scouts to Wana or Barwand in order to be at 
a place from where the air force could operate, and 
to leave Jandola for the Bhittani Militia. 

(/) The policing of the Zilli Khel grazing grounds south of 
the Gomal, and of the Sherrani country, need refer- 
ence. The former area, being Wazir territory, would 
continue to be policed by the South Waziristan Scouts 
but might require a “seasonal post” in the Gomal, 
about Nili Kach, if the Frontier Constabulary posts at 
Murtaza and at Manjhi were withdrawn. In any case, 
police would be required at these posts to collect 
Powindah rifles. The Sherrani country, looking at it 
from the map, appears to be best left as it is under 
separate Frontier Constabulary, or taken over by the 
Zhob Militia, provided political difficulties could be 
overcome, and a road made from Fort Sandeman to 
Daraban, via Moghal Kot and Drazinda. 

(g) The present khassadars in all “controlled areas” must be 
disbanded, and a Levy Corps, commanded by a British 
Officer, formed in their place, to help the Assistant 
Political Officer. Recruitment for the Levies must be 
in the hands of the Political, and not be a family affair 
as at present. Suitable terms of enlistment should be 
agreed to and be binding. Some form of uniform 
must be provided. Posts should be well made, tactical- 
ly sited and capable of defence, and be within reason- 
able support of a military or scouts post. 
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(h) When a Levy Company” becomes sufficiently efficient, 

and the tribe or sub-section concerned sufficiently 
under control, then certain Scouts* posts might be 
handed over, to free the Scouts for areas not yet suffi- 
ciently policed — ^for example, “Splitoi** Post, might be 
handed over, say, to the Shahur, Shaman Khel, and 
the garrison released for a new post elsewhere, possibly 
in the Upper Shaktu. Such a process would have to 
be gradual. If Levies organised on such lines are not 
politically practicable, then the present khassadars 
should, if possible, be made to feel their obligations 
.to a greater extent, and be given better means to carry 
them out. Such improvements as the provision of 
uniform, the construction of more defensible posts 
and a greater degree of support, might increase their 
morale. 

(i) The fighting power of the Scouts must be increased by 

the provision of light tanks and light armoured cars to 
replace mounted infantry, by a sufficiency of post guns 
or mortars, and by the provision of light automatics 
for piquet and post garrisons. If disarmament is not 
possible, then tribal armament must be met by supe- 
rior armament, - 

{]) A liaison officer, who would be in close touch wdth the 
district police and pass on information of any raid 
that did happen to take place, should be attached to 
the headquarters of each civil district. Wireless tele- 
phony wdth all posts is necessary so that the voice of 
the liaison officer, '‘calling all posts,** might give imme- 
diate warning. The organisation of defence against 
raids in the civil districts should include “radio** vans 
in the important police posts, so that armed police, 
moving in motor transport to the support of village 
chi gas, would be able to pass on first-hand informa- 
tion of the movement of gangs. 

This completes the suggestions for the first stage. 

Second Stage .- — The reduction of the Regular Army garrison 
would be carried out as soon as the first stage was sufficiently 
advanced to permit a reduction. It is suggested the following 
troops'' could be reduced: 

(a) ' The Wana Brigade. 

(b) The battalion at Manzai. 
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Peace Distribution and Tasks . — ^The following are the troops 
tvhich it is suggested should be retained: 

(a) Razmak Brigade, at its present strength. 

{b) A Lines of Communication Brigade for the Bannu- 
Razmak road and the garrison at Bannu. 

(c) A mechanised cavalry unit, stationed at Dera Ismail Khan 
or Bannu, with detachments at Mir Ali and Razmak. 

This suggestion is open to criticism in that it leaves Scouts 
Posts far from support, and leaves the Gomal route unguarded. 
Further, only one striking force is available. The risk is admitted, 
but as far as Scouts are concerned, they can, if necessary, defend 
themselves against tribal attacks. 

As regards the military problem, if the risk is not considered 
permissible, and if two striking forces are considered necessary, 
then the following alternative suggestions are made: 

(a) The Razmak garrison be increased by two battalions, a 
sufficient strength to provide two striking forces. The 
extra garrison need not be in Razmak, but based on 
the Razmak line of communication. The disadvantage 
is that no regular troops are in South "Waziristan, or 
near the Gomal. The advantage is that there is only 
one line of communication to guard. 

{b) The Wana garrison be moved back to Barwand, or some 
central position in South Waziristan, the necessary 
strength being found by the Manzai battalion, released 
by the forming of a Bhittani Militia, and by one 
battalion from the present Razmak garrison, with two 
additional battalions. The advantages are a shorter 
and less vulnerable line of Communication and a more 
central position. 

Both the above suggestions allow for a reduction on the 
present strength in Waziristan. 

The defence of the lines of communication at this stage would 
be the responsibility of the “Levy Corps” supported by occasional 
armoured car patrols. It is suggested that the Lines of Communi- 
cation Brigade be kept concentrated at Bannu and Mir Ali, for 
ease of maintenance and administration during normal peace 
periods. Movement of ammunition and arms and small armed 
parties between Mir Ali and Razmak W0:uld only be allowed on 
notified days, at irregular intervals. Protection would be by close 
escort of armoured cars and “Levy” protection, supported by 
Scouts’ gashts. 


: 
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(a) In the event of serious disturbances necessitating the 

taking over of the lines of communication from the 
Levy Corps,” it is suggested that the Lines of Com- 
munication Brigade occupy battalion posts at places 
such as Gardai, Damdil and Thai in Tochi,with inter- 
vening permanent piquets over danger spots between 
these posts. Whilst not advocating a static defence of 
the road, it is necessary for road protection gashts to be 
safeguarded from ambush at such places, and also to 
have pivots from which they can manoeuvre if need 
Permanent piquets, apart from their value of 
guarding against surprise, would also give moral sup- 
port to Lev7 Corps” posts in their vicinity. 

(b) The Army would take over entire control if the Civil 

Armed Forces could not deal with the situation. Peace 
time contracts would immediately cease, and every 
endeavour be made to prevent hostilities becoming a 
source of profit to the tribes. In this connection it 
might be worth while holding an enquiry as to the 
source of such possible profits, under the heading of 
supplies, transport, etc. 

The Air Force — 

(fl) Peace.— It would be ideal if a flight of aircraft could be 
based on the headquarters of both the South Wazir- 
istan Scouts and Tochi Scouts, and not only the latter 
as at present. The advantages are close liaison, and 
knowledge of the local country and its problems. The 
difficulties are maintenance and administration. If 
the above is not possible, it is suggested that the air 
force at Miranshah should be increased, and a flight 
attached for short periods to the South Waziristan 
Scouts. In peace, the main active work of the air force 
will be co-operation with Scouts gashts. 

(b) War. — The present restrictions on the use of the air 
force largely counteract the great power of this 
M'eapon. The problems involved are somewhat deli- 
cate, but I would suggest the following: 

The present method of “proscribing” an area, in an 
attempt to eject undesirables such as Ipi, or of hostile forces, 
has this main disadvantage: that the time lag, due to having 
to give separate warning to each area involved, allows the 
principal offenders to escape. 
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An area should be proscribed by a “warning order'' that 
if',, authentic information is received, the area will' be punished 
without further warning. Punishment should take the form 
of tear gas spray on the area concerned, administered by day 
or night — thus causing no damage to property, and leaving 
no “dud” bombs for subsequent mischief. 

Caves will not prove such effective anti-air shelters as at 
present. The inconvenience caused will affect everybody 
and maim none, and should be effective. Tactical use of tear 
gas is impracticable as it would hamper operations if used in 
the vicinity of troops, but should an effective persistent tear 
gas be obtainable, its punitive use, as above suggested, should 
be considerable. Warning should be given by means, if 
possible, of aerial loud speakers. 

Employment and Social Improvement — 

{a) The provision of schools raises problems. Firstly, schools 
must be free. Secondly, they should be run with a 
view to character building, as rvell as to education, 
otherwise the good material will be spoilt. (The 
writer is thinking of the type of school run by Canon 
Tyndale-Biscoe in Kashmir.) A central college would 
be needed near Razmak, providing education up to 
the standard of F. A., whilst engineering and agricul- 
ture should also be taught. The dignity of labour 
would be a subject that required speciaT effort. No* 
real progress towards pacifying this area, which is not 
based on the rveaning of the younger generation from 
the bad habits of the elder, can be made. 

{b) Agriculture and Irrigation — 

(i) The problem of agriculture cannot be fully tackled 
until a younger generation grows up, who are pre- 
pared to work, and who have the necessary educa- 
tion. A start can be made by the encouragement of 
fruit and vegetable gardens at Levy posts, and by 
experimental “farms” under Levy protection. 

(it) There are many open plains, or “raghzas,” on which, if 
sufficient water were made available, crops could be 
grown. 

(c) Bound up with education is the problem of subsequent 
employment. The country will never be self-support- 
ing and so employment must be found outside. The 
db\douS' source of employment for such material is in 
the fighting services. The question must be boldly 
taken iipv and where control exists and suitable mate- 
rial is available, enlistment must be opened. It is^ 
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better, to make of this area a potential source of recruits 
rather than a potential hostile reserve. 

Conclusion.— T:h.h ends the suggested solution. The ques- 
tion remains: Will it work? If it does work, army expenditure 
will have been reduced. The increase in the Civil Armed Forces 
will not be at the expense of any army recruiting area, but rather 
the potential recruiting drea will have been enlarged. 

The expenses of the scheme will be largely met from the 
money saved by the reduction of the Frontier Constabulary. 
Further, should the increased force in the hands of the Political 
Authorities appreciably reduce' the money spent on military 
operations in this area, then from a linancial point of view the 
scheme will pay. There is a risk, but is it not better to take it 
rather than face the certainty of further operations under the pre- 
sent conditions? 

What of the future? Certain areas such as the Upper Shaktu 
will not at first be under active political control until it is pos- 
sible to relieve Scouts from pacified and— possibly— partially 
“disarmed” zones, policed by Levies. 

Disaimament, even if not an immediate aim, must always be 
kept in mind as the ideal and ultimate solution. If it is possible 
-very gradually to further this aim in aiiy area, it should be done. 
Sufiicient rifles to afford self-pJrotection would have to be left in 
the area concerned, in the hands of Levies and responsible men. 
Possibly, the issue of government rifles and ammunition to 
responsible persons and to Levies (such arms to have licenses) and, 
m addition, the giving of financial cbmpensatiori for arms handed 
in, might be an inducement, ' . 

^ In course of time,; a central- :aiid partially disarmed zone 
might thus be formed inside the outer arc of the line marked red 
in the map, containing the ‘‘controlled tribes.’^ The defence of 
this “controlled’’ area would be the duty of the Regular and 
Scouts posts, which, with the exception of the posts required for 
the protection of the lines of communication, would eventually 
all have moved forward to the outer arc, leaving the centre under 
■Tevy control, ' - 

The methods of Skndeman, perhaps the greatest frontier 
administi ator, were based on the principles of supporting the 
maliks, and that trust begets trust. In this essay, I have 
endeavoured to suggest a method of control which would give the 
Politickl the means to support the maliks, and I have attempted 
to suggest means which 'will eventiialiy create an dtmospfee in 
which trust can be reborn. " 
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KALUNGA, 1814 

By Major J. G. O. Whitehead, r.e. 

To many who have served in India and who have known 
Dehra Dun, the little hill of. Kalunga and the twin obelisks of 
the . Gillespie-Gurkha Memorial must be a familiar recollection. 
The story of its capture, with the loss of Rollo Gillespie’s life, 
has been told by Fortescue in his history of the British Army, 
and by Wakeham in his memoir of that very gallant soldier; yet 
there are local tales to be added to it, which fill in the detail of 
an action in which our forces met the Gurkhas and found them 
to be of that stubborn, hard-fighting nature that has proved itself 
in so many an engagement since. It is attractive to picture the 
Boon of those days, not the valley of cornfields and tea-gardens 
that now opens before one but a thickly wooded hollow, with 
here and there a clearing and a sparsely populated hamlet, and 
with a more luxuriant undergrowth, before forest cutting had 
dried some of the springs. The lip of this hollow, the Siwaliks, 
were then the frontier hills of the North-West Province; they 
represented to the plainsman the edge of the inhospitable Hima- 
layas, the home of Siwa the Destroyer, and thereby bore his name. 
Against them stood Saharanpur Fort, an outpost of the newly 
established British rule. For the British were still a strange sight 
in this part of India, and life was refreshingly simple; it was at 
an Agra fair that an old woman was heard to say that she had 
seen a Sahib with a fairy by his side, covered with feathers of 
the most beautiful hues, whose face was as white as milk, and 
that the Sahib had had to keep his hand on her shoulders to pre- 
vent her from flying away. Times have now changed, and 
favshion no longer allows peacock-feathered tippets, but the ways 
of a maid with a man have not altered, and fairies still need to be 
held. 

Only a few years previously the British and the Gurkhas had 
been extending their rule side by side, the one over the plains, 
the other across the hills; so it w^as that within a few days of each 
other, in October 1803, the British entered Saharanpur and the 
Gurkhas Dehra Dun. The Gurkhas occupied the hill of Kalunga, 
where stood the remains of a centuries-old fort built by a Rafput 
chief named Sagar; the site was famed for the good omen that 
had led him to choose it, for on it a tiger and a mountain 
sheep had fought, and the sheep had won. From that point of 
vantage the Gurkhas used to plunder the countryside. The 
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memory of their eleven years’ occupation is still vivid in men’s- 
minds. Human beings were sold as slaves at from ten to a 
■hundred-and-fifty rupees apiece, yet a camel fetched seventy-five, and 
a horse three hundred; villages would be blackmailed for milk in 
the evening time, and in the morning the robbers would return 
to demand the curds that should have been made from it; the 
old and infirm, generally women, would be seized and wrapped 
up in grass and burnt, while the onlookers would shout in de- 
light “Now dance to the Devi of Nepal,” As a result, for the 
last two years before 1814, the people did no husbandry, but 
lived in the forests on such jungle fruit and roots as they could 
gather. One of the men who lived at that time was Kalli Ram, 
a big and powerful man, who on one occasion had seized a chital: 
stag by the horns and felled it with his fist. On another occasion’ 
he had met a tiger in the way, and had said to it: '‘We are both, 
males of our kind; myself I am not going to turn, so come on!” 
Then, when the tiger had sprung at him, he had caught it by its 
forepaw and killed it with his billhook. But, as his grandson 
observed, “In those days the men were like that.” The same 
Kalli Ram had happened to be catching fish in the Song river 
one morning, when a Gurkha, who passed by on his way to 
Dehra Dun, forced him to carry his bedding roll; as they went 
through the forest an idea came to him. Pointing towards an* 
imaginary rustle in the undergrowth he said: “See, there’s a 
peacock, shoot it!” “How can I, my gun’s empty, I have no 
powder or shot,” answered the Gurkha; on which Kalli Ram,, 
having learned that his arms were not to be feared, flung down* 
the bedding, thrashed him, and then made off. 

Such was existence in the Doon; and eventually the villagers 
appealed to the British for help, saying they would gladly 
come under their rule. This coincided with the need 
being felt all the way down the border for operations 
to put a stop to the raiding of the plains. Affairs 
between the British and the Gurkhas came to a head in 1814, 
and an expedition was set on foot: four separate forces were 
formed, that were to enter Gurkha territory simultaneously; the 
one with which this story is concerned was assembled at Meerut, 
and was given the task of clearing the Doon, of destroying the- 
half-built fort of Kalunga, and then of joining with the western-, 
column that was to clear Sirmoon Little difficulty was anticipat- 
ed. Gillespie, who had seen as much of fighting as any soldier of 
his time, sent his troops into the Doon in two detachments, one 
over the Timli Pass with orders to seize the Jumna crossings,. 
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and one over' ^ die' Mohand Pass to clear Dehra and to capttire 
Kaiunga; he himself remained- with the Reserve at Saharanpur. 
The Mohand Colum'n was commanded by Mawbey, Colonel of 
the 53rd; they crossed the Siwaliks, not quite by the route that 
4:he present road follows, but by the nullahs slightly to the east, 
and were guided by the zemindars of Kheri village. They reached 
Dehra on the ^^nd October; Mawbey promptly sent a summons 
to Balbahadur Singh, the Gurkha leader, to surrender Kaiunga 
Kort; the summons reached him late at night, and he answered 
it: “It is not my habit to carry on correspondence at so late 
an hour, but I shall, how^ever, soon be paying the writer a visit 
in his camp.” Judging from local stories, Mawbey must have 
gone straight at the hill the next day; for there is a tale of a first 
attack up the western face at Shiamiwala, the former dwelling 
place of a faquir, near-by where is now a forest ranger’s tomb. 
This attack it is said failed because of the high angle at w^hich 
the guns and men had to fixe; shots that missed the parapet 
went harmlessly overhead, doing no damage behind. The few 
villagers that could be persuaded to help carried loads for the 
troops, and afterw^ards dug a large common grave in w^hich all 
who fell were buried. Mawbey then acted very vigorously; for, 
that same night, he marched his men round by a detour onto the 
northern face, to where he could bring his guns into action. A 
rough road was made during the night up to a neck of ground 
•called Jagat Rhana; and so scarce was labour, it is said, that the 
villagers w^ere paid a rupee for every basket load of earth carried. 
Whatever it was, it gives a picture of a determined effort to get 
the guns up at all costs. The endeavour was successful; by 
morning the elephants had dragged the guns into position, near 
a mango tree in front of Gujarmi village, and the troops were 
assembled on the little plateau above. Then it must have been 
that the fault in the plan came to light: the fort was out of 
range, over a mile distant; so Mawbey was obliged to return to 
his camp and report to Gillespie that the coup de main had 
failed — “for want of correct information.” 

It was now the ^4th October; Gillespie had strict orders to 
■clear the Boon by the 1st November, when he was to co-operate 
against Si rmoor ' so the •utmost ■ energy Was needed unless he were 
to be late— ah intolerable thought to a man like Giliespie. On 
the next day he reached Dehra; and by the 5 8th he had brought 
up the detachment from the Jumna; he saw the task in front of 
him to be a stiff one, but he hoped to succeed in doing it by the 
1st. On the 30th he moved his camp forward to the ground 
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below' , where bis memorial now stands,' which was then fields or 
scrub covered flats but is now a stony hullah-bed, for the river 
has changed its course. It is not easy to reconcile the con- 
temporary sketch of the country, reproduced in Wakeham's book, 
with the ground as it is to-day; but from an 1840 map in the 
Survey of India Office an explanation can be suggested. Mansi- 
walla was properly Mansinghwala, a village on the flats that are- 
now river-bed; Dhulunwalla, now the familiar Dalanwala, was. 
then a hamlet not far from where the present Club stands. It 
seems that the force moved from Dehra up the Bindal Rao, and 
then across country past where is now the Imperial Bank; then 
leaving Dalanwala on its right it crossed the Rispana, whose bed 
was much nearer to the west, after which it came to the Man- 
singhwala flats and a siiiall nullah now represented by the eastern- 
bank of the river-bed; the force then turned left and reached its* 
camping ground by the memorial. At the camping ground the* 
bed "of the Rispana was seen again and was mistaken for the 
Bindal Rao; so in the sketch these two appear as a single straight 
river-bed, and the Rispana with its tributary nullah run as an 
indefinitely ending curved nullah. It is the absence of accurate 
knowledge displayed in this sketch, both here and round 
Kalunga Hill itself, that gives a clue to the subsequent failure* 
of the separate columns for the attack. ' 

Gillespie’s plan was unquestionably energetic, but perhaps 
too ambitious. On the afternoon of the same day that he moved 
the camp forward he established a party on the spur south of 
the fort, overlooking the stream called the Garhauli Khala, from 
the head of which the Gurkhas used to draw their water. Up this 
Khala still runs the old Gurkha track, ending in a grassy clearing 
that used to be the ponds, known as the Sagartal, where the stream 
had been dammed as a reservoir, and where used to live an enor- 
mous crocodile, weighing a ton-and-a-half, who met his end in 
the battle. Batteries were to be established on this Sagartal 
spur, and the main attack was to be delivered from it; 
but in addition three other small columns were to advance on 
the fort from the other three directions, so as to divert resistance 
from the real point of assault. On the left Captain Fast with 
three hundred and sixty men was to attack from the north-west, 
through Lakhaond; beyond him Major Kelly and five hundred’ 
and forty men were to circle the hill, past Kirsali, and to attack 
through Gujarmi from the north-east; on the right Captain 
Campbell and two hundred and eighty men were to attack from 
the east, through Asthal. The sketch reproduced by Wakeham 
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^show's , the routes followed by the columns, and it shows also the 
difficulty under which they moved,- for the true lie of the ground 
is considerably different from what it was imagined to be. In 
actual fact the routes assigned to them brought Fast's and Kelly's 
columns to within half-a-mile of each other, yet not in position 
for easy co-operation, and after an unnecessary detour of three 
miles for Kelly's column; Campbell's column also was given a 
needless march of three-quarters of a mile out to Astlial and back 
again, eventually coming in onto the right rear of the main 
attack. Nor was it realised that Fast's column was really within 
easy communication of the Sagartal spur, for the main nullah 
runs direct from Lakhaond to it. This lack of accurate topo- 
graphical knowledge was not the least of the difficulties imposed 
by the jungle. The defenders were believed to number about 
six hundred; the strength of the main storming party and reserve 
was to be 1,550 and the total of the detached columns to be about 
1 , 500 , each one being strong enough to be safe from being over- 
whelmed alone. 

On the afternoon of the goth, when the Sagartal spur was 
occupied, the troops were opposed by a desultory fixe of light 
artillery from the fort, and by matchlock fire from a knoll at 
the end of the spur, not far from the Gurkiias' fort; this fire caused 
no interruption. During the night batteries were throwm up, and 
the pieces were brought up by elephants and mounted; then in 
the early hours of the morning the several detachments marched 
off from the camp by the Rispana on their allotted tasks, and at 
daylight the batteries opened fire; the short bombardment was 
answered briskly by the Gurkhas, who even threw wet bedding 
onto the British shot and used it again for their own guns. At 
seven o'clock signal guns were discharged in the camp to enable 
the detachments to check their position, and the tale still is told 
that this made the Gurkhas believe that the force had remained 
in its camp. Perhaps it was this misapprehension which led the 
Gurkhas to make a move forward from the Sagartal knoll against 
the batteries; to check the threat two howitzers were immediately 
slewed round, and they apparently drove the Gurkhas off in dis- 
order, for Gillespie straightaway ordered the assault to be 
launched, hoping to get into the fort on their heels, Fortescue 
has described in detail the repeated attempts and failure. The 
detached columns did not succeed in co-operating, only Campbell's 
arrived at the close of the engagement. A sepoy who was appa- 
rently in that column has described his experience thus: “The 
xoad was all through deep jungle, and several of my comrades were 
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wounded by arrows, which came from the jungle wdthoiit any 
noise, and no one was ever seen. Many of the sepoys said it was 
the work of finnSj and magic. Volleys of musketry were some- 
times fired by us when the arrows came thick; but so dense was 
the jungle that it was never ascertained if any of the enemy were 
killed or not.” He also tells how the Gurkhas* knives were much 
dreaded, as a touch from them meant certain death, and that at 
the fort walls the flights of arrows were more frightening than the 
matchlock balls, for the arrows could be seen; his Captain re- 
•ceived an arrow in the chest, which had so broad a point that the 
Doctor said he wmuld die if it were extracted, but in his agony 
he wrenched it out and almost died from loss of blood. It may 
ha\'e been resistance of this nature that kept back Kelly’s column; 
a memorial standing at Gujarmi village, either to someone of his 
.column or of Mawbey’s previous attempt near there, suggests the 
likelihood that he was resisted. The stone of this memorial is 
missing; it became loose a long time ago, and was broken up by 
children, for which a paternal government fined the village five 
rupees. Also a long time ago some men in the neighbourhood 
thought that treasure was buried under the memorial, and one 
night they started to tunnel under it from a bank near-by; they 
had only got half-way, though, when dawn came and they de- 
camped. To the south of this, on either side of the hill, Kelly’s 
and Fast’s columns must have come to a standstill very close to 
each other, but the dense jungle would have deadened the noise 
and prevented either from knowing where the other was. 

The end came when Gillespie lost his life cheering his men 
on to yet one more assault; the shot that killed him was fired by 
a woman, for the fort defenders were less than three hundred, 
and as men became casualties women were taking their places. 
Gillespie has been called rash, but his mind must have been in a 
turmoil over the protracted resistance; he had been ordered 
emphatically to co-operate with Ochterlony s advance against 
Sirnioor on the 1st November, and it was already that date, 
women could be seen hurling stones at the attackers, showing the 
slenderness of the defence; one determined rush, and even if the 
front rank fell the remainder could break through before arms 
could be reloaded. Thoughts such as these must have governed 
his mind. With his death disorder set in, but fortunately 
Gampbeil’s column from Asthal arrived on the scene, and with 
its help a safe withdrawal was effected to the Rispana Camp. The 
command now devolved upon Mawbey, who sent to Delhi for 
isome heavy 18-pounder siege guns before making another attempt. 
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A story exists locally that there was a fight by the Rispana Camp,.. 
which may- well ' have '■■■•been/ as it would have "'been the natural 
outcome o£ the reverse for the Gurkhas to have harried the British 
camp. On this camp site there used tc be some graves, but they 
have since been washed away. 

Even with the arrival of the siege train on the S4th Novem- 
ber the fight was not over; the wall was breached on the ^yth, 
but an assault was driven back in spite of repeated efforts; no less 
than 480 men fell. As ammunition had run short, Mawbey 
picketted the fort water supply on Sagartal, probably breaking 
down the pond walls and draining them, for it was then that the 
forty-maund mugger was killed; he also picketted all approaches 
and cut off the fort’s provisions. None-the-less, for a few days, 
the Gurkhas managed to scrape a little water from what was 
scarcely more than a puddle, just outside the fort gate, at the head 
of the Garhauli watercourse. But the privation, coupled with the 
stench from the corpses, could not be borne for long; during the 
night of the 29th November, Balbahadur Singh and some seventy 
survivors rriade their way through the pickets, and joining up with 
about , 300 more who had been hovering round the posts, they 
went off to a neighbouring hill Mawbey sent a party in pursuit^ 
but so gallant had been the resistance that he ordered if Balbaha- 
dur were captured he was to be treated with every respect and 
consideration. 

As soon as they found the fort had been evacuated, the troops 
entered to find the wounded lying there in a ghastly condition. 
A few women also had been left behind, one of whom, Balbaha- 
dur’s wife, hurled a knife into an officer’s chest as he climbed over 
the walls of the fort, killing him. After the place had been cleared 
the walls were razed to the ground; in the course of the work a. 
closed hut, over which the white ants had built a mound, was^ 
broken down; in it was found a strange figure, believed to be a 
live Sadhu, who had been in a trance for ages, which, according 
to story was taken away to be sent to England. 

The Gurkha leaders took the field elsewhere; nor did they 
ever return to claim their wives. About four of these made their 
home at a temple near-by the spring of Nala Pani, on the slopes^ 
of the Sagartal spur. There they died, and were buried under the 
shade of a banyan tree, a veteran of the forest that is even now 
slowly creeping down the hillside; it is said to have moved some 
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fifteen yards in the course of its ■ existence; certainly it has done* 
so since the time of this fight, for the old low walls of the grave- 
yard tell the tale. In the temple compound the Gurkhas planted 
a rudras tree, brought from Nepal, to serve as a reminder to them’, 
of the land that once held sway over the Doon. ' 'These are 'Stories- 
told by the country folk; some of them came from the benign 
looking Nepali priest of the temple, a man of advanced years but 
with the spirit of the Gurkha church militant, and he ended wist- 
fully: ‘The hill is a very good place for a fort; it seems a pity 
that no use is made of it nowadays.” , 
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■ ■ ' MOUNTAIN WARFARE 

By Major C. M. H. Wingfield, m.v.o., 5ND Goorkhas 

Tills paper is written with the object of taking, as nearly as 
possible, to their logical conclusion, in one respect at least, the 
articles by '‘Auspex,” published in this Journal in April and July 
1938, and his letter in this Journal of April 1939. The object of 
those articles and that letter was to put forward a fresh aspect of 
frontier fighting in which full advantage is taken of the high 
standard of organisation and of training to which our Indian 
infantry should achieve. If full advantage is taken of these things, 
then there can be no doubt but that the initiative must be 
throughout with us and not with the enemy. 

My object now is to apply this type of tactics to a column of, 
say, a brigade operating widely dispersed and thus tactically dis- 
posed to exert its full strength in mobility and fire power at any 
moment, mainly by making full use of its ability to inflict sur- 
prise. 

There is— and will be for some time — a school of thought 
which holds that the greatest benefit can be derived in battle, in, 
say, Waziristan, from a column of infantry and artillery moving 
on a narrow front, throwing up piquets to right and left, deploy- 
ing for battle only from its narrow head and camping- nightly in 
the low ground with piquets about it. I must show that this 
is a wrong conception and that there is a far better method of 
advancing on and attacking one’s enemy and of settling down 
for rest at night. 

In order to prove my case I have, in this article, started with 
a very small force of one company only, for it is on that com- 
pany that the methods that I advocate are built. 

A heavy column with a mass of mules is not a necessity, for 
we can move, fight, feed, water and rest without a single mule 
within a brigade, provided that we employ reasonable and light 
supporting weapons and take advantage of mobile methods of 
supply and communication which modern development places at 
our disposal. 

Trial by One Company , — The detail that follows concerns a 
lest carried out by one company organised and armed, as far as 
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possible, according to modernised war establishments, but with- 
out any animal pack transport, in order to confirm or disprove 
the opinions set forth above. 

The test lasted fifty-three hours, including two nights away 
from barracks, during which time the company, except for water 
and fuel, had no recourse to local produce. The officers and men 
participating had no preliminary hardening or preparation but 
were taken away at short notice from their normal individual 
training. The test was held during the first week in August 
when the weather was unusually sultry. A constant heat haze 
limited visibility and, in the middle of the day, on a knife-edged 
ridge at over 8,000 feet there was not a vestige of a breeze. 

Conversely, the nights at over 6,000 feet were cool enough to 
onable the comfort of a blanket to be appreciated. 

The company was carried in lorries twenty-six miles to de- 
bussing point. In the course of forty-eight hours, it moved some 
twenty-two miles as measured off the map and was again picked 
up by lorries for the twenty-five miles return journey to barracks. 
The country traversed lay between two motor roads. It was of 
a:ouo-h and difficult nature, sparsely inhabited and, therefore, 
comparatively devoid of tracks. It varied in height from 5.000 
to more than 8.000 feet above sea level and had not previous y 

been visited by the unit. 

The Assistant Political Agent kindly co-operated by waiving 
the formality of attaching local levies and left the company to its 

own resources. :„„u„ 

At the conclusion of the exercise the men were physicaUy i 

gotKl condition and, given rations, were St to prolong the test 

for a further forty-eight hours. 

Arms and Ammunition.-^zc\r platoon was equipped with 

three light machine-gnns. In each section one riSeman parade 
with the gun instead of a rifle. During movement the gun was 
changed over periodically amongst the men of the secuon. 

.toon havUdars carried Verey pistols in addition to then rdles _ 
Fifty rounds of ammunition were carried by ead. man armed 
with frifle and each rifleman in a section carried, m add.t.on, 
twl light machine-gun magatines. This made sixteen magat.nes 
(480 rounds) available for each light machine-gun. 

Platoon havildars carried twelve rounds for the Verey pistol 

(six illuminating, three red, three green). 



cccLiuii!. were muca nanaicappecl by tlie lack of any suitable 
carrying equipment for the light machine-gun magazines. If the 
present heavy and cumbersome leather equipment is used, the 
soldier becomes an ammunition porter and is incapable of carr)"^- 
ing out efSciently the duties of a rifleman. The magazines, there- 
fore, had to be carried in the man’s pack and this caused a bad 
distribution of weight. The pack was unduly heavy and there was 
comparatively little weight in the front pouches.^ The issue to 
the Army in India of the 1937 pattern equipment, with its basic 
pouch, is an urgent matter, for it will provide the necessary 
carrying equipment and will enable a section of the same strength 
to carry twenty-four magazines (730 rounds) if necessary. 

The expenditure of ammunition would not be heavy when 
dealing with a lightly armed and mobile enemy of the type we 
meet on the Indian frontiers and the scale carried by this- 
company is sufficient so long as it can be replenished from the 
air when required. 

The scale of one light machine-gun per section is preferable 
to the present scale of one per platoon. The extra fire power in 
the platoon gives it the ability to deal much more effectively with 
the few vulnerable targets that are likely to present themselves; 
the platoon commander’s task is greatly simplified when he has 
three homogeneous sections under his command, each of which 
can produce a volume of fire commensurate with the fire of a 
whole platoon on the present scale of armament. 

The additional (light machine-guns) also give a battalion a. 
large increase of power in the defence and preatlv ,1,^- 
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All ranks wore tlie following clothing: 

Ghaplies. 

Socks. 

Footless hose,-. 

Shorts., , , . 

Shirt, cotton. 

Hat, F. S., 

The average weight carried by a rifleman, exclusive of cloth- 
ing in wear, was: 

Pack , ...■ ... . . ... 14 lbs. ■ 

Equipment -with kukri and rifle S.A.A. 15 lbs. 

... ... 9 lbs. 

Total ... ... 35 lbs. 


Rifle and Sling 


The pack w^as too heavy and bulky. Bulk in a pack is as 
great a handicap as weight, for in the hills it affects balance andi 
is apt to catch against overhanging bushes or jutting rocks. If 
basic pouches had been available, the pack would have been re- 
duced to the more reasonable weight of gj lbs. A further reduc- 
tion should, however, be made in both the weight and the bulk 
of the blanket. This is possible without sacrificing any warmth. 
The carrying of the greatcoat was considered but, in its present 
form, it is too heavy and bulky to be carried in the pack and, by 
night, does not afford the warmth of a blanket. The jersey also 
is not satisfactory. It absorbs moisture easily and is slow to dry. 
A light wind-and-shower-proof jerkin,^ of a material similar to 
Grenfell cloth would be lighter and warmer and, with trousers of 
the same material, would provide a warm outfit for wear by night. 

MedicaL~~-FoiiT stretcher-bearers carried two blanket 
stretchers and a medical haversack. Carrying stretchers in the 
hills is very tiring vrork and this stretcher-bearer party should 
consist of two men for each stretcher and an extra man to carry 
the medical haversack. 

Health W2is very good throughout the exercise and theie were 
no casualties from sickness or accident./ The task of evacuating 
casualties 'ivas, however, considered. It is, undoubtedly, the big- 
gest problem that a column of this nature has to face. An auto- 
gyro ambulance aircraft would be invaluable, but, failing that, 
the solution appears to be the use of armoured fighting vehicles 
and an armoured ambulance which coUld be summoned to a 
rendezvous mutually convenient, both to them and to the column. 
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Mosquito-nets were not carried but Dover’s cream, carried in | 
light aluminium personal containers, was found to provide effec- ■ 
tive protection against mosquitoes. 

Sanitary arrangements were of the simplest. The sweeper [ 
carried a shovel with which to dig and fill in latrine trenches. A, j 
lighter implement in the nature of a mattock would be morej 
suitable. 

Water. — ^Water-testing apparatus and bleaching powder were 
carried in the medical haversack. 

Each bhisti carried the canvas part of a 50-galion tank,, 
together with four short bamboo supports. The metal frame 
issued with the tank is heavy and makes an awkw’'ard pack load,, 
so was discarded. 

Each cook carried two four-gallon tins on his back in a 
special khaki drill carrier. Of the total of six tins, four were used 
for water. These sufficed to ensure an ample supply of water 
being available soon after arrival at the night halting place. 
These four tins were used, also, to supply the company with water 
and replenish water-bottles at a water halt. The tins were filled 
from a spring, and the water chlorinated before distribution. 
Within half an hour the whole company was provided with water 
to drink and water-bottles were refilled. This included the sup- 
ply of water to protective piquets round the halting place. The 
halt was made after the company had been moving over moun- 
tainous country for four-and-a-half hours and all men were very 
thirsty. This method of replenishing water-bottles could not be 
used in the case of a company moving without its followers and 
without a supply of bleaching powder. Individual purification 
of the refilled water-bottle by means of some kind of tablets, 
should be possible in such circumstances. 

Owing to the hot and sultry weather a seemingly unquencli- 
abie thirst was acquired after very little exertion. Strict water 
discipline was maintained and consumption regulated, so that 
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grd. day: Start 0630 hrs.— arrived at lorries 0816 hrs. No water 
consumed during move. 

As no reserve of water is carried with the column, it is neces- 
sary to arrive at the next source of replenishment, or arrange for 
supply from the air, by the time the water-bottle is emptied. With 
good water-discipline this should be at least six hours, even in 
hot weather. 

Although a column of this nature carries no reserve of water, 
it requires a very small quantity to supply its needs. This admits 
of great liberty of movement in comparison with a column accom- 
panied by animal transport which requires an ample supply of 
water, available normally only in a river-bed. 

The two 50-gallon tanks were filled immediately on arrival at 
the night bivouac and one was refilled as soon as it was emptied. 
Tea and water tins were filled overnight to ensure sufficient water 
for the company to start with full water-bottles in the morning. 

Rations.— The Shakarpara biscuit ration was carried in the- 
mess tin as far as possible. Any balance left over was tied up in 
a handkerchief. 

As the weather conditions induced a continual thirst, there 
w’as no urge to eat except in the cool of the early morning and 
late evening, when an ample supply of liquid also was available. 
Most men had some of their ration in hand on conclusion of the- 
test. The cooks carried, in addition to four water tins, two four- 
gallon tins for making tea. The tea, sugar and tinned milk were 
carried by the cooks in these tins. Tea was made before moving 
off in the morning, and after arrival in bivouac in the evening. 
Two “.brews” were necessary as eight gallons of tea were insuffi- 
ciciit to supply the whole company. 

Sufficient fuel to boil water was collected in the vicinity of 

the bivouac. 

Bivouacs . — ^The comparatively small space required for a 
bivouac makes the selection of a site an easy matter under the 
circumstances. As there are no animals to be considered, a large 
area of level ground is not necessary. Bivouacs can, therefore, 
be sited more for their tactical than their administrative advan- 
tages. The closely-packed camp which offers a large and vul- 
nerable target for the sniper’s bullet is unnecessary. Companies- 
can bivouac on tactical features and, if needed, afford one another 
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iimtual’ support. It will usually be necessary to bivouac near 
.enough to water to ensure the protection of water-drawing parties. 

If, 'however, a reconnaissance has been' iiiade by daylight the 
position of the bivouac can be changed after dark. This would 
Tender futile any reconnaissance carried out by the tribesmen by 
day with a view to attacking or sniping the bivouac by night 

The hostile parties, instead of surprising the camp, might 
well find the tables turned upon them. 

Protective piquets would, generally speaking, not be required, 
as the companies would be bivouacking on the commanding 
ground. Also, since there would be no clearly-defined camp, a 
large perimeter wall would not be necessary. The fire power of 
the company or platoon should ensure its ability to stop any at- 
tempt to rush their position. 

The time taken to settle in, after the site of the bivouaq 
has been selected, depends on the protective works to be carried 
out and on the distance that water has to be carried. Two hours 
should normally be sufficient. 

In the morning, cooks started fires one-and-a-half hours be- 
fore the time of start. The remainder of the company were 
Toused an hour before marching. No lanterns were carried and, 
apart from cooking fires, no lights were used. 

Coynmmaication , — Within the company, flag signalling was 
used in conjunction with a three-letter code. I consider that this 
.method would also be most suitable within a battalion. The 
heliograph is a heavy load, very dependent on weather conditions 
and, more than a flag, is apt to call attention to its location. It 
is a difficult instrument to use behind cover unless the sun is in 
front of it. I do not consider that it is suitable for any really mo- 
bile column. . The signal lamp is more portable when used without 
a stand. It is useful by day on account of having a longer range 
than a flag, but its light is unnecessarily powerful for use by night 
within the battalion. A lamp could be carried at battalion or 
column headquarters, as an alternative to wireless, for communi- 
cation with other columns, but it can be dispensed with for com- 
munication within the battalion. A few pocket torches^ modified 
for signalling purposes, are all that are required for this com- 
munication by night. A light Popham panel was designed in two 
sections and was found to be efficient in use and easy to carry. 
Each of two men carried one section under the pack flap. Special 
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liglit ground strips were carried by headquarters personnel to lay 
out the column call sign and by platoon orderlies to denote the 
position of outlying platoons. 

Air Co-operation . — It was considered that the following 
demands were likely to be made on the R.A.F. : 

{i) Aircraft for preliminary reconnaissance of the area by 
the column commander and other officers. 

{ii) Tactical reconnaissance in the area while the column 
is operating. 

(iii) Close support of the column by means of bombing 
and machine-gunning. 

{iv) Communication with the column by means of message 
dropping and Popham panel. 

(u) Location of column and reporting progress to force 
headquarters when column is out of wireless range 
or in event of wireless interruption. 

(ui) Dropping of ammunition, water, rations or medical 
supplies. 

{vii) Photographs of the area of operations. 

Roles {i)> {it), (iv) and (v) were actually carried out. Roles 
{Hi) and {oi) could not be carried out as supplies dropped could 
not be carried or expended and oftensive action had to be 
reserved for cases of actual necessity. In spite of bad visibility, 
the aircraft were very quick in locating the column and demon- 
strated their ability to carry out the tasks demanded of them. 

Results of test.— This test proved the ability of suitably 
trained, physically fit infantry to operate independently of any 
wheeled or animal transport for a considerable period over almost 
any kind of country, provided that water is, or can be made, avail- 
able. A whole battalion could easily move in a similar manner 
to the one company; in fact the increase in strength would render 
protection an easier matter. 

The troops on this test were carrying a badly balanced and 
more bulky load than is desirable, and this would reduce their 
fighting efficiency in difficult country. But the issue of the 1937 
pattern equipment and the reduction in weight and bulk of the 
o-overnment blanket would make a considerable difference. 
Although an increase in the amount of ammunition that could be 
carried for the light machine-gun would be possible with the 1937 
equipment, I consider that the amount actually carried, namely. 
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two magazines a man, is the maximum he should be 
activity is not to be hampered. 

One of the most obvious ad\’ant: 
of “tail,” since six followers 
pany who were unable to p 
battalion this unarmed par 
strong and would move in the \ 

In order that they can do their 
require to be trained to the use of 

Communication wii 
present case was over t 
through the medium of 
cation with a R/T Tender 
must be the 


ages was the complete absence 
were the only portion of the com- 
;t themselves. In the case of a 
vould be approximately thirty 
cinity of battalion lieadquarters. 
best to protect themselves, they 
ground and cover, 
n headquarters, which in the 
miles distant, was maintained 
aircraft who were in wireless communi- 
at headquarters. It appears that this 
normal method of maintaining communication 
between columns and force headquarters, as the range of a one- 

man pack wireless set is too limited for this method to be relied 
upon. 

I he one-man pack wireless set is, liowever, necessary for com- 
munication between battalions working in an area. Experience 
may show it to be necessary in companies but I do not think that 
this IS so It IS also essential for communication with aircraft 
when die latter are carrying out a close support role. For this pur- 
pose it would be necessary for the aircraft to be equipped with a 
srmi^r one-man set in addition to its normal wirelesrand for a 

thTc^h displayed to signify to the pilot that 

t “-»der wanted him to adopt a supporting role 

and to open R/1 communication with him. 

there^fn, long-range artillery, 

an urgent necessity for a reasonably accurate short-range 

weapon. The three-inch mortar which proved sucli a usetV.1 
eapon during the hghting in Spain, in mobile operations in 
1 ersia and in other places at the end of the war, is probably suit- 
a e. e have had plenty of experience of mortars of this kind 
and It IS difficult to see why their introduction into the Army in 
India has been so long delayed. ' ' 

The light machine-guns of the support platoon should be 
dispensed with and the platoon should carry and operate the 
three-mch mortars. The loads are heavy but it is suggested that 
the support platoon, if armed with pistols in place of rifles, could 
carry two three-inch mortars and thirtv hnmhc t, .. / 
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fiat trajcctoi) light iiiacliioe-gun is not the right weapon tor use 
ill a support role in a battalion and it is wrong to try to force 
the weapon into a role for which it is barely suited. 

In other semi-civilised parts, both the Germans and ourselves 
have at cliffeieiit times made use of porters. Xliere is no reason 
why w’^e should not train and employ enlisted personnel in this 
capacity. Ihese men could be fully trained or partially trained 
iiifantiy soldiers. At any rate, they should be capable of using 
effectively whatever firearm is given them for self-defence. They 
are thus an asset and not, like the poor mule, a complete liability. 
Moreover, in the course of a day, they will probably eat and drink 
less tlian a mule, load for load. They would not, moreover, re- 
cjiiiie the services of a trained soldier to groom, feed and water 
them. 

Reconirnendations as a result of the test . — Experiments 
should be carried out to determine the possibility of carrying the 
three-inch mortar and its ammunition as man-pack loads. 

Experiments should also be carried out using one-man pack 
wireless sets to direct aircraft to engage targets which would nor- 
mally be given to artillery. 

Searcii should be made for a lighter blanket that would form 
a more compact load. 

Investigations should be made with regard to the possibility 
of providing the soldier with a jerkin and trousers of a material 
similar to Grenfell cloth. 

The one-man pack wireless sets should be issued to frontier 
defence troops on the scale of tW'O per battalion, with a reserve 
in the hands of the brigade commander. 

The Force of the future.— The force of the future, as I see it, 
will not be a long clumsy column advancing on a narrow front 
astride a road or river-bed. Sucli a force is doing little more than 
providing* protection for its mass of transport. The tribesman 
can anticipate its line of advance and, at his leisure, formulate 
his plans to inflict the greatest possible number of casualties on 
the coliiinn with the least risk to himself. Such a force surrenders 
to the tribesman the enormous advantage of initiative and sur- 
prise. 

I propose that we should so use the force at our disposal as to 
recapture those advantages for ourselves. 
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To effect this, we must neither be tied to an obvious line of 
advance nor must we be entirely dependent on a single line of 
advance. Battalion columns, self-contained and unfettered by 
any form of animal pack transport, will move across-country on 
a broad front, while brigade headquarters co-ordinates their 
movement. 

The battalion commander would have at his disposal four 
rifle companies with a total of thirty-six light machine-guns and 
a section of two three-inch mortars with his headquarter company. 
Battalion headquarters and the headquarter company would con- 
sist of commander and staff, intelligence section, communication 
personnel and mortar platoon. A party of about thirty followers, 
controlled by company quartermaster-havildars, would move in 
the vicinity of battalion headquarters and would be the battalion’s 
sole liability in the way of unarmed personnel, always provided 
that we have not adopted the more sensible system of armed 
porters. Two one-man pack wireless sets would be carried by 
communication personnel; one for communication with 
neighbouring battalions and brigade headquarters, and the other 
to work with aircraft in the event of long-range support being 
required. The brigade commander would have at his disposal 
a liberal allotment of aircraft with a Royal Air Force officer and 
a R/T tender at his headquarters. If brigade headquarters 
happened to be near a landing ground, the brigade commander 
in person would be able to observe and control the operations of 
his brigade from the air. 

The Place of Mechanised Forces.— We require, in addition to 
our infantry brigade, a small mechanised force. The vehicles of 
this force should be armoured and, thus, the occupants should be 
practically invulnerable to the tribesman’s small arms fire. We 
do, however, require that this mechanised force should include 
some men who can leave their vehicles for the purpose of local 
protection. Therefore, the force should include some infantry 
carried in armoured trucks or armoured lorries. We must re- 
member that, though of some use in other parts of the world, the 
unarmoured truck is a menace for tactical troop-carrying work on 
our North-West Frontier when the heights are not held on each " 
flank. This mechanised force would be able to move out to a 
signalled rendezvous, with armoured ambulances, to collect the 
casualties of our infantry columns. It would be available to con- 
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voy supplies to a base to which the infantry battalions would re- 
turn on conclusion of their operations. It would assist in provid- 
ing protection for the movement by mechanical transport of our 
infantry battalions in the initial and concluding stages of their 
operations. It would be available to co-operate, at short notice, 
with the infantry brigades by establishing a cordon, blocking a 
line of withdrawal, or otherwise dealing with parties of hostiles 
withdrawing from the area combed by our mobile battalions. It 
would form a point d appui for our mobile infantry operations. 

The Place of Aircraft . — ^Aircraft would be an essential and 
valuable component of the new force. 

At present their usefulness is limited by lack of landing 
grounds. This is unavoidable in mountainous country with air- 
craft of present types. When the auto-gyro is developed sufficient- 
ly to be reliable in conditions pertaining to mountainous country, 
it would extend considerably the use of aircraft. The construc- 
tion of a landing ground of the necessary size would be a task 
within the compass of a company of infantry and there would be 
few areas in the vicinity of camps which would not afford the 
requisite space. 

The auto-gyro w^ould be useful for the following duties: 

(i) Liaison between the military commander and the officer 
commanding R. A. F. 

(it) 'Preliminary personal reconnaissance by brigade and 
battalion commanders. 

(Hi) Observation and control of operations by the brigade 
commander. 

(iv) Evacuation of casualties in ambulance auto-gyro. 

The following tasks would be carried out by normal service 
aircraft from their own landing grounds: 

(t;) Tactical reconnaissance of the area wffiile the columns 
are operating. 

(vi) Dropping of ammunition, water, rations or medical 
supplies. 

(mi) Close support. 

(tnii) Photography. 

(ix) Contact between columns, if an auto-gyro is not avail- 
able, 
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Conclusion.—ThtVG is, to my mind, no doubt whatsoever that 
the mobile tactics and mobile columns that I have here sketched 
ate to-day a practical possibility. We very badly need the three 
indi mortar; but we can just get on without it owing to the sur- 
prise and the general tactical power provided bv the method of 
movement that is advocated herein. It is fair to say that this 
method of movement will enable us to hold the initiative over 
our frontier enemy in a manner in which it has never yet been 
held by us; for at all times we are disposed to fight and at all 
times we are free to move wiierever v\c will. 




PERMANENT FORTIFICATIONS AND THE POWER 
OF MANCEUVRE 
By Le Folemarque 
Translated BY Major G. E. Wheeler 
{With acknowledgements to '^Europe NouvelU:^ 

During the past fifteen years, France has recommenced the 
work of Vauban and Sere de la Riviere. She has progressively 
built up on her frontier a fortified barrier which, begun in Alsace 
and Lorraine, has gradually ])een extended from the North Sea to 
the Mediterranean. Any gaps that may now exist on the Jura 
frontier can be regarded as filled by the fortifications constructed 
by Switzerland on the Rhine and on the St. Gothard Pass, fortifi- 
cations wliicli are actually outworks of our own system. 

Germany for a long time exhibited a traditional unwilling- 
ness to adopt this method. The veteran Mol tke used to say that 
'hlie history of fortresses is bound up with history of capitulations,*' 
and Imperial Germany possessed no fortified defensive system. 
The fortified towns of Thionville, Metz and Mutzig were offensive 
and were designed to act as cover or as fixed pivots for the power- 
ful offensive operations planned by Schlieffen. In 1914, the opera- 
tions of the Crown Prince of Bavaria which were to result in our 
reverses of Morhange and Sarrebourg were, in actual fact, based 
on Mutzig and Metz. The offensive which, according to the Impe- 
rial General Staff, was to result in our final defeat was based on 
Metz and on Thionville. 

After the war, there was some hesitation as to the method to 
be adopted. The extraordinary resistance offered by improvised 
fronts had been striking. From the winter of 1914 onwards, at- 
tacks had been held up by, and proved impotent against single 
lightly-wired trenches defended by machine-guns. In 1916 and 
1917, the best prepared and most strongly supported attacks broke 
down after advancing a few hundred yards and were powerless to 
effect a break-through. 

During .1918, to break down the resistance of a position in- 
volved a huge concentration of supplies, of tanks, of quick-firing 
artillery and of gas. It necessitated, besides, a vast expenditure of 
mail-power which gradually caused a serious reduction in the 
strength of the troops holding the trench systems on both sides. 

It had, in addition, been observed with astonishment that all 
the great fortified places such as Liege, Namur, Mauberge, 
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Antwerp, Lemberg, Ossoviecs, Novogeorgievsk. and Brest-Litovsk 
had fallen in a few weeks — sometimes in a few days. 

The first conclusions drawn by the belligerents had been in- 
clined to favour field fortifications to the detriment of permanent 
fortifications. Even Verdun appeared to have owed its salvation 
rather to Petain’s soldiers than to the concrete of its defences. On 
closer examination, these definite conclusions had to be revised 
though it remained none-the-less clear that any isolated fortified 
place, whatever the quality of its defences, was doomed. No 
fortress could be maintained which was not part and parcel of 
the general organisation of an army. 

Field fortifications, on the other hand, required vast labour 
for their construction, and their maintenance demanded constant 
effort. They were, therefore, contrary to first impressions, e.Ktreine- 
1\ costly. Finally, field fortifications in modern war must be con- 
tinuous in order to obviate any possibility of infiltration and must 
lie organised in deptli to lessen risks and check the development 
of local incidents. 


Thf. Maginot Line 

It was m the light of these conclusions that France, from 1924 
onwards, studied the defensive organisation of her frontiers 
Defensive fortifications must be both permanent and strong; they 
must also possess continuity and depth— an idealistic programme 
which not only involved huge expense but very great delay. 
Our engineers had, therefore, to make a choice and they decided 
in favour of strength combined in the first place with' continuity. 
Depth they postponed to some future date. 

Along the frontier zone was plotted a line of resistance of 
which the principal works constituted the bastion.s, and the con- 
necting systems, which were smaller though no less strong, the 
connecting walls. 

Beginning with the vital districts of Metz and the Lower 
Vosges, we have gradually succeeded in constructing on our fron- 
tiers an almost continuous line of fortifications which vary in 
form according to the nature of the ground. The organisation 
of depth, which has been begun in some places, is "sometimes 
necessary in the case of old fortifications since modernised: in 
most cases the requisite depth will be achieved, when the time 
comes, by field fortifications. 

We are thus .systematically covered by a continuous line of 
fortifications which, though thin, is, owing to its scientific perfec- 
tion, extremely strong. For a long time its weak point lay in an 
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insufficiently strong garrison which left a large part of the forti- 
fications exposed to the possibility of surprise. For several years, 
however, and especially since the reintroduction of the two years' 
system of compulsory service, all danger of this nature has been 
eliminated. ■ 

The Siegfried Line 

For a long time the German General Staff remained faithful 
to Moltke's ideas. Even after the return to Germany of the Rhine- 
land, it appears that, with a fevr exceptions on the eastern fron- 
tiers, the work of fortification was neglected. In about 1936, how- 
ever, some fortifications made their appearance on the Rhine, 
especially opposite Kembs and at Neu-Brisach. At the beginning 
of 1938, the line approached Mayence and reached the south of 
the Tail n us. The situation changed radically in May 1938 during 
the first phase of the Sudeten affair. It seems that the German 
politicians had suddenly become alive to the vulnerability of 
Germany in the Rhineland and had ordered the Army to arrange 
for the protection of the western frontier. 

Continuity, the fundamental lesson of the war and as appli- 
cable to the Germans as to ourselves, had to be achieved. Strength 
also was essential but it could not be the strength of concrete and 
steel for the construction of a line materially strong takes months 
if not years and the Fiihrer was in a hurry. Of necessity Germany 
had to hark back to the methods of the war and to insure strength 
by organisation in depth. The Siegfried line, thei'efore, takes 
the form of a series of positions consisting of several lines of 
trenches each of which is covered by thick barbed-wnre entangle- 
ments and by tank-traps. The line has an average depth of six 
or even ten kilometres. 

The creation of such a system in a few months required 
enormous labour. The methods of the Nazi Government, how- 
ever, enabled the hundreds of thousands of men necessary to be 
requisitioned or mobilised and this was done during the summer 
of 1938. We thus find in existence a covering defensive line along 
the Rhine and particularly strong defences straddling the historic 
routes of invasion: the Palatinate plain to the south of Landau, 
the Sarre covering Sarrebruck and also the road from Mayence 
via the valley of the Gian; the Moselle to the south of Treves; the 
Aix-la-Chapelle corridor. 

The existing Siegfried line must, however, be regarded only 
as a temporary expedient. Henceforward steel and concrete will 
also play their part and will gTadually lend to the fortifications 
the technical strength which were lacking in the embryo stage. 
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Mountain Fronts 

Fortifications of a somewhat special kind exist in the moiin- 
tainous parts of the front. Important passes and corridors on both 
sides of the frontier are barred by considerable defensive works 
and even by fortified totvns. Smaller works or even mere posts 
guard the secondary routes or principal tracks. 

Stoatecic and Tactical Effects 

On both sides of the frontier, then, are fortified s)'stems which 
are continiioiis and which aim at great strength. In France, the 
basis of this strength lies in the quality of the fortifications; in 
Germany, on the other hand, it lies in the organisation in depth. 
As time goes on, both systems will improve: we shall develop 
depth and Germany strength. In the long run the results will be 
the same, except that we have the aclvantage of having adopted a 
mote consistent method from the very beginning and of a tecli- 
nique superior to that of our neighbours. The result will be 
that, from the beginning of hostilities, strategy and tactics will be 
confronted by two strong and continuous fronts and the war will 
open with a situation similar to that of 1916. Mancxriivre being 
no longer possible, we shall liave from the start to make up our 
minds to a war of material with its innumerable guns and its 
orgies of munitions, the sort of war with ufiiose discouraging 
slowness and frightful expenditure we are fully familiar. Fodrs 
pronouncement of the 1st July 1915 has regained all its signi- 
ficance. ''Since quick-firing weapons came into use, organised 
defence has held the offensive in check, for the latter has lost its 
power of manoeuvre. At present all strategic action* must be 
based on breaking the enemy’s front.” 

It is useless to contemplate an offensive on a wide front with- 
out first rendering possible the carrying out of a huge programme 
of supply and without extraordinary development of the manu- 
facture of munitions. Tanks, whicli are useless against the special 
weapons and devices which their introduction has brought into 
being, must be reserved for the operations which will follow on 
break-through. The war will inevitably be methodical and slow 
and its successful issue will be greatly facilitated if operations in 
another theatre should compel the enemy to reduce the garrison 
of his positions. 

Air Action 

Since land war on the xvesteru front ^vill tend to hang 
fire, the only form of operations which can be developed are those 
in the air. It is air action which will be called upon to wear 
down the material and moral resources of the enemy, that is to 
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say, bombardment of enemy positions and air-defence botb on 
the ground and as provided by fighter units. Ground air-defence 
must in particular be developed since every town in the country 
will be vulnerable. fAery township and every important factorv 
will have to have its weapons and the men to man them. Fixed 
machine-guns anti A, A. guns can perfectly well be operated by 
men of fifty or over. 

In our opinion, the complement of fortification lies in the 
development of air-power and of its antidote, air-defence. We 
are aware of the difficulty of the task which this involves but it is 
an absolute necessity. We have to win a financial and scientific 
battle unless we are to lose the war before it has even broken out. 

The Mediterranean and North Africa 

On the north-eastern front, strategy is handicapped by the 
continuity and tactics by the strength with which the builders of 
the fortifications have endowed their work. For France, then, tlie 
field open for manoeuvre on a wide front is confined to the 
Mediterranean and North Africa. Can the Mediterranean, a 
maritime theatre, be regarded as capable of producing important, 
if not decisive results? We do not think so. Certain eminent 
critics have recently supported the view that, thanks to air-power, 
the Mediterranean could become an active field of operations. 
One can, indeed, no longer admit the possibility of a naval force 
shutting itself up in its harbours and remaining invulnerable as 
in the case of the Austrian fleet which remained at Pola for a 
period of four years during the last war. 

The navy is indisputably an important part of national 
defence and is essential for the guarding of imperial communica- 
tions, but we are nevertheless convinced that it will never play 
a leading part in an offensive. Throughout the whole course of 
history, naval encounters are rare. If the question is studied 
mi fondj, it will be seen that decisive results obtained by great 
naval actions are still more rare, results, for instance, which have 
led to the termination of a war. To see in the defeat of Villeneiive 
at Trafalgar on the eve of Austerlitz the beginning of the decline 
of the Empire is a singular and wilful misintei’pretation of 
history. Had it not been for gross political blunders Napoleon 
would easily have survived the loss of his fleet. 

Navies can contribute largely towards victory but only in 
conjunction with action on the land. 

In North Africa operations are difficult but nevertheless pos- 
sible. Fortifications, of course, guard normal communications 
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and', established routes. But there remain vast areas— desert it is 
true — where movement is still possible. Here, as opposed to what 
is happening in Europe, it is science which comes to the aid of 
strategy.. For centuries all operations in these' countries were, 
governed by the question of water; manoeuvre was reduced to the 
movement of unimportant columns of camel-corps going from 
oasis to oasis — >a form of manoeuvre, in fact as limited in its power 
and its extent as slow in its development. All this has been 
changed with the arrival of the internal combustion engine. It 
is now possible to effect rapid movement of wide range and 
capable of surprise action, movement, in fact, which is combined 
with striking power for, thanks to mechanisation, it is possible to 
supply large forces with water when they are far away from oases. 
The Abyssinian campaign has given proof of this. 

On the whole. North Africa opens up towards Tripolitana, by 
way of Tunis, Egypt and even the Sudan, a strategic field fun of 
interest. It is a far-flung theatre, it may be said, and, therefore, 
unlikely to lead to a decisive result. This is a matter of opinion. 
To what extent would an Italy already disturbed and divided 
accept without a qualm, or without, perhaps, revolt, the fall of 
Lybia and of Abyssinia as well as the investment of the garrisons 
of the Dodecanese? This would doubtless present an opportunity 
of using that indirect strategy, so dear to many Engiishmen, of 
which Liddell Hart is the exponent. 

Thanks to the motor car, land armies in co-operation wdth 
naval forces could doubtess achieve in this area rapid ^results 
wLich they could not envisage in western Europe. 'We do not, 
of course, exclude the air force — that indispensable adjunct of all 
operations whether by sea or land. 

Eastern Europe 

A third front must of necessity play a part in a possible con- 
flict, that of eastern Europe. In the foreground are Poland and 
Roumania; in the background, Russia. The very vastness of the 
frontiers renders any continuous system of fortifications impos- 
sible. From Danzig to the Iron Gates, over a distance of 1,300 
kilometres as the crow flies, there are at least 1,000 kilometres 
of open country. If, here and there, as for example in Polish 
Silesia, short defensive systems can protect an important area 
against surprise, continuity, the ruling factor of modern defen- 
sive fronts, can nowhere be achieved. 

There remains, therefore, room for manoeuvre, room for 
Germany as well as for her enemies. We have already, on numer- 
ous occasions, spoken of the war-objectives of Germany, of her 
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designs on the oil of Galicia and Rumania as well as on the agri 
cultural and mineral wealth of the Ukraine. If Germany econO' 
mises her forces on the western front, if she puts a check on 
operations by means of her fortifications, she can then utilise the 
bulk of her divisions, and especially the mobile Panzer divisions, 
in the east. If, finally, she succeeds in exploiting the distrust and 
antagonism which still separate Poland, Roumania and Russia, 
she will be in a position to gain her main war-objectives in a 
relatively short time. She can also achieve the economic indepen- 
dence which autarchy has denied her. The defeats sustained by 
her Italian ally will be of little importance to her. Having at her 
disposal, without being dependent upon the sea, all necessary re- 
sources, having outlets to the Asiatic East by way of the Black 
Sea, having doubtless obtained access to the Mediterranean at 
Trieste, Germany, the most numerous race in Europe, will be the 
mistress of the wnrid’s political situation. The United States, 
her equal in power, would then most probably witness the 
triumph of the tendency towards isolation. 

On the other hand, any check suffered by Germany in eastern 
Europe and still more, any defeat on that front, would be felt on 
account of its proximity to Berlin and Vienna. Such develop- 
ments would rouse again the courage of subjugated people and 
would serve to sever alliances. They would necessitate, moreover, 
a removal of forces which would dangerously weaken the western 
front, just as the losses of 1918 weakened the fortified lines which 
had victoriously resisted the attacks of 1917. 

The fortification of the positions in the west give to the east- 
ern fronts a strategic importance of the first order. To check 
Germany on the Vistula and in the Carpathians is the prelude 
necessary to our victory on the Rhine. 

Conclusions 

To sum up, then, apart from the execution of an extraordi- 
nary surprise attack, which must be eliminated as a possibility on 
either side, and apart from a moral collapse which there is no 
reason to anticipate, it seems as if, on the North-east and South- 
east frontiers of France, the initial operations of a war must take 
the same slow and somewhat discouraging course as those of 
1915—1917. It will be a war of munitions in which victory is 
secured in the factories before it is won in the enemy s trenches, 
a victory to be prepared for by industrial effort, that is, by artil- 
lery, ammunitions, air defence and air power. 

In North Africa and in the Near East manoeuvre by land, 
sea and air remains possible, manoeuvre in which France and 
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England, aided by. Turkey and Greece, will combine to eliininate 
Italy. 

A war of manoeuvre will be inevitable in eastern Europe 
wliere Poles, Roumanians and Russians must defend ' their birtli- 
rigiit against the German, the common enemy of both Slav and 
Latin. For it is now a question not of nations but of races. 
Hitler has brought Europe back to the age of the barbarian inva- 
sions. 

The final goal of Germany remains world domination, and 
the means to that end is first of all the acquisition of the riches 
of the East. Let us hope, in conclusion, that an excess of scruple 
based on the perhaps too narrow conservatism of the old demo- 
cracies will not lead to a Germano-Riissian combine. This would 
mean for Germany the illimitable advantage of a victor\^ without 
war. 
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FIELD SIGNALS 
By Major D. McK. Kennelly, 

^th Royal Battalion^ 5^/^ Mahratta Light Infantry. 

The aim of the attack should be^ as a general rule, to attack 
iVeakness rather than strength., and to exploit opportunities for 
infiltration to the utmost. 

[—Infantry Training paragraph 6y (5}.j 

In attack this lias been the doctrine of all armies from about 
1916 to the present day. In theory the aim is an excellent one; 
ill practice it is often difficult to accomplish. The manual admits 
the difficulty in a later paragraph: 

CONDUCT OF THE ATTACK 

Sections may be in exposed positions under heavy fire, and 
it may be difficult or impossible to collect their com^nanders. In 
such situations it will generally be advisable to leapfrog reserve 
platoons through the forward onesT [Paragraph 66 (6’).1 

The excellent doctrine of attacking weakness is scrapped in 
the latter sentence. The reason is clearly stated. It is because 
forward troops under heavy fire cannot get information back to 
their commanders. No attempt is made to overcome the diffi- 
culty-reserve platoons are directed to move through j)latoons 
which have' already been held up. Is this necessary? Cannot for- 
ward sections and platoons direct reserves to ground Avhere they 
will not come tinder the same effective fire? Such a system tvould 
be inadvisable. A forward section commander is not justified in 
sending his platoon commander an order as to his line of advance, 
neither is a platoon commander authorised to send his company 
commander similar directions. Messages sent by runner cause 
delay and under fire delivery’ is uncertain. Fhe foremost troops 
rarely have signallers With them to inform their commanders of 
the situation and in any case their methods of signalling includ- 
ing messages by' semaphore would be unsuitable in the circum- 
stances, The message for a change of direction be sent to 
reserves by means of field signals but "would not help the com- 
’ mander, for it is very often more effective for him to support with 
men on one flank ami with fire from the othei. The only remain- 
ing alteniative is for the use by' forward tioops of field signals 
which, will give information vital to i-eserve commanders. 
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Field Sigjials 

A commander requires to know first of all when his forward 
troops are definitely held up and in the second place the approxi- 
mate position of the enemy holding them. If he can obtain this 
information quickly he can attack weakness and exploit oppor- 
tunities for infiltration; without it the most advantageous use of 
reserves and fire power become a matter of chance. A move to 
the wrong flank either of men or lire support weapons may bring 
disaster on his command. 

Now, in the authorised field signals given in Infantry Traiii- 
iiig, 1937, there is no field signal with which to impart this 
important information. forward section under heavy fire can 
do no more than remain where it is and hope that the platoon 
commander is able to see what is going on. He on the other 
hand may neither realise that the section is held up nor the direc- 
tion from which fire is coming, for effective fire is always from a 
Hank and may be from some considerable distance. An advance 
by him on one flank or straight ahead will bring his men under 
the same enfilade fire whereas the ground on tlie other flank will 
be untouched by this fire or in any case the fire will be more 
frontal. 

It is suggested that there should be distinctive field signals 
(a) to indicate the need of support and (b) to give the enemy’s 
approximate position. Section 31 of Infantry Training, 1937, gives 
only three field signals for communicating information about the 
enemy: “enemy in small numbers,” “enemy in large numbers” 
and “no enemy in sight.” These may have been very useful in 
the Boer War. It is extremely doubtful whether they were 
used in the Great War; and even more unlikely that they will be 
used in the next. In modern warfare the commander of forward 
troops will hear and be subjected to enemy fire long before he 
can see the enemy, so the receipt of a message “Enemy in sight in 
large numbers” would be of no practical value. 

What every forward commander does want to know is the 
position of enemy localities which, by their fire, are holding up 
the advance. It is advocated that simple field signals be adopted 
which will convey this information quickly and with little chance 
of error. 

To turn from destructive criticism, here is a suggestion for the 
required field signals: All N.C.Os. carry, or should carry, message 
pads in their haversacks. If this pad is covered with bright orange " 
coloured cloth on one side and khaki cloth 011 the other, it 
becomes a convenient and inconspicuous means of sending signals 
to the rear. When held up by enemy fire the section or platoon 
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coiiimaiider will convey the fact to his respective superior by a few 
slight iiiovemeiits of the pad from side to side with the orange cloth 
facing the rear. The signal would be repeated at short intervals 
until answered. It indicates that the sender is definitely held up 
and cannot advance without some form of support. It is visible 
to the iiaked eye in average light at six hundred yards and in poor 
light at four hundred. All signals are given from the lying posi- 
tion. Visibility can naturally be increased or diminished accord- 
ing to the size of the message cover or with the use of the bayonet 
wiiicli can be fitted into two slots in the orange flap of the pad. 
This is really a matter for official experiment, not necessarily of 
this system but of a system of the kind. 

Indication of the enemy position is given as follows: The 
section commander notes a point to his front which is in con- 
tinuation of the line from the platoon commander to his own 
position. He then estimates whether the enemy locality is a 
quarter right or three-quarters left and so on of this line, 
and jiidges the distance of the enemy from his own 
position. He should overestimate the distance rather than 
underestimate it. Having done this he indicates the direction of 
the enemy by slowly moving the pad to arm’s length at the desired 
angle to show the direction of the enemy from the central line. 
This signal is maintained or repeated until answered correctly. 
For the range, each semi-circular wave of the pad denotes two 
iiuiidred yards. It has been found by experiment that this unit 
of measure is sufficient for the purpose. A smaller unit of measure 
leads either* to a nioi*e complicated signal or entails undue niove- 
iiient. The signals are repeated by the platoon commander or his 
assistant who should ensure that the angle of direction cor- 
responds exactly with that of the sender as both are showing an 
angle from a central or zero line. These signals are visible in 
dull light at four hundred yards. Beyond that distance field 
glasses should be used. The system may sound a little complicat- 
ed on paper but in actual practice is very simple and quick. An 
intelligent man can learn it in less than half an hour. He has no 
clock face or compass bearing to bother him — just an easy estima- 
tion of direction and distance. 

The suggested method has some disadvantages which would 
have to be overcome. For instance, a call for support may be 
answered simultaneously by two commanders of reserves. This 
should seldom occur but in case it does, a special signal is neces- 
sary by which the sender of the call can select the recipient for 
his message. It is not an insuperable difficulty; a rifle signal could 
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be made to answer the puropse, or very simple code calls be 
adopted ior use with the message cover. Failing this the sender 
can screen his signals from one commander by the judicious use 
of cover. Should the two reserve commanders be near each other 
or on the 'same line, then it is advantageous for both of them to 
receive the message. Another disadvantage is that Junior com- 
manders ' would have one more lesson to learn. However, if the 
present field signals with the rifle could be abolished, a few new 
would not cause any extra burden. 

using the signals for seiid- 
great distance is involved command- 


ones 

There is the danger of the enemy 
ing bogus messages but as no — 

ers of reserves should be able to identify their own troops. Here 
again a simple code call would overcome the difficulty. Admit- 
ting the disadvantages of the system— and no system is perfect— it 
is contended that they are outweighed by the advantages. In the 
first place it gives commanders of foremost troops a quick method 
of sending back information of the situation when all other means 
have failed. Secondly, it provides information which does not 
commit the commander of a reserve to any given line of action. 
The manner in which he supports forward troops is entirely at 
his own discretion. He may do this by fire, by the movement of 
troops, or he may decide to carry out a further reconnaissance 
before acting. In any case the information is of great assistance 
to him. With a little elaboration, such as a special calling up 
signal, the system might prove of value in giving warning of a 
tank attack. At present during movement forward troops have 
no quick means of doing this. 

Fire support weapons of forward troops have been more 
than trebled in the last few years, whereas during movement their 
means of communication are the same as a generation ago. 
Unless these methods of communication are improved to meet 
modern conditions, fire power and man power will be wasted in 
the next war until units improvise new methods of their own. 


ABOUT MEDALS 
By “Millstone” 

Few are likely to quarrel with the criticism that, generally 
speaking, the notification of the award of any medal is invariably 
unduly belated. Excluding “immediate”- awards, this applies - to 
both campaign medals and to medals for distinguished service or 
valour. There are, of course, difficulties. In respect of dis- 
tinguished services and gallantry awards each recommendation 
must be thoroughly vetted to ensure there is no lowering of high 
standards and it is understandable that there should be no iinjiis- 
tifiable multiplication of campaign medals by making awards at 
too early a stage. But these considerations appear to have gained 
so all-exclusive an importance that the basic underlying reason 
for any mark for gallantry or distinguished service appears to be 
in danger of being forgotten. The reward to the individual mere- 
ly serves a narrow and secondary purpose. The main object is to 
encourage the spirit of emulation. Or at least it should be if the 
lead of Napoleon is to be followed. It was this master of psycho- 
logy who rated that object pre-eminent. It was he who first 
systematised the award of medals and gave the recognition of 
Government to these emblems gained in the service of Govern- 
ment. To-day in France the underlying spirit of Napoleon’s 
purpose survives. The spirit of emulation is encouraged by the 
speed with A^ffiich an award is announced and the ceremony with 
which the recipient is invested. To each is the salute to the brave 
and to each a few stanzas of the Marsellaise. Such elaborate 
ceremonial of presentation may be unsuited to the British charac- 
ter but who can deny that belated award followed by belated 
presentation" robs the emblems of some of their lustre? And is 
the spirit of emulation encouraged whatever the reasons for delay 
may be?:;v ' ' ' 

As for campaign medals, a singular lack of imagination exists 
in the situation that permits a soldier all too frequently to have 
left the colours before he receives his mark of recognition. Of 
course, it is something that he is permitted to wear the ribbon 
before he receives the medal but with our short service army it is 
^ not difficult to estimate, on the seven years’ colour service basis, 
what proportion of men awarded a campaign medal for ayminor 
campaign are denied the privilege of wearing their medal in uni- 
form unless they are again called to the colours. In a great war 
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the vast majority have usually been demobilised long before the 
issue of the first campaign medal commences. 

So much for the past and the present, but the future would 
appear to hold new problems for solution. In quite a new way 
our democracy is binding itself to national service in volume, ^ 
extent and form as never before. The combination of compulsion 
with the voluntary svstem., for both service in the field and at 
home, finds no parallel in the past nor does the almost certainty 
that future hostilities will cover both the battle zones and the 
home country. This is bound to raise interesting and difficult 
problems; problems that could be considered and solved in anti- 
cipation and should be so solved if dilatoriness in the issue of 
caiiipaign and other medals is to be avoided in the next emergency.. 
For example, are the personnel of an anti-aircraft battery in, say, 
Cumberland, to receive the same campaign medal or medals as 
those serving in an anti-aircraft battery at the overseas base? If 
so, where does this stop? Are the workers of a bombed aircraft 
factory to receive the same treatment as the A. R. P. workers \rho 
came to their assistance? Perhaps the answer may be a medal 
similar to that issued by President Flindenburg in 1934 *‘for ser- 
vices in the Great War to every German citizen who rendered 
military services for the German cause or for the cause of the 
Allies of Germany.'’ The medal of those who served at the front 
was distinguished from that of those who served on the '‘home 
front” by bearing upon it two crossed swords. It is thoughts 
such as these that lend argument to the proposal that the primary 
control of medals of all kinds should be removed from the several 
Defence Ministries and should be transferred to the Central Chan- 
cery for the Orders of Knighthood. Only by some such reorganisa- 
tion would opportunity be created for timely and co-ordinated 
planning. The existing Inter-Departmental Gommittee that deals- 
with such matters in England is prone to work "in arrears” and 
the basis of its organisation leaves no alternative. 

The more immediate purpose of this article, however, is to 
examine what future changes might appear desirable for an army 
fighting an overseas campaign. The British army of the future 
will see units of Regulars fighting side by side with Territorial 
units and both of these are to have their battle and other casual- 
ties made good, as the war progresses, by drafts from the con- 
scripted Militia, As the war continues, there will be an increas- 
ing leavening of the Regular units by an observant and educated 
body of democratic civilians. At least one major political party 
in Britain is pressing for another vital change: that all future 
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officers should preface their commissioned service by some period 
spent ill the ranks. The drift is towards democratising and civi- 
lianisiiig the army. The few remaining vestiges of privilege are 
fading. If we are to take note of these factors, and plan intelli- 
gently for the next emergency, it might be that we should pay 
.regard to ' considerations such as — 

(a) The desirability of narrowing the disparity between the 

proportionate awards for valour to officers and to 
soldiers. 

(b) The need to make some distinction between those w-ho 

bear the burden of the actual fighting and those whose 
tasks are not so dangerous. 

(c) To give to each their reward for valour or for service at 

the earliest possible stage and thus serve the object of 
encouraging the spirit of emulation. 

In preparation for any planning based on those or similar 
considerations, the view is put forward that there should be an 
amalgamation of certain existing awards for valour and that the 
•circumstances of their future award should be tightened up con- 
siderably. The standard should be raised to a higher plane and 
few^'er should be awarded. As regards amalgamations, it is sug- 
gested that the V.C. and the D.S.O. remain as at present, but 
that the M.C., the D.S.C. (Navy) and the D.F.C. (Air Force) be 
replaced by a new decoration named the “Distinguished Service 
Cross, that the D.C.M., the C.G.M. (Navy) and the D.F.M. (Air 
Force) be replaced by a new decoration named the “Distinguished 
Gallantry Medal” and, lastly, that the M.M., the D.S.M. (Navy) 
and the A.F.M. (Air Force) be amalgamated in a “Distinguislied 
Service Medal.” This brings the Services on to the same footing, 
permits of three awards for valour to both officers and men and 
eliminates a multiplication of medals that has no prinia fade 
justification. With the ground so cleared and bearing in mind 
.that the necessity for maintaining a high standard for such medals 
will invariably require time for the examination of recommenda- 
tion and hence delay in notifying their award, the following 
further medals are suggested for award during the campaign to 
meet the considerations specified at (a), (b) and (c) above: 

The War Cross . — The three essential features of this decora- 
tion would be its aw^ard for collective as well as for indhidual 
.action, that it would be essentially the “immediate” award and 
that the authority for award would be a citation in infantry bii- 
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arinoured fighting vehicle crew that had done good work to the 
adjudged standard, it would not only, be the leader but many or 
even all of the men w’ho wmild be decorated. Similarly for the 
crew of an aircraft or say the crew' of a motor torpedo' 
boat in the other , tw^o Services. It would definitely 
be restricted to action in face of the enemy in the 
strictest sense of the meaning of words and would not be awarded 
for action under that elastic term ‘‘under enemy fire.” The medals 
ill the required numbers would at all times be available for pre- 
sentation at the earliest moment. Another object of the medal 
would be to meet a purpose that has all too little recognition in 
the prevailing system; ' the need for recognising conspicuous- 
fortitude as well as conspicuous gallantry. Can anyone reasonably 
deny the case of the infantryman wdio served, say, two years in the 
trenches in the last ivar, whose demeanour and conduct in face of 
the enemy had been exemplary and v/lio had never been absent 
from his duty by reason of sickness or wounds? Admittedly the 
distribution of the War Cross' on the lines suggested ivould lead 
to far greater numbers being decorated but by such a medal we 
w/ould tend to avoid what is at present not too infrequent, 
that awards for gallantry are sometimes invidious distinctions in 
that several may have done equally well but one is chosen as the 
lucky recipient. 

The Campaign Medal and the Medal for the Wounded,. — The' 
Great War recognised the necessity for badges to denote years of 
service in the wmr theatres as also to single out those wdio had 
been grounded. It is interesting to surmise w^hat logic underlay 
the assumption that whereas the badges were desirable or neces- 
sary in war, they - had no place in the succeeding peace. The 
indication of war service can ■ as equally well be met, and in a 
permanent form, by the grant of the first campaign medal by the 
end of the first six months or so. The main point is that if the 
grant of the first medal is decided early, the need for service chev- 
rons does not arise. Whether subsequent campaign medals would 
be necessary could be decided as time progresses. A suitable 
scheme might be as follow^s: The first campaign medal w^ould 
cover the first two years; service in each of the two years to qualify 
for a bar to the medal and a rosette on the ribbon. On comple- 
tion of two years of war, the “National Defence Medal” wwild 
also be issued. This would be on the lines of the commemorative 
medal issued in Germany in 1934, to which reference has already 
been made, and would be awarded to all Defence Forces of the 
Nation, civilian as well as fighting services, whether serving at 
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Home or overseas. The question of further campaign medals 
could then be postponed for decision until after hostilities. 

The case for a medal for the wounded is based on two 
grounds. Firstly, to satisfy the consideration noted at (b) above 
and secondly, to give some tangible reward to those who will, in 
a great number of cases, carry some physical incapacity for the 
remainder of their lives. In a large number of cases, the fact of 
their being wounded denies them further opportunity of gaming 
rewards for gallantry. More in the case of this medal than any 
other would most stringent rules be necessary. Perhaps the most 
important would be that for the purposes of the award, only 
evacuation to and treatment in a casualty clearing station or 
beyond would qualify for appearing in the lists published for the 
purpose in Corps Orders. 

Whatever views may be held by different individuals, there 
is little to be said for the existing system as far as the soldier is 
concerned. For them, the distributions of aivards for gallantry 
are so 'few and far between in proportion to their numbers that the 
normal odds on any soldier receiving such medal assumes the 
dimensions of the odds against a rank outsider in a classic race. 
Only in one regard are the odds relatively even as between 
soldiers, i.e., in the majority of cases the soldier vdio has literally 
faced death for seemingly unending months and years wdl con- 
clude the war, if he survives, with the same emblems for his forti- 
tude as the man who baked bread at the Base. 
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VANCOUVER ISLAND ON A PENSION 

By Major-General Sir Ernest Walker 

For the last few years bdfore I retired I read a great deal of 
literature about different parts of the Empire and ^vhat tliev had 
to offer to the retired officer and civilian. Much of this was frank 
propaganda and some of it was out of date, so it struck me that 
•our impressions of our first year here would be of interest to 
those who are approaching the end of their service. I retired in 
August 1937, arrived here last April and this is written in January 

1939 * 

I should like to clear the air by saying that this part of the 
ivorld is only suitable for a certain type. I can think of a good 
many friends and acquaintances in India who would not fit in 
here. You must first of all be a countryman at heart with a coun- 
tryman’s interests in the land and the trees, the garden and the 
birds. You should, preferably, be a shikari. Best of all, a fisher- 
man. You should be satisfied with the simple things like bread and 
cheese and the log fire on the hearth. If you feel that life is empty 
without a London Club, that Devon is a charming county but it 
is too far from town, or if you habitually let the bearer put on 
your socks, this is no place for you. 

I think that it is the people with young children to educate 
who should consider very carefully the question of settling out of 
England. Canada is for the Canadians, naturally; if you are pre- 
pared to give your boy a completely Canadian education and 
make his life here, well and good. The education available is 
•excellent. The Government schools are good and practically cost- 
free. There are also good private schools on the Island compar- 
able to the English public school of the smaller type and costing 
about the same or less, and the girls’ schools of the same class are 
excellent and cheap. There is also Kingston which admits boys 
from fifteen to nineteen years of age and gives a four-year educa- 
tion for £300 which is a great bargain. To this must be added 
•the high cost of transportation from Eastern Canada if your boy is 
to come home even once a year for holidays. Kingston is really a 
civil engineering college which gives a first-class general education 
as w^ell, and from it boys go direct into the British Service and the 
Indian Army, and as we all know it turns out very fine men. 
But there is this difficulty: the boy is, say, in the Indian Army and 
his parents have settled here. He has neither the money nor the 
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time on his leave to come here easily, his pals all go Home on 
leave and he wants to do so as well. I know instances here where 
this is a very real problem involving in some cases the question of 

selling up and leaving the country. 

The other objection is the feeling which many people have 
of being far away from the centre of things, “cut off” as they say, 
from good theatres and good music for instance. Actually 
England is not so far away. If you go by rail across Canada and by 
one of the slower and cheaper ships, across the Atlantic it takes 
about thirteen days. If you are in a hurry you fly from Seattle 
and catch the “Queen Mary” at New York and do it in eight. 

A return ticket from Duncan, doing it comfortably, will cost you 
£qo; you can do as cheaply as £70. 

There is also the general question of comfort and the standard 
of living. Anglo-Indians (in the old meaning of the word) are 
supposed to be rather helpless creatures in Canada, used as they 
have been to being waited on hand-and-foot by hordes of Oriental 
slaves. Actually we have never been so comfortable or had such 
good service and cooking as we get from one very efficient China- 
man. This is partly a question of money; my Chinaman gets £9 
a month but he is worth it. 

I cannot think of any more disadvantages so we may exam- 
ine the other side of the medal. 

Being a Scot I should like to state that this is a cheap country 

to live in and good value. I have a soundly built house of eight 
rooms with lawns and garden and twelve acres of land running 
down to the shore of a lake situated on a good road five miles 
from the small town of Duncan which is our shopping centre. 
The house has polished floors, panelled walls, central heating, 
electric light and power, unlimited hot water and electric cook- 
ing, double garage and other outbuildings. Telephone of course 
(£k/8 a year). This proposition cost me £1,600 and I am con- 
sidered locally to have paid too much for it. The local taxes on 
the property amount to £15 per annum. Current costs i^d. a 
kilowatt, coal 36s. a ton, and wood is cheap; I cut a lot of my 

own actually. , ^ i rr^x. 

There are houses of all kinds and prices for sale. The most 

expensive and the most attractive are those with sea or lake front- 
age as mine has. They are also the easiest to sell. We lived in a 

charming modern house in Victoria which is for sale for £900 
' and I could have bought quite a good house for £800 here m the 
Cowichan Valley. There are very few houses to rent though the 
ideal is to rent a house for a year with the option of purchase if 
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you can. Anyone who decides to settle on the Island has first to 
settle on the part he prefers. This we did by getting into the 
car and exploring the whole place thoroughly. Having settled 
this point you have then to make up your mind whether you will 
buy land, cleared or uncleared, and build a house on it and make 
a garden or buy a ready-made proposition as I have done. I went 
into the money side of this pretty carefully and there is not a great 
deal in it but if you start from uncleared land it will take you 
about three years to get it looking like a home. Whatever you 
do, don’t be in a hurry and buy the first charming place you see 
in |une — there is also December to consider, and don’t buy a 
bigger house than you can manage. 

As regards other expenses: incoiiie-tax is levied by both the 
Domiriioii and the Province. I do not propose to give details as 
they 'would be too complicated but for incomes in our group a 
rough working rule would be that the tax will aiiiouiit to six per 
cent of gross income or, say, is. gd. in the pound. A very impor- 
tant point is that all Indian pensions paid by the India Oilice are 
paid free of British income-tax and pay the Canadian tax only; 
this does not apply to British Service pensions and those of R.. N. 
officers which are liable to full British tax at source of payment 
and again here in Canada on the remainder. A rebate of the 
major part of the Canadian tax is admissible. 

I have a Ford V-8 which cost me £^30; the tax on this is 
£4/10 a year, insurance £7, petrol is. a gallon. As regards 
the other necessities of life, Scotch Whiskey costs 135. a bottle and 
Canadian rye 95.; cigarettes 4s. a hundred. Alcohol is a Govern- 
ment monopoly; you have to get what I call a drinker’s license 
which costs IS.; you then go to the Government , Liquor Store and 
buy as much as you want but you cannot get a drink in a hotel 
except ill a special part of it called a beer parlour and there you 
can only get beer which is neither cheap nor good. We brew our 
own, most successfully. What one might call local produce such 
as milk, butter, fruit, eggs, fish, beef, mutton, and vegetables are 
absolutely first-class, better than I have had anywhere, and on the 
whole, cheap, some very cheap. Groceries on the whole are 
cheaper than in England. Imported articles are definitely dear: 
Canada has a pretty stiff tariff and there is a local sales tax every- 
where. On the other hand '‘settlers’ effects” v/hich you bring 
with you or which follow you within a reasonable period are duty- 
free. This includes all your furniture, glass, cutlery, china, linen^ 
carpets, pictures, guns, fishing tackle, camp kit, car if you like, 
and of course personal clothing It pays one to bring all one’s 
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old clothes; for one thing you never wear anything else. My wife 
says this remark applies to both sexes. 

If your tvife has read as far as this she will be saying, All 
very well for this old General with his big pension and his jewel 
of a Chinaman, but what about poor little me?” Well, Memsahib, 
it is like this; you get what you pay for here as everywhere else. 
The Chinaman is the most expensive proposition,^ and I consider 
the best. You can have a Canadian girl who will live in the house 
atd requires a bedroom; your Chinaman lives in a shack in the 

oarden. She is quite good and will teach you all you want to 

Low about local housekeeping though you may be » ^ 
at times at the hours she gets up and goes to bed. She will 
vou fi to £5 a month. You can have a woman who comes m and 
work! anything from half a day a week upwards; standard ra e is 
is an hour. You can in a labour-saving house nm by elect icity 
do evervthing yourselves, but I do not advise this until you kimw 
tt unless both the people iueolyed ore m talte 

a fair share of the work. One thing you can be suie , y ^ 
ahvai's get domestic help of some kind 01 another, , ^ . 

depLtls o„ t,» things; one is what you can pay, the othet w 

the treatment you give to it. 

As far as I am aware most Dominions and Colonies infer, if 
they do not make a definite statement, that the pensioner can at 
least augnaeht his income by such means as fox 

hreediug. bulb gtowing, ^J”“2,“«rhigU?^rcSsed 

under no' delusions about this, these aie o , r 

unaci no trninino- and a verv considerable 

“1 c^rrUe '::?n r:e%;e„ it is „ot .ways easy 
to show a pimfit. A good many keep a couple of cows and some 
chickens and grow their own vegetables Comp»r.uve 4 “ 

amusemeuts these, but I fancy if our o d tr.end the ““ 

1 Chech of their accounts he would find that their milk, buttei and 
e'tctt a good deal more than if they had been bought in the 
W Irkeu In any case livestock of any kind is a tie; you or 
your lady want to run in to Victoria or over to Vancouvci loi a 
week-end; who is then to provide the nounshinenV an o er 
rrenities which the animals demand? Even the ordinary flower 
garden in a dry summer cannot be left very long. 

' I a -reat joy; the soil is kind and things do well. I have the 
:„„th wall oJmy gtuag. covered with peaches ^ur 

next door has more grapes, also grown in the open, than he knows 

what to do with. 
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Tlie mention of gardening leads one to say something about 
the climate, the two I know best are the east coast of Scotland and 
the north of India and I am putting it mildly when I say that it 
is a long way ahead of either. I think the best description is a 
trery much improved south of England. One’s first year in any 
place is always unusual according to the local inhabitants and this 
was no exception; it went up to 95°E. in July and down to i6°F. 
in December. It gets quite hot in summer, but you always want a 
blanket at night. So far this winter I have not exceeded two 
blankets and an eiderdown. To-day we had a letter from a friend 
in, Edinburgh where I shivered for six winters as a boy, com- 
miserating with us on the ghastly time we must be having. When 
her letter arrived at 5 p.m. on January i8th, I was sitting in my 
•shirt sleeves on the end' of the jetty watching the canvasback in the 
calm and sunlit lake. The lady forgot that we live on the pacific 
•coast. A few weeks ago it was 48 °F. here and at Edmonton across 
the Rockies it was 48° below zero.. As a matter of fact, we have had 
two light falls of snow and ten days’ quite good skating before 
■Christmas, Some winters the snowfall is quite heavy. 

Everyone who has lived a long time in the tropics misses the 
sun terribly at Home — at least I do. You do not feel that dis- 
ability in British Columbia; I think that is the salient point of 
the climate; it is sunny not only in summer but in winter too. The 
average rainfall is about thirty inches. 

I said that the man who would be happy here should be 
a shikari; better still, a fisherman. So I had better give you some 
of my personal experiences. I had not nearly enough time to fish 
last ' year — ^what with buying a house and furnishing — all sorts of 
things interfered with this really serious job. This will' be reme- 
died in 1939. First of all, if you are keen you can actually fish 
all the year round either in the sea or in fresh water. Secondly, 
you have to unlearn a great deal of what you did before and start 
afresh. ; : For instance you go up to Gowichan lake to get some 
trout; ; by ; far ■ the most successful method is to troll a seven-inch 
spoon with: a worm dangling behind it. You then go down to 
Cowichan Bay .to get. a salmon .in the sea, here really the only way 
for the Coho salmon is ■ a fly either' cast or trolled. 

I have been disappointed in the river fishing on the whole, 
but then ■ I .have only tried the Cowichan and it is hard fished. 
You see the most wonderful looking, water and fish it carefully 
without a rise; you go to the same place another evening and get 
three or four good fish. The explanation is that most of the river 
trout have acquired a sea-going habit and come in in definite 
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runs, and to do well you must hit off a run. Dry fly is not much 
ffood as a rule; the fish are largely minnow feeders and it is like- 
fohing the Lower Sind for instance. I have had a lot of blank 
days and some marvellous ones to compensate. The first time I 
fished the river I got three rainbow ifiLlbs. In July I went with 
Colonel Slater, late of the Burma Police, to a lake m the centrj 
of the Island; quite a trek by boat and pack horse. We campe 
out at the mouth of a big creek where it entered the lake. I got 
sick of catching trout on the fly at this place; there was a regular 
morning and evening rise lasting about two hours, nice fish, say. 
from i-lb. to iflb. They took a dry sedge here too. In Septem- 
ber I went with another friend two hundred miles north by car, 
coasting steamer, and rowboat and camped in a deserted shack at 
the mouth of a large river and fished the tidal water for Tyee 
salmon. This turned out to be the best fishing I have ever lac . 
We got eighteen fish in a week weighing 727 lbs. The est is 1 
weighed 50 lbs. On the best day we got six fish weighing 242 - 

in all. I should hesitate to say how big some of the fresh-run fis 1 
were which we saw lumping, but 8o-lb. is quite safe. 

The results of these two trips really gave me the clue to suc- 
cess in sport here: you must get off the beaten track. I won’t say 
that everyone fishes, but the inhabitants are a very keen and sport- 
ing lot and any available water near Victoria or Duncan is pretty 
hard fished. We are lucky in being only a few miles away from 
Cowichan Bay; there is a good run of Coho salmon e-ry — 
lasting about two months. These are most sporting fish lunn g 
from 8 to 15-lb. or more. They take a fly freely in salt water and 
play magni&ently. This was a bad year and I was un hicky, and 
^ver got more tlan two in a day; but I saw bags of six to nine 
Ten One ought to get between thirty and fifty fish in a good 
season. I am afraid I have been lazy about the shooting, having 
done so much in the past. I went to one party of six ^ 

Labradors and one beater. We got eighteen head including 
» ,.e cock ph.a«„« ,ui.e good fun. All P” 

tically is on private land. You shoot your own and 
land and form little syndicates which are ^ j ^ ^ 

quite a big stock of pheasant and quail on my small bit and I et 

Te odd mallard and teal on the lake. There xs just enough game 

to make it worth while to go for a walk with the dog; good 
’ for the dog anyhow. ^ 

You can play any game you - ^ tennis md badminton., 
hole golf .course-^£«..l>-r,f r n“ony will cost you. 
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£ig_50 and its keep some £3 a month. The best, in fact the star 
performer at the polo club, is a young friend of mine who drives 
a truck for a living. He drives it most furiously. 

These remarks seem very disjointed when I read them over; 
but I hope that they give some sort of a picture of the country 
and what it has to offer and what it lacks. It is unconventional, 
friendly and democratic. This part of it is full of the most 
charming people from all over the Empire who have tried life 
here and found it good. Their regulation costume is a pair of old 
flannel bags and a tennis shirt, and they do not dress for dinner 
except on Chidstmas Day. It is famous all over North America 
as the place where old gentlemen in plus-fours take off their hats 
in the street and call each other ''Sir/' If you have enough to 
buy and furnish a house and an income of say £700 a year you -will 
have a grand life. If you have more, it will be grander still. 
Lastly, if you think seriously of settling on the Island, come Home 
this way on your next leave; your fare will be about £50 more than 
a return from Bombay to London. Hire a car in Victoria for a 
couple of months; put your fishing rods and golf clubs in it; and 
study conditions for yourself. You can be assured of good 
w^eather from May to October. 

I should be only too pleased to reply to any inquiries about 
Vancouver Island addressed to me at Duncan R. M. D. i, Van- 
couver Island, British Columbia, Canada. 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF’S 
BROADCAST ON MILITARY DESPATCH No. 5— 

(The Chatfiei.d Report) 

All of you who are listening are of course fully aware of the 
grave crisis which we have now been called upon to face. My 
object in speaking to you to-night is not to attempt to make any 
forecast of the course of events in the future, but to give you 
some idea of the way in which we, here, in India, have been pre- 
paring to take our part in any eventuality that may arise. 

Most of you will have heard of the unprecedented gift which 
His Majesty’s Government are making to India in order to help 
us to re-equip and reorganise her defence forces in the light of 
modern technical developments in warfare. The details are given 
in Military Despatch No. 5, addressed to the Governor-General 
by the Secretary of State for India and this despatch has already 
been published in the press. In brief, in order to bring our forces 
up to date and to make them capable of playing their part effi- 
ciently, we are receiving a free gift of Rs. 33^ crores and the re- 
maining Rs. iij crores required for our programme are being 
lent to us free of interest for the next five years. 

This evening, in my capacity as Commander-in-Chief of the 
Defence Forces in India, I am speaking to you in order to explain 
and expand certain points which were dealt with in the neces- 
sarily brief and formal terms of the despatch. First and foremost, 
I wish to make it clear that I, as Commander-in-Chief, was closely 
associated throughout with all the work of Lord Chatfield’s Com- 
mittee as expressed in the despatch published and that I entirely 
agree with the proposals it contains, which have now been ac- 
cepted by both the governments concerned. I am convinced that 
the implementation of these proposals will put the defence of 
India on a more satisfactory basis. The enormous cost of modern 
armaments has made it quite impossible for a poor country like 
India fully to keep pace with wealthier nations. It is, of course, 
obvious that the provision of a navy capable of shouldering the 
^ entire burden of India’s seaward defences has always been beyond 
our means. This applies equally to the provision of a large air 

force. But until comparatively recently we were able to stand on 

oiir own legs as far as the army was concerned, and I can say that 
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tiic airiiiy in India was second to none in personnel and training.. 
Post-war developments, however, have vastly increased the ex- 
penditure necessary to 'keep land forces up to date, and an army 
in the present year, if it is to be equipped up to modern standards, 
is far more expensive than the army of 1914. In fact it is not too 
much to say that India would not have been able to organise her 
defences, either on land or sea or in the air, to meet the dangers, 
which the future may well bring forth had she only her own 
resources in money and industry upon which to rely. 

I am aware that there are many in India who have been ask- 
ing whether, in view of the trend of the world situation during 
the past year, those responsible for the defence of India were 
going to continue in apparent unconcern to watch the portents 
of the gathering storm, silent as to how they and the peoples of 
India must act if it should break. The best answer to that ques- 
tion is the announcement on wdiich I am now speaking. 

There are also those who, knowing the great services wduch 
India rendered to the cause of freedom and civilisation in the 
last war, are anxious to be told what India might have to do were 
w^ar to come again. It is right that the people of India should 
know the answer to this question in so far as it can be given 
without damage to the public interest. Those who remember the 
Great War of 1914 — 18 know that though India’s forces served 
beyond the borders of India, in Iraq and Africa and even in 
Europe, India itself was far from the seat of war and .was never 
directly threatened. In existing conditions it would be clearly un- 
wise to assume a continuance of this immunity. Look Eastwards 
and think of what would happen to India if Malaya and its gTeat 
fortress of Singapore were to fall into the hands of an enemy. 
The British fleet would thereby lose its great base in the East 
and the whole Eastern coastline of India from Calcutta to Madras 
would become liable to raid and bombardment by sea and air. 
The loss of Malaya might well also mean a serious threat to 
Burma. Napoleon once said when he occupied the Low Coun- 
tries that he had in Antwerp a pistol pointed at the heart of 
England. Burma, in hostile hands, would be a pistol pointed at 
the heart of Bengal. Look Westwards, to the Red Sea and Egypt, 
So long as Egypt, our ally, is free and independent and able with 
our help to check the movements of a hostile power, the Indian 
Ocean and the shores of India are likely to remain immune from 
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attack from that direction. In other words, it may be said that 
it is vital to the interests of India that Egypt and Aden should 
never fall into hostile hands. In the conditions of the world situa- 
tion as it has developed in recent years, the places which I have 
named have become of the first importance to the defence of India 
and may be considered to be her outposts. Eastwards we have 
Singapore, Malaya and Burma; Westwards, Egy'pt, Aden and die 
lands of the Persian Gulf. If these were to be lost to India’s 
friends, India would be directly threatened. Happily this has 
been realised, and as we have made preparations in time there is, 
humanly speaking, little danger of their loss, especially as we can 
count upon the fullest and most whole-hearted help from our 

allies Turkey, Egypt and Iraq. If India were to stand alone, she 

ivould undoubtedly be in imminent danger. But India does not 
stand alone. In all the places from which her security may be 
menaced, there are British garrisons and in Egypt there is also the 
Egyptian Army. It must, however, be remembered that events in 
Europe may make a very heavy call on the sea, air and land forces 
of Great Britain, and moreover that sea and air communications 
may become unsafe for some time, in which case the arrival of 
reinforcements from the United Kingdom to garrisons east of Suez 
might be considerably delayed. In that case the country from 
which aid to the garrisons I have mentioned can best and most 
speedily come, is India. In India’s own interests, Aerefore, as 
well as in common loyalty to the common cause, India must look 
this real problem of external defence squarely in the face and 
must acknowledge in the words of Military Despatch No. 5 “that 
her responsibility cannot in her own interests be safely limited to. 
the local defence of her land frontiers and coasts. 

What will external defence entail? It will entail the main- 
tenance in India, in peace, of a part of India’s defence forces com- 
prising both British and Indian units in instant readiness to rein- 
force the garrisons in those strategic positions overseas which are 
vital to India’s external defence. The nature and size of these 
forces are determined in joint consultation between His Majesty s 
Government and the Government of India. According to present 
- plans, they will represent in numbers about one-tenth of the forces 
Lintained in India for the defence of her frontiers and coasts 
and for the maintenance of internal tranquillity. It stan s to 
reason that if these forces are to be fit to fight alongside British 

J 
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Forces and to be prepared to resist the attacks of the troops of 
great military powers, they must in every respect be fit for war 
under modern conditions, ready in fact to meet and defeat the 
most powerful mechanised forces, tanks, aircraft, gas and hostile 
infantry heavily armed with modern light machine-guns and 
possessed of a high degree of mobility. We can no longer, there- 
fore, be content with an unmodernised army for India. Indian 
troops, so far as their quality is concerned, need not fear compari- 
son with the troops of any country in the world. It is only fair, 
however, to our officers and men, that they should have the fullest 
use of all the new weapons which modern science has devised and 
also of motor transport and wireless communications which have 
come into general use in modern armies. It was to help to’^rards 
the provision of these new w-eapons and equipment that the 
British Government increased her annual contribution to India’s 
defence budget by half a million pounds and, in addition, gave 
us a capital sum of five million pounds. Much of these five mil- 
lions has already been spent on re-equipping the army and air 
units detailed for the tasks of external defence. It is due to that 
money that the contingents from India which have just been sent 
to reinforce Singapore, Aden and Egypt, are far better equipped 
for modern warfare than we could have hoped for when we had 
to rely entirely upon our own resources. Incidentally, I can tell 
you now that India’s prompt reinforcement of the strategic posi- 
tions vital to her defences, has gone far towards increasing the 
sense of security both in Egypt and Malaya. 

It is possible that some of you who have followed my argu- 
ments so far may be thinking to yourselves ‘‘Good; if India and 
Great Britian can prevent our enemies from occupying Singapore, 
Aden and Egypt, then India is safe, and needs no other defence 
forces.” This, unfortunately, is not correct. The new problems 
which I have described do not cancel out the old needs; India still 
requires land, sea and air forces for the following tasks : 

(i) the defence of her land frontiers; 

(^) the defence of her ports and harbours and all the cities 
and industrial establishments on and near her coasts; 

(3) the preservation of internal security; 

(4) the piovision of a reserve to meet the many luiforeseeii 

emergencies which are likely to occur in a world as 
unsettled as the one we live in. 
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Moreover, just as the forces for overseas external defence re- 
quire to be equipped with modern means of warfare, so the forces 
for the local defence of India can no longer be regarded as efficient 
if they rely upon the comparatively simple weapons, and on the 
horse and mule for movement and transport. In fact it would 
obviously be absurd to have one-tenth of the Army in India orga- 
nised on a highly modern basis, while the remainder of the forces, 
both Indian and British, were not similarly equipped and trained. 
Nothing is more costly to a nation than the maintenance of 
defence forces which are not on the same level of modernised 
efficiency as those of their possible adversaries. In peace they are 
almost as expensive to keep up as highly modernised forces and 
in war they lead to unnecessary loss and perhaps ruin. For the 
last tw’o years and more, I have recognised that the forces for the 
defence of India must be modernised; that we needed new ships 
for ports and coastal defence and for keeping the approaches 
to our harbours clear of enemy submarines and mine-layers; that 
our air-craft must be replaced by new and efficient machines and 
that the weapons of the Army were insufficient in numbers and 
becoming out of date. Further, I have realised that in many parts 
of the East in which we might be called upon to operate, the Army 
would gain in that striking power and speed and range of move- 
ment which makes for success, if the cavalry, British and Indian, 
were to be mechanised and armoured and the infantry to have 
motor transport instead of the slow-moving and vulnerable mule. 
Up till now the main difficulty has been lack of money. Modern- 
isation, either in business or in defence services, is very expensive 
and needs a large supply of capital. It was easy enough to decide 
what ought to be done to modernise India’s defence forces and 
comparatively easy to work out how much that would cost, but 
until this agreement between the Government of India and His 
Majesty’s Government was arrived at, after a close and detailed 
study" of our problems and needs on the spot, there seemed to be 
little hope of getting the money required to give effect to our 
programme of modernisation. This decision of His Majesty’s 
Government, virtually to pay for the whole reorganisation and 
^ rearmament of the defence forces in India in the light of modern 
" military needs and of the international situation, is an immense 
relief to me and to all concerned with the defence of this country. 
We can now set to wmrk to complete the reorganisation of our 
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land, air and naval forces m order to lit tiiem in every respect tor 
any emergency and to meet any enemy. We have indeed already 
made substantial progress in this direction in all three services. 
The Air Force in particular now possess a complement of machines 
of the most modern types. 

In tackling this problem we had to decide to what extent we 
can rely on our own resources and what will have to be provided 
from elsewhere. India’s greatest asset is a large supply of the 
finest types of fighting men. India’s weaknesses are a low national 
income and up to the present limited industrial development, in- 
capable as yet of supplying all the technical equipment of a 
modern army. Without proper equipment we cannot assume or 
use the man-power which we possess. Moreover, so costly are 
modern armaments, that unless our annual resources for the 
maintenance of our new model army were to be very largely 
increased, the modernised army, though it gains greatly in efficiency 
for war, will probably be smaller in numbers of units and men 
than its predecessor. History has, however, amply shown that 
victory is not the prerogative of a large organisation, swollen with 
ill-armed soldiery, but rather of small well-armed mobile armies, 
modern for their period. This is even more true to-day than it 
was at any time before, and nowadays large ill-equipped armies are 
nothing more than sheep for slaughter. Realising the possibility 
of reduction, consequent upon the great improvements and strik- 
ing powder conferred by modernisation. His Majesty’s Government 
have practically completed the process of withdrawing from India, 
and thus assuming financial responsibility for, the equivalent of a 
division of British troops. It may also become necessary, here- 
after, ill order to keep within the limits of the money available 
for defence, to make some reduction in the numbers of Indian 
troops maintained in peace. This in any case will be propor- 
tionately much smaller and will of course not be done yet. 

And now a word on the subject of industry; as the despatch 
says, it has been accepted that after the process of modernisation is 
complete, India should be in all major respects self-sufficient in 
munitions in time of war. In the present state of industrial devel- 
opment, the first reliance must obviously be placed on the expan- 
sion of government factories, which is already in hand, but the 
utmost encouragement wdll be given to indigenous industry and it 
is up to industry to take advantage of this new development. 
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India is a military country and I am a soldier. It will, 
therefore, perhaps not be amiss if I give you some personal impres- 
sions of what the effect of modernisation will be on the personnel 
of the future Army in India. They are not just guess work but 
based on what has already been done. With new scientific 
weapons and with modern vehicles, there will inevitably come 
new ideas and a new outlook. Modernisation, is likely to give 
increased impetus to the already high rate of education in the 
Indian Army and when nearly every soldier on discharge returns 
to his home with a knowledge of motor cars and machinery, there 
may well be a perceptible effect upon the age-old methods of agri- 
culture and ways of living. Modernisation in the Army may 
therefore h.ave a considerable indirect effect upon the life of India. 
Mant’ of those who hear me will regret the passing of the horse. 
No one regrets it more than inyself, but as a soldier who knows 
the fate which awaits the horse in modern warfare. I rejoice for 
its sake, that one of the greatest and best of friends of man is in 
future to be spared the horrors of war. . 

Finallv. 1 «i* » remind you, that all connected «. h 
India', defence are .ddre»ing themndve. to thei, utmost m the 
present grave emergency to meet all the 

L faced with. In the performance of this task we shall be rm 

mensely encouraged by the support, sympathy and 

of people of good will and intelligence who realise the dangeis 

Icr tlrreate" India in the circumstances of to-da, and have 

p TArVint- defence forces must do to meet 
some understanding of what hw 

them I would also recommend them caretuiiy ^ 

read 'the words of Military Despatch No. 5 in the light of what 

I have been saying. . . t ^^n assure you with the ut- 

In wishing you “good night, I can assure ) 

most confidence, that the modernised forces 

you as nobly in the present emergency and m th 

predecessors have done in the past. I cannot say moie than that. 
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MILITARY DISPATCH No. 5 
This despatch from the Secretary of State for India to His 
Excellency the Viceroy embodies the conclusions reached by His 
Majesty’s Government on the recommendations submitted by the 
committee under the chairmanship of Lord Chatfield. 

The Government of India have accepted the conclusions and 
have expressed their appreciation of the very substantial contribu- 
tion which His Majesty’s Government at a time of great financial 

stress have decided to make to the capital cost of re-equipment and 
reorganisation. 

The despatch is as follotvs: 

^ ^ # 

On the igth September 1938, an announcement was made on 
behalf of His Majesty’s Government in the following terms: 

As was indicated by the Secretary of State for War in his 
speech on the Army Estimates on the 10th March of this year the 
Prime Minister at that time authorised the initiation of discussions 
regarding the role of land and air forces in India in relation to 
the defence problems of India and the Empire. 

Both the military and financial aspects of this question have 
been considered in detail. The outcome of these discussions at the 

stage so far reached has recently been considered by His Majesty’s 
Government. 

“The need for early action to place the defence organisation 
of India on a more satisfactory basis is accepted. It has not been 
possible in the time available to reach agi-eement on all matters 
which have presented themselves for consideration in the course 
of these discussions. But definite progress has been made, and in 
the light of this progress, an offer has been made by His Majesty’s 
Government in the United Kingdom, subject to approval of Parlia- 
ment, to increase by £500,000 as from 1st April next, the annual 
grant of £1,500,000 which has been paid to the Government of 
India since 1933 in aid of Indian defence expenditure in accord- 
ance with the recommendation of the Garran Tribunal. In addi- 
tion, His Majesty’s Government in the United Kingdom propose, 
to ask Parliament to authorise the offer to the Government of India 
of a capital grant up to £5,000,000 for the re-equipment of certain 
British and Indian units in India, and in addition, to authorise 
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the provision o£ aircraft for the re-equipment of certain 
squadrons of the Royal Air Force. The precise scope and cost 
of these proposals have not yet been determined in detail. Fur- 
ther, it has been agreed that four British battalions should be 
transferred from the Indian to the Imperial establishment; three 
battalions will be transferred at once and the forth will follow as 
soon as can be conveniently arranged. Finally, in connection 
with the discussions which have taken place in London, the Gov- 
ernment of India have suggested that His Majesty's Government 
should send out an expert body of enquiry to India, at the earliest 
opportunity, to investigate the military and financial aspects of 
the problems on the spot, and to submit a report before the dis- 
cussions between the two Governments are carried to their con- 
clusion. His Majesty's Government have accepted this suggges- 
tion and appointed an expert committee, with the following terms 
of reference: 

‘'Having regard to the increased cost of modern armaments, to 
the desirability of organising, equipping and maintaining 
the Forces in India in accordance with modern require- 
ments, and to the limited resources available in India for 
defence expenditure, to examine and report, in the light 
of experience gained in executing the British rearmament 
programme, how these resources can be used to the best 
advantage, and to make recommendations.” 

“The expert committee, with which the Defence Department 
of the Government of India will be associated, will be presided 
over by Admiral of the Fleet Lord Chatfield. They will leave 
England during Octobex-, and it is hoped that they will be able 
to report early in 1939.’’ 

The Report of Lord Chatfi eld’s Committee was presented to 
His Majesty’s Government on the 6th February 1939. His 
Majesty’s Government have since been considering the Report in 
consultation with Your Excellency and have now anived at certain 
conclusions upon it. The Report itself necessarily contains 
material wdiich it would not be in the public interest to disclose, 
and it is not therefore intended to publish its text. I am, how- 
ever, authorised to communicate herewith to Your Excellency for 
publication the substance of its main recommendations and of His 
Majesty’s Government’s conclusions thereon. 
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. As ’Your Exefellency is "aware. Lord Chatfield's Committee 
maintained close and constant toiicli with the defence authorities 
in the course of their work in India, and the recommendations in 
the Report reflect in lai'ge measure their joint conclusions in so 
far as the technical aspects of the enquiry are concerned. At the 
same time the Committee took steps to ascertain the vieirs of all 
sections of opinion, unofficial as well as official, with wdiich they 
were able to establish contact, and they included in their survey 
of the problem various considerations that were put before them 
as a result of this procedure. 

The Committee’s terms of reference allude to '‘the desirability 
of organising, equipping and maintaining the Forces in India in 
accordance wdth modern requii'ements.” The term “modern 
requirements” was, of course, intended to relate to the defence 
requirements of India in modern circumstances, and the Conimit- 
tee have so interpreted it in making their recommendations. 
These contain proposals affecting the Army, Air and Naval Forces 
maintained by Your Excellency's Government, as summarised be- 
low and take fully into account the great changes that interna- 
tional developments have brought about in India’s defence 
problem. 

As regards the Army, the Committee gave consideration to the 
suggestion that it might be simpler, cheaper and more effective to 
maintain separate specialised forces for such purposes as frontier 
watch and ward and internal security. They concluded, how- 
ever, that for many reasons the suggestion cannot be supported. 
They noted that the personnel of separate specialised Forces would 
not be interchangeable, and consequently great practical diffi- 
culties would be met with as regards the reliefs and the training 
of units in the various components, wdiile the constitution of 
Forces of which the component parts cannot readily be inter- 
changed is in itself unsound from the point of view of elasticity 
and economy of force. Moreover, such Forces would almost cer- 
tainly piove more costly than general purpose troops. Specialisa- 
tion of this nature would involve the conversion of a large part, 
if not the whole of the Regular Indian Army, at any rate, into 
groups of forces which would be incapable of operating anywhere 
outside their local spheres. On the other hand the British Units 
which now form an intergral part of the Army Forces in India 
must in any case be maintained in such a state that they are readily 
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interchangeable with units on the Home Establishment and it 
would clearly be detrimental both to efficiency and morale if any 
portion of the Indian Army were organised and equipped on a 
markedly lower basis. Xhe Committee concluded that in the 
interests of Indian defence the whole of the Army Forces in India 
should be modernised with only such minor variations as would 
not effect the general level of efficiency. 

They therefore recommended a thorough-going scheme for the 
re-equipment of all branches of the Service, particulars of which 
are given in the Appendix to this dispatch. It will be noted 
that one of the most important features of the modernisation 
proposals is the mechanisation of the Cavalry and of the first line 
transport of a large portion of the Infantry with the object of 
greatly increasing the mobility of the units. 

With the increased efficiency and mobility afforded by 
modernisation it becomes possible to provide an equal measure of 
security with a smaller number of troops, though it has to be 
recognised that the maintenance costs of a modernised unit are 
necessarily higher. The Committee carefully considered these 
factors in relation to the defence requirements of India and to the 
need for keeping the maintenance costs of the Army within the 
compass of what India can afford. The financial effects of their 
recommendations are dealt with later.. 

The actual reductions as regards British units are as follows. 
The Committee noted that since the ist July 193^ British 
Cavalry Regiment and four British Infantry Battalions had al- 
ready been withdrawn or earmarked for withdrawal from India. 
In addition to this, their proposals involve the withdraw^al of one 
Regiment of Field Artillery, one Regiment of Medium Artillery, 
and three R. H. A. Batteries, and of one Cavalry Regiment (since 
increased to two in consultation with Your Excellency) and two 
Battalions of Infantry; and effect is already being given to these 
further withdrawals. The total reduction of British troops as 
measured with their establishment on the 1st July 1938 is approxi- 
miately ^5 per cent. 

For the same reasons a reduction in the number of Indian 
units will also be involved. It has to be remembered that while 
the reduction of British units on the Indian Establishment implies 
their transfer to the Home Establishment and consequently their 
retention as a part of the available combatant forces, the reduction 
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of Indian units must be absolute except in so far as they can be 
employed, at the cost of other than Indian revenues, in overseas 
stations. In present world circumstances, however, it would 
clearly be imprudent to lay down any hard and fast programme 
involving an absolute reduction of the available combatant 
forces; and time and occasion for any actual reduction will have 
to be fully considered hereafter. In any event such reduction 
would be proportionately much less than that of British troops 
As regards the Air and Naval Forces, the Committee made 
proposals for the re-equipment of the Air Squadrons maintained 
m India and for the re-equipment of the Royal Indian Navy In 
tie case of the Royal Air Force, as stated in the announcement 
of the 13th September, 1938, quoted in the first paragi-aph of this 

a capital ^ant fot ,h. re-equipment of certain squadron., A sum 

aid *»"• provided for this purpose 

mad the m-e,u,pme„, of four Bomber squadrons is now in pro- 

^Uioment oft^ n""* “^ude the complete re- 

eqa pment of the remamder of the Royal Air Force squaLns in 

(as s town in the Appendix) and measures to bring the trails 

~ stochs of stores for war requirements „p to th“e re;:”: 

lated to the agreement reached between His Majestys Govem- 
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this connection. They concluded, however, that in the present 
state of industrial development it is necessary to place first le lance 
on the Government Factories. „ 

After carefully examining the Committee’s proposals, Hjs 

Majesty’s Government consider that they should be accepted sub- 
ject onlv to a few minor modifications and to the further con- 
sideration of certain aspects, which however do not materially 
affect the Committee’s scheme as a whole. In reaching t is con- 
clusion they have taken full account of the heavy capital cost 
involved in the modernisation proposals. The Committee, work- 
ing on material made available to them in India, estimated the 
total net capital cost at some Rs. 45 crores or £34-33 
The Committee made it clear that in their view the funds required 
to meet this capital expenditure could not be found out of tie 
resources available in India. His Majesty’s Government have 
accepted this conclusion, but are no less impressed than the Com- 
mittee with the need for modernising the Forces in India. ley 
are, therefore, prepared to adopt a suggestion made by the Com- 
mittee, and to seek the authority of Parliament to provide tfie stun 
of £34.33 milllions from the Home Exchequer. This sum wou 
include the capital grant of £5 millions and the cost of re-equip- 
ping the Air Force Squadrons referred to in the Communique of 
the 13th September 1938. The Committee estimated that a 
period of five years would be required for the completion of t re 
modernisation plan (except that a some-what longer period wi 
be needed in the case of the Royal Indian Navy): and the provi- 
sion of the total capital sum would accordingly be spread over 
this period. Of the total amount, three-quarters would be irro- 
vided as a free gift while one-quarter would be advanced by way 
of a loan. The interest on this portion, however, would be 
entirely remitted for the first five years; thereafter interest tvould 
become payable together with instalments of capital. 

In estimating India’s defence requirements, the Committee 
had to consider how far the prevailing conception as regards 
India’s liability for defence can be held valid in the ligit o- 
modern conditions. They took note of the principle stated m the 
Report of the Garran Tribunal of 1933 that Ae broad lines of 
division between Indian and Imperial responsibility for defence 

should be that India assumed responsibility for the minor 

danger” of the maintenance of internal security and protection of 
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■ tier , frontiers, and that Great Britain assumed responsibility for 
the ‘"major danger” of an attack by a great power upon India, or 
upon the Empire through India. They observed, however, that this 
principle was formulated in the years immediately following the 
'Great War and was re-affirmed by the Garran Tribunal. Since 
then, however, developments haye brought into far greater promi- 
nence India's potential vulnerability to attack in other forms than 
those envisaged when the principle was first laid down. Such 
attacks, if they should ever mature, tvould so vitally affect India's 
own well-being that they wmuld demand her immediate co-opera- 
tion in effective measures for her defence. In such cases Indias 
defence would clearly be most effectively and economicallv assured 
by co-operation in the defence of points outside India which are 
strategically essential to her security. The agreement of 19^17 ivith 
regard to the Royal Indian Navy, which embodied a policy that 
had already been made clear when the Royal Indian Navy 
was created as a combatant force, contained in itself a recogni- 
tion of the fact that India is directly interested in defence measures 
extending beyond her local frontiers. Lord Chatfield’s Committee 
drawn inevitably to the same conclusion, have recommended 
as a general principle that the Forces maintained in India should 
be adequate not merely for the narrower purposes of purely local 
defence, but also to assist in maintaining what they describe as 
“India's external security”; and further that India should acknowl- 
edge that her responsibility cannot in her own interests be safely 
limited to the local defence of her land frontiers and coasts. 

It was fully appreciated by them that the Forces to be main- 
tained by India could only bear a small share in these wider 
responsibilities and that she could not necessarily bear in full 
their cost. Further, they make it clear that any such Forces as 
are maintained to meet the requirements of India’s external 
security should form an integral part of the Forces in India as 
a whole; and that in accordance with the principles on which 
the relations betw^een the Governments of Great Britain and of 
India have been based, the Government of India must be res- 
ponsible for the administration of ail the Armed Forces situated 
in India for the purpose of local and external defence and must, 
therefore, have full financial control over the expenditure neces- 
sary for their maintenance. 
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The governing principle advocated by the Committee is, in 
short, that India should bear some share in a joint responsibility 
for her external security. They conclude that if at any time 
there are forces held for the purposes covered by this joint res- 
ponsibility, the British Government should make a recurring 
contribution towards their maintenance costs in such a way as 
would afford an equitable apportionment while reserving the 
Government of India’s financial and administrative control over 
the whole of the Forces maintained by them. Taking all the 
factors into account, the Committee recommend that the contri- 
bution hitherto paid by the British Government in accordance 
with the Garran Award should be definitely raised by £500,000 
and stabilised at the higher level of £2.000.000 a year to which 
it has been provisionally raised by His Majesty’s Government. 
On this basis, the Committee estimated that, if the whole of the 
forces were organised and equipped on the scale proposed, the 
maintenance charges during the first five years would be within 
the level of the present provision for defence, provided that no 
material increases, which could not at that time be foreseen, 
should occur. The Committee hold that it would follow from 
their main principle that if Forces held in India for the purposes 
covered by the joint responsibility are used outside India in an 
emergency affecting India’s external security, their ordinary main- 
tenance charges should continue to be borne by India; in other 
words, that in such circumstances India should forbear to make 
a saving out of the fact that some part of her forces would in 
her own interests be employed beyond her geographical frontiers. 

The scale of the Forces recommended by the Committee is 
intended to be adequate, though not more than adequate, to 
provide for India’s purely local defence needs together with a 
maro-in available if need be for her external defence. As regards 
the Armv, this margin will amount to approximately one-tenth 
of the Army Forces maintained in India. Being an integral part 
of the Army in India it will contain Indian as well as British 
units and both alike will be so equipped as to be able to take 
part effectively in India’s external defence. It will not in any 
sense be segregated from the rest of the Army Forces: and m 
’ normal times it will continue to discharge the functions assigned 
to those Forces as a whole. As a result of general modernisation 
units will be readily interchangeable between what aie terme 
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‘‘external defence troops’’ and the reiiiaiiider of the Ami} l oices; 
and the slight variations in equipment proposed for the former 
have been so designed as not to impede this process. 

' Here, as elsewhere, His Majesty’s Government consider that 
the Committee made out a convincing case for their proposals. 
They have every hope that the principles advocated by the Com- 
mittee will commend themselves to Your Excellency s Govern- 
ment and to all who are prepared to take a realistic view ofi 
India’s defence requirements in modern circumstances; and they 
are confident that Your Excellency’s Government will do all in 
their power to foster an informed appreciation of the necessities 
which India, like almost every other country in the world, must 
to-day be ready to face. 


APPENDIX 


Army 



2 


The basis of distribution of the Army in India rvill be; 

(a) Frontier Defence. 

(b) Internal Security. 

(c) Coast Defence. 

(d) General Reserve. 

(e) External Defence Troops. 

Types of modernised units will be as follows: 

British and Indian Cavalry Light Tank Regiments — 
equipped with light tanks and armoured carriers for 
reconnaissance. 

Indian Cavalry Armoured Regiments — equipped with light 
tanks and armoured cars. 

Indian Cavalry Motor Regiments — provided with motor 
transport for conveyance of personnel who will nor- 
mally operate on foot. 

British and Indian Field Artillery Regiments— all regi- 
ments are to be mechanised and in due course 
equipped with ^5-pounder guns. 

Sappers and Miners units — with mechanised 1st line trans- 
port and mechanical power tools. 

British and Indian Infantry Battalions— armed with rifles, 
Brens and mortars and fully mechanised ist line 
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Units on North Western Frontier will retain a certain pro- 
portion of pack mules. 

Air Forces 

3. The Air Forces in India will be re-equipped with modern’ 
aircraft as follows : 

Bomber Squadrons— Blenheims. 

Army Co-operation Squadrons — ^Lysanders. 

Bomber Transport Squadrons — ^Valentias. 

The Indian Air Force Squadron, at present being formed, is 
expected to be complete by the end of 1940. 

Volunteer flights for coast defence duties will be raised at 

certain ports. 

Royal Indl\n N.wy 

4. The following new vessels will be ordered: 

(a) Four “Bittern” class escort vessels. 

{b) Four “Mastiff” class trawlers. 

The “Indus” and “Hindustan” will be re-equipped with new 

armament. 

Ordnance Factories 

5. Ill order to make India as far as possible self-sufficient 
in the supply of munitions in war the existing Ordnance Facto- 
ries will be expanded or reconstructed. Where necessary entirely 
new factories will be built. 


t 







REVIEWS , 

WHEN I WAS A BOY 
By General Sir Ian Hamilton 
(Faber and Faber, Ltd,: i8s.) 

These are Sir Ian Hamilton’s reminiscences from his earliest 
years until, as a young officer of some two years’ service, he trans- 
ferred from the Suffolk Regiment to the Gordon Highlanders. 

Those who are entertained by a description of the minor 
details of the early life of distinguished personages, or by an 
exhaustive catalogue of their relatives even unto cousins twelve 
times removed, or by accounts of distinguished friends, will find 
much to interest them in ''When I Was a Boy*” Others, less in- 
clined to "bless the squire and his relations,” may be irritated 
by the somewhat exasperating complacency which permeates the 
book. The author makes it so very plain that these modern 
decadent days compare poorly with the robuster ages of the mid- 
Victorian era, and that the young men and women of to-day are 
but shadowy counterparts of the saints and giants of old. 

From another point of view, namely, as a psychological study, 
the book is of interest, for it is a typical and candid description 
of the formative years and character building processes which 
went to produce the majority of those who guided us into and 
through the Great War. 

Sir Ian Hamilton was born in 1853, eighty-six years ago. He 
goes at great length into details of his family. His father was 
Captain Christian Montieth Hamilton of the 92nd Gordon High- 
landers, a unit which he afterwards commanded. His mother was 
a Miss Vereker, of the family of the Viscounts Gort. His grand- 
mother was Christina Cameron, daughter of Henry Monteith of 
Carstairs. His early childhood was spent in Argyll, w’-here his 
father rented a house, and is described in great detail. One can- 
not help being amazed at the range and minuteness of the author’s 
memory of those distant days. 

In 1863, at the age of ten, Ian Hamilton entered the highly 
select preparatory school of the Reverend Doctor R, S. Tabor at 
Cheam. The main function of this establishment was to prepare 
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the young of the best families for Eton. Here the atmosphere 
was that of misery and terrorism normally . prevalent in schools 
at that time; on the part of the headmaster, a mixture of sadistic 
brutality and smug sanctimoniousness; on the part of the boys,, 
continuous bullying. The curriculum consisted of the classics, 
pure and unalloyed, forcibly and ferociously injected. 

In i866 little Ian went on to Wellington, then just recently 
founded. We learn that he should have gone to Eton, together 
with the majority of his contemporaries at Cheam, but finance 
forbade. At Wellington, in accordance with tradition, he took 
great pains to avoid doing any w'ork; until in 1870 he was brought 
up with a round turn at the prospect of having to obtain a com- 
petitive vacancy at Sandhurst. Purchase having just been abolish- 
ed, competition was keen. He was bundled off to a crammer, 
took the examination, in which he had a stroke of luck, and much 
to his own and every one else’s astonishment passed in well. 

The book goes on to describe his year in Dresden, in the 
house of one General Dammers, prior to his entering Sandhurst. 
Here he was coached by the worthy Austrian and for the first 
time in his life saw wmrk done gladly for the sake of the job and 
for pride of profession. There follows his time at Sandhurst, 
mostly devoted to horses and good cheer, and the account con- 
cludes with his short stay in the 12th Foot. 

On turning the last page of this book a contemplative young 
man of modern times might pause to reflect on the diverse influ- 
ences which condition the mentalities of succeeding generations. 
He might think how each generation has its own codes and 
standards; and he might wonder whether those of the present 
generation could possibly be more peculiar than those of the 
second half of the nineteenth century, 

F.E.C.H, 



“THE DEFENCE OF BRITAIN 
By Liddell Hart 
(Faber and Faber, la/fid.) 


Published in July 1939. Liddell Hart’s latest book comes at 
a time when it seems likely that events in Europe may shortly 
prove much of it to have been prophetic. 
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Tile most important part of tlie book is devoted to tlie re- 
organisation and reform of our defence forces which, have taken 
place since Mr. Hore Belisha became War Minister. For the 
hiipetus for many of these reforms the author, it appears, was 
partly responsible; indeed, as shown by the various papers which 
he wrote both for The Times and for circulation in the War 
Office and from which he quotes, he was generally one lap ahead 
of the responsible authorities— military and civil. Of particuiar 
interest in this connection are his views— some of them expressed 
as long ago as 1937 — on such questions as the redistribution of 
the Army, including the holding of an Imperial Reserve in India; 
the reorganisation of the Mobile Division to form two smaller 
ones; increase in weapon power accompanied by a reduction in 
man-power; smaller divisions; the concentration of all aspects of 
anti-aircraft defence under a single authority at the War Office; 
and reforms in the system of promotion with a general lowering 
of age limits. 

As a background for his proposals the author recapitulates 
the various situations which have confronted the Democracies 
since 1919 and gives the British reactions to each from the stand- 
point of defence. Up to Munich, he thinks, there was no neces- 
sity to contemplate a direct reinforcement to France on land; all 
our efforts should have been directed to improving our sea and 
air resources. Since Munich, however, the defection of Czecho- 
slovakia and the potential hostility of Spain may have rendered 
such support necessary, though he would still prefer that we 
should not commit ourselves in advance to sending more than 
armoured formations, holding that it might well be more profit- 
able to use the bulk of our Expeditionary Force elsewhere. 

Captain Liddell Hart contends that whilst the Great War 
showed the superiority of the defence over the attack, subsequent 
developments have, if anything, increased the disparity so that 
an attacker having a superiority in weapons of less than three to 
one cannot hope to succeed. He quotes figures to show that such 
an ascendancy is unlikely to be achieved by Britain and France 
on the Western Front and he argues that our correct policy— 
which he claims is also Britain’s historical one — is to maintain 
an active defensive on land, allowing the enemy to wear himself 
out in costly attacks but taking every chance of a quick counter 
stroke with mobile and air forces, whilst relying for ultimate 
victory on economic pressure regarding which we still hold a 
strong hand. 
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A great point is made of the defence of Great Britain— not 
against invasion by land which is considered even less likely than 
formerly— but against air attack and the danger of the enemy 
dropping sabotage agents near vital centres. For anti-aircraft 
defence proper the author advocates a higher ratio of fighters to 
bombers, whilst to limit the inhumanity of air bonabing he sug- 
gests the creation in every country of clearly marked demilitarised 
zones for the non-belligerent population. 

The book ends with some interesting notes on training 
methods in war and two chapters on the expansion and lefoim 
of the Territorial Army. 

The author has long been noted for his progressive and far- 
sighted thinking and vigorous writing on matters military. Aher 
reading this book most people will aggee that he is continuing 
to run true to form. 

C. J. G. D. 


TRAINING, UMPIRING IN ATTACK AND DEFENCE, 
EXERCISES WITH AND WITHOUT TROOPS, 
ESSAYS, LECTURES 
BV A. KeARSEY, D.S.O., o.b.e., p.s.c. 

(Gale and Polden, Ltd. as. 6d.) 

Most officers must be familiar with Lieutenant-Colonel 
Kearsey’s .short guides to knowdedge. In this one the author 
writes from the point of view of a candidate for examination or 
an officer about to prepare lectures or exercises on training and 
tactical subjects. He has brought together in handy form infor- 
mation extracted from the regulations and manuals besides giving 
a number of hints and tips well known to officers of experience 
but not included in any official handbook. 

The author has certainly succeeded in compressing a great 
number of academic facts and precepts into a small compass. His 
book provides quite a useful aide memoire for an officer preparing 
a lecture or about to run an exercise. An officer studying for an 
examination might also find it of value; but it is no substitute 
for the practical training which a young officer should receive 
from his seniors and it must be used with intelUgence, The 
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danger is that the young student may try to use the book as a 
substitute for the manuals and as a provider of a stock answer 
for every tactical problem. Another danger is that things change 
30 fast nowadays that portions of a book of this kind are 
almost certain to be behind the times almost as soon as the book 
is published. This has happened in this instance, especially in 
regard to the chapter on defence, and the remarks about the use 
of casualty screens on training. 


'THE ROYAL DECCAN HORSE IN THE GREAT WAR*' 


By Lieutenant-Colonel E. Tennant 


{Gale and Polden. io.y. 6 d.) 

This attractively bound and well printed history of the Royal 
Deccan Horse and the agth Lancers (Deccan Horse) during the 
Great War is a worthy record of two famous regiments. Both 
regiments served in France and Palestine, so their history includes 
valuable material for anyone who is interested in horsed cavalry 
in modern warfare, either in European or Eastern conditions. 
The book has a most interesting foreword by Brigadier-General 
Macquoid. He gives an account of the types of Deccan soldiers 
of which the regiments were originally formed. Besides the usual 
appendices which give the names of officers who served with the 
regiments and similar subjects of regimental interest, there are 
two appendices of general interest. One is a dear description of 
the old silladar system, and the other expresses the author’s views 
on the value of horsed cavalry in modern warfare. 

The book contains good maps and pictures. It has steered 
a fair course between the double dangers of being a ’'Tarish 
Magazine” and a ‘‘History of the Whole Army;” it is, therefore, 
readable both to members of the two regiments and to the general 
military reader. 
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LORD KITCHENER 
By Lieut.-Colonel H. de Wati’eville. 

(Blackie and Son^ Ltd, ^s,) 

One opens this volume hoping that it will throw new light 
on the enigma of the man to whom Britain and the Empire so 
instinctively looked for leadership when the storm of war burst 
upon them twenty-five years ago. So many other books have 
already appeared in praise of him as a born leader of men and 
an astute administrator, or to tear him to pieces as an intolerant, 
inhuman and narrow-minded man who rose to positions too high 
for his ability, that one hoped to see a book full of human glimpses 
into his character, his letters and his words, and to read expres- 
sions of opinion about him from those who worked closest with 
him and knew him best. In this respect the book is somewhat 
of a disappointment. Instead, it gives a concise, well- written, his- 
torical biography dealing with events rather than with personali- 
ties, and leaving one to deduce the great man’s character and 
shortcomings from the facts. 

The book deals mainly with Kitchener’s earlier service in 
Egypt, South Africa and India, and the steps by which he came to 
stand out head and shoulders in the popular imagination as fitted 
to be Britain’s military leader in 1914. It shows him as original 
but self-willed, the Cat that Walked by Himself; not as inhuman 
as many have believed, but lonely and aloof as a result of shyness 
and long periods of service in the wide spaces of the Middle East. 
It shows him as a far-sighted thinker, ready to back his own con- 
victions against all others, and as a great commander and leader of 
men. It shows him too as a great administrator who seldom came 
short of success so long as his immediate task was not too great 
to be centralised in his own person and judgment. 

The author only gives forty pages to the War period from 
1914 to the June day in 1916 when H, M. S. Hampshire sank with 
K. of K. on his way to Archangel, at the I'sar’s invitation, to sug- 
gest means of reorganising the arming and supplying of the 
Russian armies. This brevity is only right in view of the number 
of authors who have already dealt with this last phase when the 
task of Secretary of State was at times too great for the over- 
centralising Field-Marshal, 
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It leaves us with a clearly-defined and unbiased picture of a 
great man and a great soldier, of whom, soon after his death, one 
of the bitterest critics of this last phase could only say: “A great 
' fio-ure gone. The services which he rendered in the early days 
of the War cannot be forgotten. They transcend those of all 
the lesser men who were his colleagues, some few of whom envied 
his popularity .... But there he was, towering above the others 
in character as in inches, by far the most popular man in the 
country to the end, and a firm rock which stood out amidst the 
raging tempest.” 


■NOTICE ^ ■ 

Lady Gbover's' Hospital Fund for Officers'- Families - : 

Sir, , ■ ■ ■ 

This Fund; which is advertised in the Navy, Army and Air 
Force Lists, offers most advantageous terms to serving and retired 
officers of the Defence Forces who wish to insure their wives, their 
families or their dependants against the nursing expenses of ill- 
ness, and is deserving of support. 

Benefits consist of grants paid to assist in defraying the actual 
cost of residence in a nursing home or hospital to a maximum of 
£5-5-0 a week and for a maximum period of six weeks in any 
calendar year; or, in the case of a nurse privately engaged, the 
actual fees up to £3-13-6 a week for a similar period, with the 
proviso that the first week’s expense in any illness is not eligible 
for benefit. 

Families and dependants, that is, possible beneficiaries, are 
defined as wives of officers, their sons up to 18 years of age and 
their daughters up to 21 years of age or marriage, whichever is 
first. Bachelor members may secure benefits for their mothers if 
dependent on them and for unmarried sisters. Widows of officers 
and unmarried daughters, over 21 years of age, may become mem- 
bers and be eligible for benefit. 

Those eligible for membership are all commissioned officers 
of the Royal Navy, the Royal Marines, the Regular Ariiy, the 
Royal Air Force, the Royal Indian Navy and the Ecclesiastical 
Establishments attached thereto. Subscriptions vary according to 
rank being either £1-11-6 or £1-7-6 annually. Widows and un- 
married daughters of officers may also become members and the 
subscription in their case is either £1-1-0 or £1-5-0 annually ac- 
cording to whether the husband or father is, or lias been, a mem- 
ber of the Fund, and to the time that has elapsed since his death 
in the case of widows, or of the age of daughters over 21 years. 

Officers may, if they wish, become life members by paying a 
subscription varying from 25 to 15 guineas according to age. 

The Committee are aware of the special conditions that exist 
. in India with regard to the admittance of officers’ dependants to 
Military Family Hospitals and of the necessity of engaging^Minto 
nurses in such cases, and care is taken that no member shall be 
at a disadvantage because of such arrangements. 
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Finally members may draw benefits in any country of the 
British Empire, whether Dominion, Colony, Protectorate or 
Mandated Territory, and in the allied countries of Iraq and 

^Egypt- 

Full particulars with regard to the fund, together with forms 
of application for entry and banker’s order forms may be obtained 
by application to the Secretaiy, Lieut.-Colonel G. E. Smart, n.s.o., 
1 Glazbury Road, London, W. 14. 
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